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Have  always  thought,  that  laymen,  and  ef* 
pecialiy  lawyers,  are  the  mofl  proper  per- 
fons  to  treat  controverfies ;  not  only  becaufe  a 
lawyer's  bufmtfs  confilis  chiefly  in  controverfy 
of  its  kind,  and  being  inoftly  accufliomed  to  fub- 
je«5ls  of  this  nature,  ihey  are  therefore  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  bed  logicians,  but  becaufe  that 
laymen,  being  neutral  with  regard  to  intereft,  are 
therefore  fuppofed  to  be  more  impartial  inqui« 
rers  for  truth,  and  more  equal  judges  in  fome 
controverlres  ;•  whereas  clergymen,  in  fome  cafes, 
are  at  leaft  more  liable  to  be  fufpecred  of  acting 
from  intereft  more  than  principle,  however  can* 
did  they  may  be,  and  tJierefore  contending 
for  victory  more  than  for  truth;  'which  is  the 
cafe  with  too  many  of  all  denominations.  Being 
wholly  neutral  with  regard  to  interef?,  1  hope  to 
eicap&  thg  imputation  of;  partiality,  -ca*  at  leafl  to 
giv€  no  rcafoh'  for  ri,  but  to  exercife  juflice  and 
moderation,  or  a  moderate  juflice.  "When  the 
philofopher  heard  fome  narrow-minded  bigots, 
and  home-bred  little  fpirits,  commend  their  own 
country,  and  condemn  all  others,  he  faid  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  a  citizen  of  no  particular 
country,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  So,  like 
that  philofopher,  I  confider  myfelf  as  a  citizen 
of  the  v/orld,  and  of  the  whole  church  of  God 
in  it.  No  party  is  without  both  properties  and 
faults,  though  the  faults  of  fome  be  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  others.  I  approve 
of  what  is  good,  and  difapprove  of  what  is  bad 
A   2 
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in  every  party  ;  and  hope  to  fhew,  that  I  fee 
the  faults  and  properties  of  all  parties  equally, 
and  am  entirely  freed  {torn  the  prejudices  of 
education ;  which  are  like  chains  and  fetters,  that 
hold  too  many  all  their  lifetime  fubjed  to  wretch- 
ed and  miferable  bondage.  The  faults  of  o- 
thers  are  certainly  their  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes, though  they  are  too  often  voluntary,  and 
therefore  fhould  excite  pity  rather  than  feverity. 

Polemical  Vv'riters  feldom  fhew  wherein  other 
parties  arc  right,  and  wherein  they  agree  with 
them,  but  take  notice  only  of  their  faults,  as  if 
they  had  no  properties,  which  I  reckon  a  great 
injuQice  done  them;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
defect,  I  take  a  more  liberal  view,  and  a  more 
extenfive  plan  j  which  leads  me  to  confider,  not 
only  the  differences  among  Chriftians,  but  alfo 
among  Pagans,  &c. ;  for  the  Pagan  philofophers 
were  divided  into  different  parties,  and  held  dif- 
ferent opinions^  as  well  as  Jews  and  Chriftians  ; 
and  they  ail  differed  more  about  words  than 
things,  mifunderftanding  one  another's  meaning 
by  affixing  different  ideas  to  the  fame  words  ; 
fo  that  the  wars  and  difputations  of  moft  of  them 
are  only  logomachies,  and  they  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  bigots  and  fceptics. 

A  bigot  is  a  heretic  in  the  highefl  fenfe  ;  he 
is  one  that  holds  whatever  opinion  he  has  learn- 
ed, or  formed,  without  confidering  and  examin- 
ing whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  weighing 
and  comparing  both  fides  of  the  queftion  :  he 
will  keep  his  principle,  be  it  true  or.falfe  ;  and  it 
is  the  fame  to  him  which  of  them  it  is,  as  he 
holds  it  not  on  a  rational  and  juft  foundation. 
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being  perfuaded  he  cannot  err  ;  or  unwilling  to 
change  and  give  up  with  his  opinion  or  v/ay,  he 
is  not  open  to  conviction,  but  obiVmace  in  his 
error,  and  refolved  to  perfevere  in  it;  and  is  the 
mofl:  defpicable  difagreeable  being  in  nature- 

Auguftine  diftinguilhes  between  error  and 
herefy  thus  :  I  may  err,  but  I  will  not  be  a  he^i 
retic ;  to  err  is  human,  but  to  perfevere  in  it  is 
diabolical ;  to  fuch  is  addreffed  the  golden  max- 
im, Acl  now  as  you  would  do  when  dying,  or, 
as  you  will  with  to  have  done  when  you  come 
to  die. 

A  fceptic  ir  one  that  is  in  fufpence,  and  \r\.~Jit^ 
different  between  truth  and  error  ;  and  either 
doubts,  whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  truth, 
or  whether  we  can  certainly  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ;  he  therefore  doubts  of  every  thing, 
and  holds  this  as  his  only  certain  principle,  that 
nothing  is  certain  ;  but  then  he  contradicts  him- 
felf,  in  holding  this  one  thing  for  certain,  that 
nothing  is  certain,  and  making  it  a  certain  prin- 
ciple. Pyrrho,  the  father  of  them,  did  net  be- 
lieve hisfenfes;  but  his  friends  were  fo  attentive, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  going  over  a  precipice, 
or  into  fire  or  water ;  and  he  has  had  fome  ge- 
nuine difciplcs  of  late,  who  difbelieve  that  there 
is  a  material  world,  but  only  an  idea  of  it  in  the  - 
mind,  without  an  archetype,  which  is  an  impof- 
fibility ;  and  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  fpirir, 
and  nothing  but  impreliions  and  ideas  in  nature  ; 
a  phylofophic  delirium.  Bigotry  and  fccpticifni 
are  equal  extremes  ;  and  it  is  a  miftake  to  fay, 
fuch  is  the  fafe  fide  to  err  on,  for  all  extremes 
arc  equally  dangerous ;  but  man  is  made 
A3 
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With  too  much  knoAvIedge  forthefceptlc's  fide, 
With  too  much  weaknefs  for  the  bigot's  pride. 
— It  a  perfon  wifh  to  lee  the  arguments  light  on 
any  fide  of  a  queflion,  they  will  appear  fo  to 
<*^^*i^hiai. — The  prejudice  of  education  leads  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  and  not  reafon  :  prejudice  is  an  o- 
pinion  formed  either  for  or  againft  a  thing,  be- 
fore it  be  rightly  examined  and  underftood  ;  and 
it  is  an  immenfe  labour,  even  with  the  help  of 
a  learned  education,  to  remove  fuch  prejudices, 
either  in  the  natural,  the  civil,  or  religious  life. 
Mankir.d  are  generally  prejudifed  in  favour  of 
their  naiive  country  and  cufloms,  as  well  as  their 
religion  ;  and  we  commonly  fay,  it  is  natural  for 
^fttt^  Ihem  to  be  fo.  Cuftom  becomes  as  it  were  a  fe- 
cond  nature,  and  is  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  na- 
ture herfelf. 

Whatever  principles  or  notions  are  firft  In- 
ftilled  into  the  mind,  are  feldom  eradicated  af- 
ter ^vards  ;  and  fcarce  any  other  country,  cuftoms, 
or  religion,  ever  become  quite  agreeable,  or  fa- 
njiiiar,  to  fuch  as  have  forfaken  their  native  one?, 
even  though  convinced  of  their  fuperiority,  or 
of  the  abfurdity  of  their  native  religion,  and 
quit  it  on  that  account ;  yet  they  feldom  heartily 
_  adopt  another,  but  remain  fceptics,  except  where 
^'"^^'enthufiafm  takes  place  ;  and  then  they  will  turn 
**'^  from  the  bell  to  the  worlt,  or,  on  the  contrary  j 
and  from  one  party  to  another,  or  make  a  di- 
vifion  without  any  material  difference,  and  yet 
imagine  it  as  great  as  that  between  light  and 
darknefs  ;  fo  that  a  true  jpnd  rational  reforma- 
tion is  either  a  miracle  or  fimilar  to  it,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity  and 
the  reformation.     So  g'-eat  is  the  power  of  cuf- 
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torn  and  education,  and  fo  weak  is  reafon,  or 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  prefent  flate.  So  that  a  right  education  is 
of  the  utmoft  importance  both  in  principles  and 
morals.  Unfl-Lilful  nurfes,  in  ordtr  to  prevent 
children  from  going  into  dark  places,  where 
they  may  flumble  and  fall^  often  perfuade  them 
that  there  are  hobgoblins  and  ghofts  in  the  dark; 
and  thus  inftill  into  their  minds  a  fear  of  fpirits 
when  it  is  dark,  fo  that  they  remain  under  that 
bondage  through  hfe  ;  whereas  fpirits,  being  in- 
vifible,  are  no  more  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light. 
No  part  of  literature  is  perhaps  worie  conduct- 
ed than  that  of  controverfy  ;  the  volumes  on  al- 
inoft  each  one  are  either  fo  many  or  fo  large, 
that,  being  difgufled  at  the  very  appearance  of 
them,  few  cultivate  a  right  acOj^uaintance  with 
the  principal  controverfics,  or  the  principal  points 
in  any  one  controverfy,  and  the  indolent  neglecl 
them  altogether  ;  though  the  danger  of  herefy 
and  fchifm  is  neceflary  to  be  kno\\n,  in  order 
to  avoid  them. — When  writings  were  fcarce  in 
the  world,  or  in  any  particular  language,  they 
were  perufed  with  unwearied  diligence;  and  the 
more  large  or  diffufe  any  were  in  fpeaking  or 
writing  in  thefe  days  of  voluntary  flavery,  they 
were  fuppofcd  to  have  the  more  merit ;  but  the 
world  is  now  got  into  the  Grecian  laconic  and 
right  tafte  in  that  point,  to  value  writers  and 
fpeakers  for  being  (liort  and  fubltantial,  to  com- 
prehend a  fca  of  matter  in  a  drop  of  language  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  laconic,  or  concife  writer  or 
fpe'dker,  will  fay  more  in  a  pamphlet,  or  in  half 
an  hour,  than  a  tedious  diffufe  one  will  do  in  a 
folio  or  in  half  a  day  :  brevity  fometimes  caufes 
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obfcurity,  but  prolixity  always  does  fo  ;  there  is 
no  being  dilfufe  without  confufion.  To  be  long 
and  loud  in  writing  and  fpeaking,  are  certain 
figns  of  the  want  of  merit,  in  order  to  make  up 
in  bulk  or  found  what  is  wanting  in  fubflance. 
If  every  book  were  reduced  to  its  quinteffence,- 
many  folios  would  be  reduced  to  pamphlets,  ' 
and  many  an  author's  works  would  be  loft  al- 
together. Folios,  or  many  volumes,  in  either  hif- 
tory  or  fcience,  might  well  be  fummed  up  in 
pamphlets,  and  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  and 
then  o-reat  expence  of  money,  time,  and  labour 
would  be  faved. — All  that  any  can  learn  by  : 
reading  fome  books,  even  on  the  chief  fubjeds 
of  literature,  is,  that  they  lofl:  all  the  forefaid  ex- 
pcnces.  How  much  more  is  it  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  thole  that  can  have  no  folid  ufeful  know- 
ledge to  enlighten  or  enrich  the  mind  ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat   univerfally  of 
all  the  controverfies,  or  all  the  points  of  any  one  ; 
as  fome  controverfies  are  of  no  importance,  and 
many  things  controverted  in  almolt  each  one. 
Some  are  as  much  deliriums  as  herefies.  It  is  on- 
ly the  principal  controverfies,  and  the  important 
points  in  thefe  I  intend  to  treat.     It  is  certain, 
that,  as  an  argument,  or  an  admonition,  multi-  i 
plies  in  words,  it  lofes  in  weight ;  and  the  cafe  is  ' 
the  fame  with  regard  to  arguments  on  a  contro- 
verfy.     I   fhall  therefore  make   my  arguments 
fliort  and  few.  When  one  fufficiently  overthrows 
an  abfurdity,  more  are  needlefs.   As  I  intend  my  ; 
publications  for  general  ufe,  I  ftudy  to  be  fhort ! 
and  plain;  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  have  little  j 
time  or  money,  and  for  the  weak  and  ignorant. 
I  intend  this  not  only  for  an  introduction  to  the 
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ftudy  of  controverfy  at  the  Univerfity,  in  order 
to  perform  what  I  promifed  fome  years  ago,  of 
reducing  the  fubftance  of  all  the  controverfies  to 
a  fmall  compafs,  for  the  benefit  of  fludents,  but 
alfo  for  the  illiterate. 

All  abfurdities  and  corruptions  are  reduced  to 
three  kinds,  viz.  herefy,  fchifm,  profanenefs. 
Hercfy  is  a  word  of  Greek  original,  and  fignifies 
an  ele61ion,or  choice  of  an  opinion  or  way ;  taken 
up,  not  from  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  for  af- 
feded  fingularity,  and  fmifter  defigns  ;  a  party- 
bufinefs,  oppofite  to  the  common  good,  viz^  unity 
and  concord  for  worldy  intereft,  or  a  divifion 
from' contention  and  difcord.  The  fame  Greek 
word  in  the  New  Teftament  is  rendered  both 
herefy  and  fed.  Ads  v.  17.  xv.  5.  xxiv.  5,  14. 
xxvi.  5.  xxviii.  22.  i  Cor.  xi.  19.  Gal.  v.  19. 
5»KiVvVca\\l^.  So  that  herefy  is  either  fpeculative  in 
opinion,  feclarian  in  fociety,  or  pradical  in  con- 
verfation.  Oppofite  to  truth,  unity,  and  mora- 
lity, it  is  the  adhering  or  cleaving  faft  to  any 
abfurdity  or  error  in  principle  or  pradice.  Or-^V'^t^ 
thodoxy  is  a  right  opinion  or  principle  ;  and  he-^^^^y^ 
terodoxy  is  another,  or  different  opinion,  oppo 
fite  to  the  right  one,  that  is  an  erroneous  one. 
and  coincides  with  herefy.  Canonical  is  what  fa^/^ 
is  infallible,  or  an  unerring  rule,  as  the  infpired 
Writings.  In  the  fecondary  fenfe,  it  alfo  fignifies 
what  is  eflabliflied  by  public  authority  as  a  law. 
And  as  the  church  of  Rome  claims  infallibility, 
fhe  calls  every  thing  (he  does  canonical,  as  the 
eflablilhing  laws,  days,  and  hours  for  v/orfliip, 
faints  for  adoration,  to  be  invoked  as  media- 
itors,   &c. 
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A  Rational  Inquiry  concerning  Truth  in 
Matters  of  Religion. 

(Some  of  the  beafls  have  certain  degrees  of  rea- 
fon,  as  the  elephant,  which  is  called  half-ra- 
tional by  philolophers  :  and  the  beavers  build 
their  habitation  with  much  art  and  defign,  as 
Father  Bougeant,  on  the  language  of  brutesj 
obferves ;  they  have  alfo  a  language,  and  un-* 
derftand  one  another  ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
the  power  of  imitation,  to  learn  artiticial  lan- 
guage from  man,  and  notes  of  mufic;.  but 
they  have  not  fo  much  as  to  make  them'ca* 
pable  of  religion,  for  they  want  the  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  of  moral  good  and  tVi]^ 
called  confcience,  or  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
therefore  are  not  moral  agents,  or  accountable 
for  their  conduft.) 

MAN,  flrlctly  fpeaking,  is  properly  denomi* 
nated  a  religious  creature,  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  brutes  ;  as  all  nations  had  deities, 
religious  worfhip,  and  oracles. 

When'  I  attained  to  the  years  of  difcretion, 
and  became  capable  to  exercife  reafon,  (fays  the 
philofopHer)  I  began  to  examine  which  of  the 
four  religions  is  the  true  one,  and  which  is  the 
true  church.  I  did  not  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  religion  and  church  I  was  bred  in  was  the 
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right  one,  becaufe  it  fays  fo,  for  every  one  does 
that.  I  obferved,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  con- 
tinue to  hold  faft  to  the  religion  and  cuftoms 
with  which  they  were  brought  up  ;  and  as  many 
pf  thefe  are  contrary  to  one  another,  they  can- 
not all  be  right.  Many  miftake  cuftom  and  c- 
ducation  for  truth,  and  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion ferves  to  rivet  them  in  their  errors  ;  nor  can 
they  give  any  reafon  why  they  hold  fuch  cuftoms 
and  religion,  but  that  they  were  brought  up  with 
them;  and  therefore  they  are  right,  and  all  others 
wrong  :  and  both  churchmen  and  ftatefmen,  led 
by  political  motives,  confirm  them  in  thefe  opi- 
nions to  their  hurt  and  ruin. 

r  therefore  obferved,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  unlearn  falfe  principles,  or  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  and,  for  this  end,  to  follow 
the  rules  that  God  has  given  us  rather  than  men  ; 
for  Pagans,  or  Deills,  Mahometans,  Jews,  and 
Chriflians,  and  every  party  of  thefe  affiim  they 
only  are  right. 

We  have  three  rules  to  judge  what  is  right 
or  wrong  by,  each  for  their  proper  objects,  .viz. 
Our  bodily  fenfes,  our  reafon,  and  revelation;  and 
thefe  cannot  contradict  one  another,  for  God  is 
the  author  of  them  all,  and  he  cannot  be  the 
author  of  contradictions.  Scripture  doctrines 
are  above  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  but  when 
they  are  revealed,  they  cannot  be  contrary  to 
it.  It  is  by  our  reafon  we  muff  judge  what  are 
the  marks  and  evidences  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  whether  the  Koran  of  Mahomet.^  or  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  be  divine  oiacles.  And 
it  is  our  reafon  that  makes  us  capable  of  religion. 
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If  we  give  up  with  our  reafon,  or  follow  not  the 
dictates  of  it,  we  arc  no  better  than  brutes  that 
adt  by  infliinct ;  and  if  we  give  up  with  our  fenfes, , 
or  do  not  believe  them,  we  are  worfe  ;  and  yet 
we  muft  give  up  with  both,  and  revelation  too, 
if  we  worfhip  creatures  and  artificial  workman* > 
fhip,  or  admit  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  worfhip  , 
performed  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  or  think  that 
creatures  are  omniprefent,  as  the  addrefling  them 
at  the  fame  time  in  diftant  places  fuppofes,  or , 
make  a  divifion  without  any  material  difference; 
and  whatever  elfe  is  evidently  abfurd  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind.  Can  any  believe  thatfnow 
is  black,  that  honey  is  bitter,  and  gall  fweet?  that 
fire  is  cold,  and  ice  hot  ?  that  a  part  of  any  thing 
is  equal  to  the  whole  of  it,  whoever  may  afHrm 
it  ?  No  perfon,  church,  or  nation,  is  allowed  to  be 
a  judge  in  their  own  caufe;  for  they  would  juftify 
themfelves,  and  condemn  their  opponents,  Prov. 
xviii.  17. 

The  Jews  have  flriclly  obfcrved  the  conduct 
of  the  Chriftian  church  in  all  periods,  and  they 
are  neutral  and  proper  judges  if  fhe  has  changed 
from  her  primitive  ftate,  and  whether  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  or  the  reformed  churthes,  Popery, 
Prelacy,  Prefbytery,  or  Independency  be  neareft 
the  original  model.  Money  made  the  difference  j  ' 
covetoufnefs  and  ambition  bred  corruption. 

Great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  pre- 
judices of  education;  theyaffeft  the  mind  as  the 
jaundice  docs  the  eye,  fo  that  it  fees  all  things  of 
its  own  complexion. 

The  mental  profped  magnifies  the  faults  of 
others  with  the  one  end,  and  diminifhes  its  own 
with  the  other. 
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We  fliould  beware  of  judging  that  the  faults 
of  others  fcem  as  great  to  them  as  to  us :  if  they 
appeared  fo,  they  would  indeed  be  fclf-condemn- 
cd  if  they  did  not  forfake  ihem  ;  but  they  gene- 
rally feem  at  mod  but  indifferent,  if  they  per- 
ceive them  at  all.  Some  eaftern  Pagans  thus 
learned  perfect  moderation  toward  one  another, 
and  hoped  that  the  Deity  would  accept  of  all 
their  different  modes  of  religious  worlhip,  as  na- 
ture delights  in  variety. 

Some  believe  abfurdities,  becaufe  they  will 
believe  them  without  any  reafon  ;  nay,  contrary 
to  every  reafon,  as  tranfubftantiation  ;  and  thus 
believe  with  the  will,  and  not  with  the  under- 
ftanding.  And  it  is  a  fatt,  that  fpcculative  men 
are  as  fond  of  their  opinions,  or  nKM.Ies  of  wor- 
fliip,  as  fenfual  ones  are  of  the  gratification  of 
iheir  appetites,  i  John  ii.  i^,  i6.  ;  and  will  not 
quit  them,  though  ihey  are  fcnfible  they  are 
wrong,  contrary  to  the  fore-mentioned  Pagans. 
Bigots  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  are  the 
only  favourites  of  heaven,  that  God  will  accept 
of  the  rehgious  worfliip  and  fsrvice  of  none  but 
themfelves,  and  would  not  ov/n  him  as  their 
God  that  would  not  condemn  all  whom  they 
reprobate'. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY 

O  F    T  H  E 

VARIOUS  CONTROVERSIES 

AMONG 

Pagans,  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Clinftlans, 
PHILQSOPHICAL  and  THEOLOGICAL: 

CONTAINING, 

I'A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS. 

THE  profeffors  of  all  religions,  natural  or  re- 
vealed, agree  in  the  general  principles  of 
dodrine,  worfhip,  and  morality. 

All  nations  acknowledged  a  God,  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate.  Thefe  feem  to  be  natural  principles, 
or  innate  ideas,  originally  impreffed  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  at  leafl  communicated  by  univer- 
fal  tradition,  derived  at  firfl  from  revelation. 
Adepts  in  oriental  and  antient  literature,  as  the 
author  of  the  travels  of  Cyrus,  Stillingfleet,  Cud- 
worth,  Gale,  Hyde,  Prideaux,  Sic.  obferve,  that 
not  only  the  Pagan  philofophers,  but  alfo  the 
poets  and  the  vulgar,  even  the  Egyptians,  the 
greatell  polythcifls,  andgroiTeil  idolaters,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Szc.  owned  but  one 
fupreme  God,  though  they  had  many  fubordinate 
fines  J  as  the  animated  elements,  viz,  fire,  air,  or 
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wind,  earth,  w^tcr,  animals,  vegetablcSj^rees,  &c. 
/•liars,  demons,  heroes,  departed  fouls,  &c.  which 
^^they  held  as  mediators  and  meffcngers   of  the 
gods.    The  poets,  with  their  fictitious  fables  and 
allegories,  v/rapt  up  every  thing  in  myftery  and 
obfcurity,  as   they  made  riddles   of  all  things  : 
And  as  the  priefts  found  the  bulk  of  mankind 
ftupid  and  grofs   in  their  conceptions,   and  unfit 
for  more  pure  v.'orfhip,  they  and  the   flatefmen 
judged  a   civil  or  political  religion,  a   medium 
betwixt  the  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers  and 
the  fancies  of  the  poets,  fitteil  for  them,  as  they 
were  unfit   for  the  fpeculations  of  the  philofo- 
phers.    It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  their  ma- 
ny gods  were  rather  nominations,  or  titles,  attri- 
butes, and  defignations   of  the  one   God,   than 
different  gods ;  as  Juno  in  the  air,  Neptune  in 
the  fea,  hz.  Pallas  wifdom.  Mercury  fpeech,  &c.* 
All  nations  agreed  alfo,-  that  God  was  to  be 
worfbipped,   though  they  differed  in  the  modes 
of  it.      They  acknowledged   his    government, 
and  afked  his  protection  and  diredion   in  all 
things.     Every  undertaking,  and  every  refredi- 
ment  began  with  an  addrefs   to  God,  and  con- 
cluded with  an  acknowledgment  to  him.    They 
alfo  agreed  in  a  future  ftate  of  fome  kind  ;   as  a 
fenfual  paradife,  &c.  for  the  virtuous,  and  vari- 
ous punifliments   for    the    vitious.     And   their 
care  of  the  body  after  death,  which  they  thought 
neceflary  to  the  reft  and  happinefs  of  the  dccea- 
fed,  had  fome  appearance  of  the  notion  of  a  re- 
furredion. 

*  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Syfttm. 
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The  original  mode  with  the  body  after  death 
was  interment,  or  to  confign  it  to  the  earth. 

The  Grecians  prepared  a  funeral  pile,  and 
burnt  it,  which  had  the  appearance  of  fonie- 
thing  lavage  in  it,  and  they  depofited  the  *f{ies 
carefully  in  an  urn  ;  they  had  alfo  bags  ci  af- 
beftos,  compofed  of  a  flax  that  would  not  burn, 
or  rather  of  filaments  cf  a  certain  kind  ot 
flone,  and  the  dead  body  being  put  into  one  of 
thefe,  burnt  to  aflies,  which  the  bag  preferved, 
as  it  was  not  confumed  in  the  fire :  and  \a  henit  wa-s 
decided  who  was  the  bed- beloved  wife,  Ihe  cafe 
herfelf  iiito  the  funeral  pile,  together  with  the 
body  of  her  hufband,  or  was  buried  alive  v,ith 
him,  that  fhe  might  have  his  fociety  in  the  other 
world,  which  was  reckoned  her  fpecial  privilege. 

The  Egyptians  extracted  the  bowels  an4 
brains,  embahned  and  anointed  the  body  with 
fpices,  myrrh,  and  perfumes,  (as  the  jews  alio  did 
before  burial)  to  keep  it  from  corruption,  and 
prefer ve  the  ccmplection;-  and  covti-  d  it  with  a 
thin  lawn  fillet,  through  which  the  features  ap- 
peared. They  fet  it  upright ;  and  at  firH:  (ight  one 
would  have  thought  it  alive,  till  a  more  iirid  in- 
fpeclion  difcovered  that  tre  feature  s  were  mc- 
tionlefs.  It  becan-.e  io  encrulled,  or  petriiT'eJ  that 
it  remained  entire  for  many  ages :.  and  fome  of 
thefe  Egyptian  mummies,  brought  from  thence, 
are  yet  to  be  fecn  in  the  cabinets  cf  the  ■  uriou's. 
Ihe  kings  built  the  pyramids  for  palaces  to  their 
bodies  after  death,  chufing  i.o  have  the  befl  ha- 
bitation where  they  were  to  remain  longed, 
even  through  all  ages  ;  but  ihis  mode  \vas  ex- 
pohng  the  mcannefs  of  the  deceafed  body. 
B3 
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Some  chufed  to  be  configned  to  the  element 
ihcy  worfhipped  ;    to  be  depofited  in  the  earth,  ;j 
water,  fire,  or  fufpended  in  the  air,  acg^rding  as 
they  worfhipped  any  of  thefe. 

-cCte^  Socrates  rcarQnsfomewhatanalogoustoPaul,that 
all  things  in  nature  fpringfrom  their  contraries; 
vegetables  decay  in  autumn,  and  arifc  from  pu- 
trefaflion  in  the  fpring  ;  and  certain  animals,  cal- 
led fleepfrs,  revive  from  their  torpid  or  benumbed 
ftate  ;  fo  that  there  is  fonvcthing  analogous  to 
the  refurredion  of  the  body,  in  nature. 

The  civilized  and  enlightened  Pagans  agreed 
alfo  with  the  profefTors  of  all  other  religions  in?, 
the  principles  of  morality.  Reafon  and  confci-  ' 
cnce  was  their  rule  to  diftinguifh  virtue  and  vice  ; 
called  the  light  of  nature,  as  it  difcovered  truth 
yid  duty  ;  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  bound  to 
the  praftice  of  it.  All  nations  had  alfo  oracles, 
and  believed  revelation. 

The  Pagans  differed  in  thciir  notions  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul. 

/n.o/  The  Stoics  thought  the  univerfe  confiflcd  of 
a  great  body,  and  a  great  foul ;  and  that  the 
foul  of  every  particular  pcrfon  was  a  part  of  the 
foul  of  the  world,  and  returned  to  it  after  death, 

^^^^zjv'The  Egyptians,  from  whom  Pythagoras  had  his 

/^  knowledge,  held  the  immortality  of  the  foul  t<r 
confifl  in  its  tranfmigration  from  one  body  or 
creature  to  another  ;  and  hence  the  original  of 
calling  children  by  the  names  of  virtuous  pro- 
geniLors,  or  relations,  that  the  foul  might  tranf- 
mit  with  the  name.  Thefe  notions  of  immortali- 
ty, as  alfo  the  fenfual  paradife  before-mentioned, 
are  evidently  abfurd,  and  refute  themfclves  and 
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one  another,  as  we  will  fee  afterwards  on  the 
Chriftian  fcheme. 

The  poets  that  thought  God  was  the  foul  of  u^ 
the  world  deified  all  parts  of  nature  as  parts  of 
God,  and  held  every  thing  facred.  Jupiter  ejl 
quodcunque  "Sides,  or,  that  the  world  was  the  tem- 
ple of  God  ;  Jovis  omnia  plena,  innocui  invite  nu- 
?nen  adejt^  and  that  the  fun,  ftars,  and  planets, 
were  the  manfions  of  intelligencies,  or  inferior 
deities  ;  but  ihefe  notions  of  God  and  fubordi- 
nate  deities  are  evidently  abfurd,  as  we  will  fee 
afterwards. 

Some  of  the  eaflerns,  as  the  Perfians,  &c.  i^i^ 
whom  the  Manichean  Chridians  follov.-ed,  in  cr-^^<?*< 
der  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  held,  that 
there  were  two  original  principles,  the  one  the 
author  of  good,  and  the  ether  the  author  of  evil 
and  matter ;  and  that  they  were  equally  power- 
ful ;  for  if  the  good  one  were  mod  powcrtul,  he 
would  deflroy  all  evil,  and  if  the  evil  one  were 
moft  powerful,  he  v/ould  deftroy  all  good ;  and 
the  laft-mentioned  fetl  thought  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  the  evil  one,  as  he  appointed  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  beafts  by  facrifice.  But  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  miftake. 

1/?,  B.ecaufe  there  cannot  be  two  felf  exiflent, 
or  neceffary-exiftent  independent  beings.  It  is 
an  inconfiftency  ;  for  each  being  independent, 
may  exift  alone,  and  the  other  may  be  fuppofed 
not  to  exift  \  and  therefore  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  neceffary-exifting  beings. 

idly,  Becaufe,  if  there  were  two  beings  equal 
in  power  and  in  oppofition,  they  would  pre- 
vent one  anotjjer  from  acting  \  fo  that  they  would 
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produce  neither   good  nor  evil,  or  they  would 
dcflroy  one  another's  operations. 

3(^/)',  Becaufe  no  being  purfues  evil  as  an 
end,  but  only  as  a  mean  to  gain  fome  end, 
though  it  is  a  fooliih  and  bad  one. 

^tb!y^  Becaufe  there  is  more  good  than  evil 
in  the  condition  of  every  creature,  and  confe- 
qucntly  in  the  world  ;  as  is  evident  from  this 
fad,  that  every  creature  wilhes  to  continue  in 
life  and  being. 

That  there  was  no  evil  in  the  original  condi- 
tution  of  things,  is  evident  from  the  idea  of 
God,  that  he  muit  be  a  perfeft  being  ;  that  is, 
perfediv  good,  and  nothing  evil  could  proceed 
from  his  hands.  And  the  tradition  of  this  is 
preferred  in  the  poet's  account  of  the  golden 
l^^//(  age,  when  there  were  neither  calamities  nor 
^^  crimes,  and  all  things  were  common,  like  the 
light  of  the  fun  and  the  air  ;  and  that  there  was 
a  perpetual  fpring  in  every  clime,  before  the 
flate  of  ths  earth  was  altered  by  the  inclination 
of  its  axis  ;  which  turned  the  waters  out  of  their 
beds  to  overflow  the  earth  for  crimes  commit- 
ted thereon,  and  made  the  inequality  of  days 
and  feafons  in  the  obhque  and  parallel  fpheres. 

But  the  origin  of  evil  is  accounted  for,  from 
the  neceffary  imperfedion  of  creatures  endued^ 
whh  liberty,  or  intelligent  creatures.  God,  the 
father,  or  author  of  all  things,  is  the  moft:  ab- 
folute  perfedion.  And  Nothing,  the  mother 
of  all  things,  is  the  moll  abfolute  imperfedion. 
But  if  it  be  afked,  why  did  not  Goci  make  his 
rational  creatures  immutable  ?  the  anfwer  is,. 
Ihat  is  impoffible :  for  that  is  the  property  oi 
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Deity  alone.  Moral  evil,  or  crimes,  brought  ca* 
lamities;  and  moral  evil  arofe  from  the  abufe  of 
liberty,  or  the  power  of  choice  ;  abnfing  that  li- 
berty or  freedom  of  will,  in  making  a  wrong 
choice,  contrary  to  the  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
received  ;  which  was  a£ting  contrarv  to  the  na- 
ture and  the  reafon  of  things.  It  was  impoiiible 
they  could  be  immutable  by  nature,  and  yet  be 
poffefled  of  liberty,  or  the  dignity  of  reafon.  • 
Therefore  the  higheft  rank  of  creatures,  had 
they  been  made  immutable  by  nature,  muft 
have  been  deilitute  of  liberty  and  choice,  and 
been  made  to  acl  from  necefiity,  and  would 
have  had  no  privilege  above  the  brutes  ;  but 
immutability  is  acquired  as  a  habit,  from  a  long 
feries  of  a£ls. 

The  Jewifh  rabbins  and  philofophers  fay, 
that  angels,  by  ceafing  to  contemplate  the  divine 
excellencies,  and  through  felf-conceit  or  pride, 
contemplating  only  their  own,  thus  fhrunk  into 
themfelves,  and  fell  from  their  original,  by  af- 
piring  ambition,  &c.  ;  and  man  fell  by  ceafing 
to  afpire  after  heavenly  things,  and  fallmg  in 
love  witH  fcnfual  enjoyments,  and  earthly  ihhigs. 
And  the  Pagan  philofophers  thought,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  in  a  former  flate  fell  into  Icve  with 
earthly  things,  and  for  the  punifliment  of  it 
were  plunged  into  bodies,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  former  ills,  by  trials  and  afflictions  in  their 
embodied  ftate,  till  purged  from  fehfual  affec- 
tions. 

But  revelation,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to 
a  previous  conduct  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate,  to 
folve  this  difficulty  of  mankind's  being  involved 
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in  calamities  before  they  commit  crimes,  tells 
us,  it  was  occafioned  by  a  pre-exiftent  crime  of 
a  common  progenitor. 

They  that  faid,  Whether  did  this  man  fin,  or 
his  parents,  John  ix.  i.  ihzt  he  was  born  blind  ? 
were  of  the  Pythagorean  perfuafion,  that  crimes 
done  in  former  bodies  were  punifhed  in  fubfe- 
quent  ones ;  and  that  man's  abufe  of  his  eyes  in 
a  former  date  was  puni(hed  with  the  want  of 
them  in  another.  But  of  this  more  afterwards- 
For  a  more  full  account  of  the  origin  of  evil,  fee 
the  ingenious  Bifhop  King. 

Another  difference  among  the  Pagans  was 
that  which  the  Antinoraian  Chriftians  followed, 
though  on  principles  fomewhat  different. 

Many  Pagans  held,  that  the  gods  could  do 
good  only,  and  could  inflid  no  punifliment ; 
having  nothing  vindidive  in  their  nature  ;  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  difpleafure  in  them  : 
but  this  was  reprefenting  them  as  doing  the 
greateft  hurt  and  injuftice,  in  fuffering  it  to  pafs 
unpunifhed.  Such  lenity  to  the  injurer  would  be 
cruelty  and  injuftice  to  the  injured,  and  foreign 
to  the  idea  of  a  juft  impartial  judge,  and  righ- 
teous governor ;  and  moft:  unfavourable  to  the 
virtuovxs  and  pious  worfliippers  of  God.  For  a 
more  full  account  of  this,  fee  that  moft  learned 
and  judicious  book,  entitled.  Revelation  Exami- 
ned with  Candour. 

Moreover,  the  poets  reprefented  many  of  their 
gods  like  the  bafeft  of  men. 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  paflionate,  unjuft  ; 
whofe  attributes  are  rage,  revenge,  and  luft  j 
and  that  the  way  to  pleafe  Bacchus,  Venus,  &c. 
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was  to  a£l  like  themfelves  in  their  worfhip.  And 
others  of  them  they  rcprefentcd  as  implacable 
furies,  that  dehghted  to  fee  them  do  cruelties  to 
themfelves,  and  in  facrificing  their  relations, 
which  they  even  did  to  appeafe  their  rage.  But 
it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  that  is  of  a 
perfect  being,  to  reprefent  him  fo.  To  deny 
the  purity,  or  any  of  the  perfections  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  the  jufliceof  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  that  God  rules  the  world  by  his  pro- 
videncCj  is  worfe  than  to  deny  his  very  being. 
That  great  man  Plutarch  faid,  he  would  count 
himfelf  lefs  injured  by  one  that  woulddeny  ever 
there  was  fuch  a  man,  than  by  another  that 
would  own  it,  and  fay  he  was  a  debauched  and 
vicious  perfon.  Socrates  differed  from  his  fel- 
low-citizens, not  fo  much  in  difowning  fubordi- 
natc  deities,  and  inferior  worlhip  due  to  them, 
as  the  vices  afcribed  to  them  by  the  poets  that  ^^ 
debafed  them.  And  Plaio,  by  excluding  the  /2a^ 
poets  from  his  common-wealth,  did  thereby  ex- 
clude their  gods,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  differences  in  their  ideas  of  their 
gods,  and  the  worfliip  fuitable  to  them,  the  Pa- 
gans were  divided  into  two  grand  divifions  with      / 
regard  to  their  worfhip,  viz.  the  Sabeans,  ^.wdi/^x^ 
Magians.  The  firft  had  temples,  altars,  iacrifices, 
images,  and  other  idols.     The  Magians,  whofe.,-;^^ 
chief  refidence  was  in  Perfia  and  the  EaH;,  and     / 
whofe  founder  was  Zoroafter,  rejected  thefe,  and 
faid  God  was  like  no  material  thing  ;   and  held 
fire  and  light  to  be  the  beft  fymbol  of  him  ;  and 
thought  he  was  fatisftcd  with  the  foul  of  the  fa- 
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crlfice ;  and  worfiiipped  toward  the  fun-rifing, 
/  or  before  the  fire.    See  Prideaux's  Connections. 

?^^"27^  But  the  origin  of  idolatry  feems  to  be  this  : 
''^Man  having  loft  the  favour  of  God  by  offending 
him,  and  being  excluded  from  that  intimate 
friendfhip  and  fellowfhip  he  at  fir  ft  enjoyed  with 
him,  and  from  paradife,  the  place  where  he  en- 
joyed it ;  and  being  naturally  pofTcfTed  of  a  de- 
fire  of  the  enjoyment  of  God,  and  communion 
with  him,  as  the  only  all-fufficlent  good  that  could 
fatisfy  nis  vafl  defircs,  and  his  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  chief  good,  had  recourfe  to  various  ways 
and  means  to  recover  and  obtain  this  object  of 
his  boundlefs  wifhes.  Senfible  of  his  impurity 
and  imperfeftion,  which  renders  him  incapable 
of  immediate  accefs  to  God  and  fellowfhip  with 
him,  he  imagined  that  divine  virtues  rcfided  in 
certain  creatures,  and  were  communicated  thro* 
thefe  to  him,  and  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  facella,  or  reprefentations  of  them  when  they 
were  below  the  horizon  ;  and  through  thefe  me- 
diums he  thought  that  divine  qualities  and  virtues 
were  communicated  to  him.  For  though  the 
grofs  ftupidity  of  the  vulgar,  after  being  long 
accuflomed  to  thefe,  might  take  them  for  deities, 
•  yet  the  firft  inventers  ©f  them  could  not  do  'fo  ; 
but,  at  moft,  fuppofed,  that  the  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, &c,  they  held  facred,  were  reprefentations 
of  certain  qualities  in  God,  or  means  of  convey- 
ing them  -y  as  the  ferpent  of  vengeance,  the  ox  of 
benefits,  <&€,  Wretched,  falfe  mediators,  and 
images  of  divinity  !  And  the  Egyptians  them- 
felves  held  thefe  only  as  hieroglyphics,  emblems, 
and  fymbols  ;  befides  the  adoration  of  the  hea- 
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vcnly  bodies,  the  elements,  vegetables,  ai)d  ani- 
mated parts  of  nature.  The  firfl  invention  of 
idolatry  feems  to  have  been  the  deifying  ancef- 
tors  or  progenitor?,  and  erecilngimat;,es  of  them. 
Thus  Ninus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  invent- 
er  of  idolatry,  in  deifying  his  father  under  the 
title  of  Belus,  or  Lord,  after  bis  death.  Thus 
princes,  heroes,  the  inventers  of  ufeful  arts,  6v. 
were  deified  after  their  death.  So  that  the  hea- 
then gods  were  but  dead  i]|i^^  ^is  themfeives 
confefs.  Their  temples  were^their  fepulchres, 
^c,  and  their  iheogonia,  or  generation  of  their 
gods,  intimates  thus  much  ;  and  many  of  them  ^ 
were  the  bafsll  of  men.  Cicero  of  the  nature  ^^< 
'  of  the  gods  acknou'ledges  this.  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Mercury,  were  the  moft  vicious 
of  men.  Mars  v.as  a  foldier,  Vulcan  a  fmith, 
Neptune  a  mariner,  Apollo  a  (hepherd,  Minerva 
a  fpinfter,  Saturn  a  hufbandman,  Efculapius  a 
phyfician,  <&c. 

The  Pagans  differed  alio  about  the  origin  and 
formation  of  things,  or  the  world's  original  j  and 
fome  of  them  that  owned  it  afcribed  it  to  other 
caufes  than  the  Creator,  as  chance,  &c.  Though 
this  may  i'eem  to  belong  to  philofophy  rather 
than  theology,  yet  it  is  connected  with  it,  as  it 
relates  to  the  regard  due  to  God  as  Creator. 
Some  of  their  opinions  and  fchemes  of  it  are 
unworthy  of  notice.  Though  all  the  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians, 
&c.  and  all  the  primary  philofophers,  held  by 
tradition  that  the  world  was  created,  till  Ocellus, 
who  lived  after  the  lafl  of  the  prophers,  and  not 
long  before  Plato  j  yet  after  ones,  to  be  fmgular- 
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denied  or  doubted  of  it  upon  this  principle,  ex 
Tiihilo  nihil  Jit.     But  they  feetn  to  be  miftakcn 
in  their  ideas  here,  as  if  it   were  alledged  that 
any  thing  could  caufe,  or  give  being  to  itfelf.  In 
this  fenfc  their  hypothefis  is  juft,  ex  nihilo  nihil 
'o^e-fM^/fit,  The  Academics,  Peripatetics,  &c.  held,  that 
j^jj^^^  was  made  out  of  pre-exiftent  matter,  or  that 
^ _        it  was  eternal,  as  to  both  matter  and  form.  Epi- 
'***'**'"^''^rus,  or  rather  Dcmocritus,  from  whom  he  had 
that  notion,  held,  that  it  came  into  its  prefcnt 
ftate   by    the   eafual   concourfe  of  an    infinite 
number  of  atoms,  that  exifted  in  the  regions  of 
infinite  fpace  ;  but  then,  as  Cicero  obferves,  thefe 
\   *■     atoms,by  their  eafual  concourfe,  haveneverform- 
t<i*r5^-ed  a  city  or  a  temple.  Spinoza,  a  late  philofopher, 
acknowledged  no  God  but  the  frame  of  nature  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  firfl:  that  aflerted  that  God 
fuffered,  viz.  when   any  part  of  nature  fufier- 
%^.      cd.     Defcartes  fuppofed,  that  if  God  only  cre» 
^^^^^  ated  matter,  and  divided  it  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  parts,  and  put  them  into  motion,  it  would 
have  produced  the  world  by  the    mechanical 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  without  any  more 
ado.     His  fcheme  feems  to  be  compofed  of  pre- 
exiftent  matter  and  atoms,  a  little  varied  ;  as, 
firft.  That  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe  was  di- 
vifible  into  infinite  parts,  and  divided  into  many, 
all  in  motion,  and  of  three  elements,  or  kinds  : 
firft.  The  fun  and  fixed  ftars  ;  fecond,The  planets, ; 
comets,  &c.  ;  third.  The  heavens.    Some  of  his 
particles  were  fpherical,  others  conical,  others 
triangular,  &c.     The  fpherical  were  made  fo  by 
fridion  ;  the  angles  being  cut  off,  became  the 
fubtile  elements,  and  fill  the  void  parts  j  and  his 
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triangular  ones,  wreathed  together,  make  the 
earth.  His  particles,  being  impelled  in  his  vor- 
tex, thus  formed  the  fubtil  elements,  heavenlf^ 
bodies,  and  folid  matter;  but  they  cannot  be 
felf- moving.  His  fcheme  is  but  a  modification 
of  the  atomical.  See  Sliilingfleet's  origines  fa- 
cra2.  Cudworth's  intellcdual  fyflem.  Clark  on 
the  attributes.  Sec. 

(The  notions  of  fome  of  the  ancients  tended 
to  materialize  fpirit,  as  diofe  of  the  moderns 
tended  to  fpiritualize  matter.)  We  cannot  but 
remark,  that  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  with 
regard  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
were  as  wild  and  erroneous  as  they  were  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  uni- 
verfc.  The  Tolemaic  fcheme  made  all  the  pla- 
nets, with  the  fun  in  the  midfl  of  them,  revolve 
in  orbits  round  the  earth.  This  is  indeed  the 
apparent  motion  to  a  fuperficial  obferver  ;  and 
the  aftronomical  error  of  the  vulgar,  judging  ac- 
cording to  occular  or  fenfible  appearance  in  a 
fuperficial  manner  :  For  upon  a  flri£t  obfervation 
of  the  apparent  ftationary  and  rctrogade  motions, 
and  the  dlfierent  magnitudes  of  fome  of  the  pla- 
nets in  their  aphelions  and  apogees,  the  eye  will 
difcover  that  this  cannot  be  the  real  motion.  The 
Tychonic  fcheme  is  a  medley  of  the  lolemaic 
and  the  true  fyflem,  m.uking  all  the  planets  but 
the  earth  revolve  in  orbits  about  the  fun,  but 
then  making  him  with  that  fyflem  revolve  about 
the  earth.  The  notion  of  the  primum  mobile, 
or  fird  mover,  the  chryflalline  heavens,  the  [tvcn 
fphcrcs,    and   firmament   of  fixed  ftars,  were 
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cqvially  fanciful.  See  Martin's  young  gentleman 
and  lady's  philofophy. 
We^^f^fV  'Ihefe  fchemcs  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  &c. 
lead  me  to  confider  an  hypothefis  that  may  per- 
haps by  this  time  be  thought  to  have  been  out 
of  my  dcfign,  as  I.  have  pafltd  it  over  fo  long, 
I  mean  Atheifm  ;  and  indeed  it  was  pretiy  much 
out  of  my  defign,  as  all  fchemes  of  it  are  incon- 
fiftent  and  impoffible.  It  is  a  queflion  if  there 
be  a  fpeculative  Atheift  in  the  world  ;  fuch  an 
unnatural  monflrous  production  nature  cannot 
produce  ;  but  there  are  too  many  optional  and 
pradical  ones,  (Pfal.  xiv.  i.)  that  wifh  fecretly 
there  were  no  God  to  punifh  their  crimes,  and 
live  as  if  there  were  no  God  nor  future  ftate  of 
retribution,  (Pfal.  x.  4.)  They  confider  not  that 
God  will  render  unto  them  according  to  their 
evil  deeds  :  and  many  who  profefe  to  know  God 
ad  otherwife,  (Fit.  i.  16.)  As  the  author  of  na- 
ture difplaycd  obferves,  it  is  paying  too  much 
regard  to  fuch  as  wantonly  deny  there  is  a  God, 
to  difpute  with  them,  or  offer  to  convince  them, 
as  they  defcrve  no  notice,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
hifled  at.  They  that  denied  firft  principles,  as 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  were  hilled  out  of  the  fchools  as  ridiculous 
and  abfurd. 

Atheifts  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  ;  firft. 
Such  as,  through  ignorance  or  flupidity,  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  think  and  confider,  and  fo 
have  not  attained  to  the  ufe  of  their  faculties  ; 
fecondly,The  vicious  that  have  renounced  them  ; 
thirdly,  Thofe  that  from  partial  views,  or  falfe  i- 
deas  in  logic  and  philofophy,  think  the  argu* 
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ments  againfl:  the  being  of  God  more  weighty 
than  thole  that  are  for  it.     It  is  owned  on  all 
hands,  that  the  being  of  a  God  is  to  be  defircd, 
and  every  argument  uicd   againfl   it  fhews  this.. 
For  if  it  be  faid,  the  notion  and  belief  of  a  God 
is  not  from  nature,  but  policy,  then  it  is  owned 
to  be  for  the  good  of  fociety-     If  it  be  fuppofed 
that  the  world   came  into  exiftence  by  chance, 
and  is  every  moment   ready  to  be  deflroyed  by 
it,  then  it  is  diftnal  to  live  in  fuch  a  world.     If 
it   be  fuppofed   that   the  world   is   eternal,  and 
that  all  things  are  by  fatal  neceflity,  then  liberty 
and  choice  were  better.     If  it  be  argued  from 
fuppofed  defers  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  by  providence,  then  it 
is  better  that  the  world  be   made  and  governed 
by  a  perledly  wife  and  good  Being.     It  is  felf- 
evident,  that  fomething  niuft  have  exilled  from 
•eternity,  or  been   without  a  beginning,  as  no- 
thing could   be  the  caufe  of  its   own   exiifence, 
for  that  fuppofes  it  both  to  exift  and  not  to  exift 
at  the  fame  time.     And  that  Being  muft  be  felf- 
exiilent,  necelFary-exiftent,  independent,  and  im- 
mutable, elfe  it  might  ha-^-e  ceafed  to  be  :  it  mufl 
alfo  be  intelligent,  omnifcient,  immenfe,  omni-. 
potent  ;  a  free  agent,  and  one  ;   not  a  fucceffion 
of  mutable  beings,   from  no   caufe  without,  for 
then  there  is  no  internal  caufe  of  their  exiftencco 
The  atomical,  &€.  philofophers,  who  denied 
the  creation,  wanted  thereby  to  exclude  the  De- 
ity as  Creator.     And  Epicurus,  who   placed  all 
happinefs  in  pleafure  of  fenfe  and  contemplation, 
denied  a  providence,  or  that   God  took  any  no- 
tice of  human  affairs,  being  wholly  occupied  iia  . 
C  3 
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the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellencies  ;  left 
only  the  nj^rae  of  God,  and  denied  the  reality, 
as  Cicero  obferves  ;  but  he  taught  to  moderate 
pleafures,  in  order  to  prefervethe  relifli  of  them, 
contrary  to  modern  Epecureans.  The  Sadducees 
among  the  Jews  were  fmiilar  to  thefe.  Defcar- 
tes*s  fcheme  of  the  mechaniGal  laws  and  motions 
of  the  particles  of  matter  of  certain  forms,  is  but 
a  modilication  of  Epicurus*s  fcheme.  That  the 
goodnefs  of  God  was  communicative  from  eter- 
nity, in  creating  fyflems,  and  giving  being  and 
happinefs  to  creatures,  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
though  it  was  not  fo  neceffary,  but  voluntarily. 
There  may  be  numberlefs  fyflems  of  worlds  in 
the  immenfity  of  fpacc. 
''^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  never  an 
error  in  theology,  but  it  proceeds  from  one  in 
logic  or  philofophy.  Men  of  genius,  or  fuch  a$ 
would  be  thought  fo,  and  being  but  half  learn- 
ed, through  the  defire  of  novelty,  fingularity, 
curiofity,  pride,  vanity,  &c.  would  carve  out 
new  ways,  and  devife  new  inventions ;  and  will 
not  follow  the  good  old  way  with  others,  but 
rather  go  alone  in  a  wrong  way.  Some  afferted 
water  to  be  the  firft  principle,  and  fo  mak-e  the 
gods  fwear  by  the  ocean,  or  the  Stygian  lake, 
as  being  the  firft  thing.  Others  made  air,  o- 
thers  made  night  and  chaos,  others  a  fubtile  fi* 
ery  fluid,  pervading  all,  and  diffufed  through 
all  things  :  and  others  made  hyle  the  firft  prin* 
ciple,  contrary  to  Mofes,  muddy  fluid,  or  mix- 
ture of  water  and  earth.  Air  and  light  were 
co-temporary,  and  were  not  till  the  elements 
were  feparatcd.    The  novelty  of  arts  difproves 
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the  eternity  of  the  world.  Eleclricity,  magnet- 
ifni,  the  mariner's  compafs,  &c.  &:c.  are  but  late 
difcoveries.  If  matter  were  felf-exiftents  then  it 
mufl  be  necefrciry-exifling,felf-moving,  &c.;  con- 
trary to  experience,  and  have  all  the  properties 
of  deity.  Two  original  principles  are  contrary 
to  the  unity  of  God,  as  there  can  be  but  one 
felf-exifting,  neceirary-exifling,  perfect,  indepen- 
dent Being.  The  laws  of  matter  and  motion, 
as  demonflrated  by  modern  and  experimental 
philofophers,  particularly  the  miodern  Archime- 
des, Newton,  Ihew,  that  it  cannot  be  eternal  j  for 
it  is  inert  in  its  original  ftate,  and  continues  ei- 
ther in  reft  or  motion,  till  impelled  or  flopped v>ibi 
by  external  force.  It  is  difficult  to  find  how  a- 
toms  began  to  move  in  a  vortex  where  there  is 
no  center  of  attraction,  and  to  gravitate  into 
continual  motion  ;  and  more  difficult  to  find  how 
vegetables,  aninials,  and  rational  beings,  with 
adive  povv^ers  and  faculties,  pafiions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  were  thus  formed  ;  or  even 
how  the  heavens  were  fet  to  revolve  in  their 
courfes.  The  notion  of  fome  philofophers,  thafe 
all  things  are  generable  and  corruptible,  is  con- 
trary to  the  notion  oi  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
that  nothing  is  fo  ;  and  that  notion,  that  whate- 
ver has  a  beginning  has  an  errd  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  fign  of  that  yet,  therefore  there  was  no 
beginning  of  things,  is  jufl:  only  concerning  what 
is  diffcluble,  or  has  the  feeds  and  principles  of 
diffolution  in  its  nature.  And  fome  things  may 
continue  long  ere  they  be  diffolved,  or  be  re- 
newed periodically,  as  vegetables  in  the  fpring. 
Concerning  which,  fee  Kay*s  wifdoin  of  God  ija 
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the  creation  ;  Derham*s  phyfico-theology  and 
aftro-theology,  and  nature  displayed  ;  the  learn- 
ed author  of  which  jufliy  obferves,  that  the  frame 
of  nature  proclaims  her  Author  as  clearly  as  a 
machine  does  the  Ikill  of  its  maker :  And  Galen 
the  Pagan  phyfician,  was  convinced  of  it,  from 
the  frame  of  the  human  body,  Atheifts,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  things,  were  divided  in- 
to feveral  clafles  ;  as  idealifts,  that  afierted  there 
is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  God  ;  and  others 
that  afferted,  fuch  an  idea,  being  incomprehenfi- 
blc,  could  not  be  conceived.  But  how  there 
can  be  an  idea,  fimple  or  complex,  without  an 
^'^^^rchetype,  is  inconceivable.  I'he  Fatalifts  held, 
that  all  things  are  by  necclfity,  or  that  irrehftible 
fate  is  the  fupreme  principle ;  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, and  the  defign  of  all  laws.  The  Hylo- 
pathians  held,  that  all  things  are  generablc  and 
corruptible,  both  qualities  and  forms,  from  dead 
matter,  and  derive  all  from  it.  The  Cofmoplaf- 
tics  held,  that  a  principle  of  a  fenfelefs  kind  pre- 
fides  over  all  nature,  and  animates  it  with  life, 
or  acts  it,  but  with  a  ftoicai  apathy.  The  Hy- 
lozoiac  fhratonics  held,  chat  all  matter  has  a  li- 
ving energetic  principle,  but  no  intelligence  in 
it.  Others  held,  that  a  plaflic  virtue,  tiiough 
not  a  fenfible  one,  acted  all,  but  that  is  Vulcan. 
Others  confidered  the  world  as  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal, pervaded  by  a  fubtilc  fiery  fluid,  pofieffed 
of  intelligence.  Others  held,  that  ail  things 
fprung  from  night  and  chaos  ;  that  they  produ- 
ced an  egg,  out  of  which  proceeded  love,  v/hich 
a6live  principle  acts  all ;  and  out  of  chaos  begaS: 
the  heavens  and  earth,  Sic. ;  fchcmcs   which. 
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i^ith  their  cofmogonia  and  theogonia,  are  too 
afcfurd  to  need  refutation.  See  Burnet's  and 
Whiilon's  theories  ;  Cudworth's  intellectual  fyf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe  ;  Stillingfleet's  origines  fa- 
cree  ;  Clark  en  the  attributes  ;  Fenelon's  de- 
monflration  of  a  God  ;  Charnock  on  the  attri- 
butes ;  Bate's  exiflence  of  a  God  ;  More's  an- 
tidote againfl  Atheifm  ;  Bentley's  confutation  of 
Atheifm  ;  Wilkins  on  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  Cicero  de  legibus  et  de  natura  deorum.     ^ 

Having  confidered  the  anticnt  Pagans,  wc^^i?*^ 
proceed  to  treat  with  the  modern  Deifts,  who 
account  themfelves  moral  philofophers  ;  that  is. 
Such  as  acknowledge  a  God,  the  Creator, 
Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  world  ;  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul;  or  a  future  flate  ;  that  God 
fliould  be  worfliipped,  and  the  focial  duties  per- 
formed, but  deny  the  neceffity  and  reality  of  re- 
velation ;  afferting,  that  reafon,  or  the  light  of 
nature,  is  a  fufficient  guide  to  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs.  'I'he  controverfy  with  them  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  points,  viz.  the  poffibility,  the 
neceffity,  and  the  evidences  of  revelation.  The 
firfl:  is  acknowledged.  It  is  granted,  that  ii:  is 
ijB^oflible  for  God  to  reveal  his  mind  and  wil'  to 
his  rational  creatures  ;  and  that  more  knowledge 
can  be  communicated  to  man  this  way,  thaii  lie 
can  acquire  merely  by  the  exercife  of  his  rea- 
fon, or  coHeQ;  from  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence.     But,  fecond, 

1  he  neceffity  of  it  is  denied,^  and  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  reafon,  or  the  light  of  nature  affiert- 
ed  ;  but  t'je  abfurdity  of  this  will  appear  both 
fromfa^s  and  authciities.   i.  Reafon,  or  the  light 
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of  nature,  could  not  difcover  the  moft  import-' 
ant  things,  as  a  right  knowledge  of  the  nature.; 
perfeftions,  and  providence  of  God.  A  late  in 
genious,  judicious  author,  has  attempted  tc 
demonftrate,  that  all  the  knowledge  of  God 
•that  is  in  the  world  is  from  revelation  or  tra- 
dition. Reafon  could  not  difcover  fome  of  the 
mod  amiable  perfedions  of  the  divine  nature, 
as,  pardoning  mercy,  redeeming  love  and 
grace,  &cc.  though  it  difcovered  the  power, 
■wifdom,  g-oodnefs,  patience,  and  fome  idea  ol 
the  juftice  of  God  in  creation  and  providence. 
Reafon  could  not  fliew  what  way  of  worfhip  wa? 
acceptable  to  God.  Reafon  could  not  difcover 
how  forgircnefs  of  fins,  and  reconciliation  to 
God,  or  the  recovery  of  his  favour,  that  was 
loft  by  fin,  could  be  obtained  ;  or,  if  repent- 
ance be  a  fufEcient  atonement,  but  rather,  thatfi; 
it  is  not ;  and  therefore  they  offered  facrifices  tc 
atone.  Reafon  could  obtain  no  fatisfying  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  a  future  ftate,  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  revelation,  being  dark  be- 
fore. Though  the  heathens  might  pray,  they 
had  no  promife  of  being  anfwcred  j  and  though 
they  fhould  repent,  they  had  no  promife •••dl 
pardon. 

2.  The  infufficiency  of  nature's  h.qht,  and  the 
neccfTity  of  revelation,  will  appear  from  the  tef- 
timony  and  experience  of  the  greatefl  men  in 
the  Pagan  world.  We  know  befl  what  reafon 
can  do,  by  obfcrving  w^hat  it  has  done  in  them 
who  poifeifcd  and  exercifed  it,  to  the  highefl  de- 
gree attainable  by  man  in  the  prefent  (late. 
The  antient  philofophers,  as  Socrates  the  father 
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;|of  Grecian  wifdotn,  the  greatefl:  man  In  the  Pa- 
gan world,  with  whom  it  was  reckoned  a  hap- 
.pincfs  to  live ;  the  divine  Plato,  &c.  ;  wc  find 
3greatly  at  a  lofs,  groping  in  the  dark,  and  mak. 
ting  heavy  complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  natu- 
.iral  light ;  and  ardently  wifhing  for  fuperior  in- 
jftruction,  and  expeding,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
,^heaven  would  fend  the  inlhuclor  they  needed. 
l;They  could  not  advife  the  people  to  perform  any 
„worfhip,  but  feemed  rather  to  think,  that  they 
[[Ihould  not  perfifl:  in  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
„try  ;  but  wait  till  the  goodnffs  of  heaven  f^nt 
!|one  with  fufficient  ability  to  teach  them,  and 
[authority  to  enforce  his  precepts  and  Inftruc- 
ittions.  They  could  not  difcover  how  evil  came 
[into  the  world,  nor  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
,[  They  were  fadly  perplexed  about  a  future 
iftate,  and  how  to  obtain  the  favour  of  heaven. 
tSee  Plato's  works,  in  which  Socrates'  difcourfes 
.are  contained  ;  for  he  wrote  none  himfelf,  giving 
this  reafon  for  it,  that  the  paper  was  more  va- 
luable than  any  thing  he  had  to  write,  a  reafon 
rwhich  fatisfied  nobody  but  himfelF.  Before  we 
;proceed  to  confidcr  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
'we  fhall  anfwer  an  objedion,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  moment  that  can  be  made,  to  the  ne- 
[cefiity  of  revelation.  It  is  this  :  If  revelation  be 
Ineceffary  at  all,  it  was  necefiary  f©r  all  men  in 
jail  ages ;  but  it  has  not  been  granted  to  all, 
(therefore  it  is  not  necdfan^^l  he  anfwer  to 
[this  is  obvious,  from  ^^^^vme  conduct  in 
I  creation  and  providence  ;  the  obje6:ion  to  both 
^being  the  fame.  For  God,  in  his  other  difpenfa- 
tions,  has  not  given  the  fame  gifts  to  all :  Some 
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enjoy  liberty,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  while 
others  are  deftitutc  of  all  thefe.  Some  are  rich, 
others  are  poor.  Some  have  a  better  clime 
than  others.  Some  fpecles  of  creatures  polTefs 
a  high  degree  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  o- 
thers  a  low,  and  bafe  ftate. 

And  its  being  given  gradually,  and  not 
all  at  once,  is  analagous  to  the  condud  of  the 
Deity  in  his  other  difpenfations.  The  ufcful 
arts,  and  particularly  medicine,  for  the  health 
of  the  body,  were  gradually  difcovered.  But 
though  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
b'y  his  right  of  fovereignty,  didributes  his  gifts 
varioufly,  as  to  his  infinite  wifdom  feems  meet, 
both  in  nature  and  providence,  and  bellows  fpe- 
cial  favours  on  fome  above  others,  yet  he  is 
ftill  the  common  parent ;  and  did  not  totally  dif- 
regard  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Jews  imagined,  but 
raifed  up  eminent  men,  almoft  in  every  age,  in 
the  heathen  world,  to  flop  the  torrent  of  igno- 
fei/ ranee  and  corruption.  And  the  heathens  were 
not  all  ignorant  of  God,  though,  by  their  ownj 
fault,  mod  of  them  loft,  not  only  the  promife 
of  the  gofpel  given  to  the  patriarchs,  Adam,  &c, 
but  alfo  the  knowledge  of  God,  yet  all  did  not 
fo ;  for  though  Job  and  his  friends,  and  Corne- 
lius, were  not  in  the  chuYch,  but  were  heathens, 
yet  they  worfliipped  the  true  God  ;  and  in  every 
nation  and  age,  he  that  fearcth  God,  and  work- 
eth  righteoufndb.,  i^:siCGepted.  If  they  improve 
the  talents  they  have,  nd  more  can  be  required; 
and  to  him  that  doth  fo,  more  fhall  be  given. 
They  might  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  benefits  communicated  to  their  minds 
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by   fupernatural   influences    and    illuminations, 

V  without  external  revelation  ;   as  we  fee  ^ob  and 

his  friends  had.     The  heathens,  by  ufing  facri- 

•  fices,  fliewed  their  fenfe  of  the  need  of  atone- 
;'  ment  and  a  mediator,  of  which  they  had  a  ge- 
neral fenfe  or  tradition. 

The  third  thing  was  the  evidences  of  revelation. 
,  Thefe  are  twofold,   direcl  and  indirect,  or   ex- 
'  ternal  and  injernal.     The  firft  is  alfo  twofold  ; 
1  the  accoarpliGiment  of  prophecies,  and  the  per-  ^ 
formance  of  miracles.     None  can  foretel  future  <^ 
events  with  certainty  of  their  accomplifliment ; 
but  he  that  rules  the  world,  direds  and  difpofes 
of  all  affairs,   and  brings  to  pafs  all  events  ;   or 
'' thofe   to  whom    he    communicates  that  know- 
•ledge.     The  heathen  oracles  v/ere  mere  conjee-  ^ 
;  tures  and  uncertainties,  and  therefore  equivo- 
'  cal,  accidental,  or  falfe  ;  they  were  generally  ex- 
prefied  in  equivocal  terms,  as, 

Aio  te  Jiacidem  Rsmanos  vbicere  po/Je  ; 

which  may  be  underflood  either  ways.  I  fay  -• 
thou,  jEacides,  may  conquer  the  Romans  ;  or  the 
Romans  may  conquer  thee,  iEacides;  as  alfo,  that 
to  Crcefus  Kii:g  of  Lydia,  when  he  went  over 
the  river  lialys,  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire  ;  which  happened  to  be  his  own,  though 
he  underftood  it  otherwife.  Iho'  there  be  fome 
prophecies  refpeding  events  yet  future,  not  yet 

•  accomplilhed,  yet  many  are  accomplifhed  ;  as  the 
flood  o  Noah,  predicted  120  years  before  it 
happened  ;  the  dei>rud^ion  of  Sodom,  Ifrael'^ 
going    to   Egypt,    ^fflidion    there,    deliverance 

■from  it,  and   obtaining   poffeliion   of  Canaan. 
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The  time  of,  and  deliverance  from  the  Baby- 
]oni(h  captivity.     Cyrus   by  name  was  foretold 
to  be  their   deliverer  about  ico  years  before  he 
was  born.     The  coming  of  the  IVIcfTias,  and  the , 
circumflanccs  of  it,  Ifaiah  liii.  Dan.  ix.  24.  and  ! 
he  predicted  his  own  death,  with  the  manner  of  ' 
it,  and  alfo  his  refurreclion,   the  propagation  of  * 
the  gofpel,  and  the  oppofition  that  would  be 
made  to  it,  &c.     Prophecies  are  frequently  ex- 
prelled  in  figurative  terms  ;  if  they  were  literally 
cxpreffed,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  their  acconi- 

^^^^plilhment  in  fome  cafes.  2dly,  Miracles  are 
the  fecond  dired:,  or  external  evidence  of  reve- 
lation. Revelation  itfelf  indeed  is  a  miracle, 
and  it  was  attefled  by  miracles.  The  definition 
of  a  miracle  is  this,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  lav/s 
of  nature  ;  an  aclion  or  event  out  oi  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  nature ;  it  is  an  extraordinary 
fupernatural  event,  that  could  not  be  efi'ectecl 
by  any  created  fldll  or  power  ;  as"  raifnig  the 
dead,  £cc.  for  every  extraordinary  thing  is  not  a 

^e^  miracle.  Angtl^,  or  invifible  powers,  good  or 
bad,  may,  by  iecrtts  in  nature,  perfor'm  things 
above  the  {k\\\  or  power  of  man.  Mofes,  the 
firft  infpired  writer,  attefled  his  commiflion  in 
Kgypt  at  tlie  red  fea,  and  in  the  wiklcrnefs  by 
miracles.  And  though  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
did  like  to  him  in  fome  things,  either  by  tricks 
of  legerdemain,  and  the  aid  of  Satan  ;  fuddenly 
removing  one  objed,  and  fubltituting  another, 
fo  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  transformation 
of  one  creature  into  another  ;  or  fuddenly  bring- 
ing a  nev/  object,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a' 
real  produtlion  j  or  by  darkening  or  condenfmg 
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the  medium,  to  mifreprefent  the  objed  ;  or  by 
a  deception  of  the  fancy,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  dreams  ;  yet  the  magicians  owned 
the  finger  of  God  in  other  things,  which  they 
could  not  do.  The  other  prophets  did  miracles 
alfo,  as  Elijah,  and  Eliflia  in  raifing  the  dead,  kc; 
and  particularly  Chrid  and  his  apodles  did  many 
miracles  ;  as  healing  difeafes  with  a  word,  flil- 
hng  the  winds  and  waves,  raifing  the  dead,  &c. 
A  miracle  is  the  fnorieil  and  niou:  direft  proof 
of  a  divine  melTage  or  commifTion.  The  Jews 
faying,  that  Jefus  dole  the  name  Jehovah 
out  of  the  oracle,  (which  they  call  Tetragram- 
maton,  as  it  confifts  of  four  letters  in  the  He- 
brew,) and  that  he  tliercby  wrought  his  mira- 
cles, is  too  fabulous  to  need  confutation  :  and 
the  fubtle  fophiflry  of  fome  late  mortal  Deills, 
"to  deflroy  the  notion  of  a  miracle,  is  eqr.slly  ab- 
ftird,  and  has  been  full-/  anfwered  and  refuted 
by  others,  as  Dr  Campbell,  &c.  ;  though,  like 
Atheifiis,  they  defcrved  no  notice  ;  it  being  e- 
qually  contrary  to  the  common  fenle  of  mankind, 
as  the  denying  a  material  world,  and  endeavou- 
ring to  make  mankind  difbelieve  their  fenfes, 
though  the  fame  perfons  adted  by  their  own  ;  it 
is  of  a^piece  with  tranfubftantiation.  The  in- 
ternal or  indiretl  evidences  of  revelation,  are 
perhaps  yet  flronger  than  the  external  ones. 
It  bears  the  (lamp  of  divine  authority,  the  feal 
of  heaven,  and  tliews  its  divine  original  by  the 
doctrines  i;  contains  ;  which  are  above  the  reach 
ot  human  invention,  as  the  gofpel  fchemes  &;c. 
Reafon  guides  one  to  a  full  conviclion  of  the 
external  and  hiftorical  evidences  of  revelation  ; 
D  3 
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after  which  it  refigns  him  to  another  light,  not 
contrary.,  but  entirely  different,  and  infinitely 
fuperior.  The  internal  evidences  are  many  ;  as, 
firfl,  The  antiquity  of  the  fcriptitres,  they  being 
the  mofl  antient  hiftory  and  writings,  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  firfl  pradifed  ;  and  there- 
fore calkd  Scriptures,  by  way  of  eminency  ;  no 
other  hiflory  reaches  beyond  the  flood,  but  they 
contain  the  hiflory  of  the  creation,  and  antede- 
luvian  world.  Secondly,  The  majefly  and  au- 
thority with  which  they  fpeak,  or  command  and 
threaten,  is  truly  divine.  Thirdly,  The  excel- 
lency of  the  dodrines  and  rules  of  condu£l  there- 
in contained  ;  calculated  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  man,  temporal  and  eternal ;  to 
deliver  the  world  from  calamities  and  crimes  ; 
enforced  with  the  fandlions  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punifhments.  See  BlackhaU*s  Sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures ;  Bennet's,  and  Edwards*  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Scriptures,  above  all  other  wri- 
tings. Having  thus  proved  the  fcriptures  to  be 
a  divine  revelation,  I  am  not  obliged  to  regard 
the  cavils  of  adverfaries  to  any  of  their  con- 
tents, as  it  is  plain,  that  when  we  are  afTured 
they  are  a  revelation  from  God,  bearing  the 
divine  authority,  we  are  bound  to  believe  the 
doctrines,  and  praftife  the  duties  therein  enjoin- 
ed :  and  it  is  folly  and  blafphemy  to  impeach 
the  divine  wifdom,  by  cavilling  at  any  thing  wc 
:;\re  afTured  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  like  him 
that  faid,  had  he  been  at  the  making  of  the 
world,  it  had  been  better  made.  Galen,  a  Pa- 
gan phyfician,  wondered  at  the  amazing  art 
and  (kill  difplayed  in  the  ftructure  of  the  hu- 
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man  body.  It  is  plain,  we  arc  unable  to  judge 
what  fliould  be  expected  in  a  revelation ;  and 
the  doftrines  of  it,  like  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  are  iniperfeclly  comprehended 
by  us.  The  gofpel  Icheme  is  indeed  a  myflery, 
but  fo  arc  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  con- 
duct of  providence.  But  the  precepts  and  du- 
ties we  are  to  pradife  are  plain  to  the  meanefl 
capacity.  There  are  primary  principles  taken 
for  granted  in  all  fcicnces,  which  mathematici- 
ans call  data,  or  a  foundation  to  go  upon  ;  with- 
out which  conceffions  we  could  not  proceed  ; 
and  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  mult 
be  fuppofed  to  have  fuch  principles.  They  who 
denied  fir  ft  principles,  as  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  were  hiffed  out 
of  the  fchools  as  foolidi  and  ridiculous.  Pofitive 
inftitutions  and  myfteries  are  chiefly  objected 
to  in  fcripture  ;  but  they  are  bad  logicians  and 
philofophers  that  cavil  at  the  former. 

The  Jewifli  rabbins  faid,  that  material  things 
are  but  emblems  of  things  above.  And  the 
philofopher  obferved,  that  the  divine  light  ne- 
ver defcends  without  a  covering.  While  we 
are  clothed  with  bodies,  truth  muft:  be  clothed 
with  a  body  too,  elfc  we  could  not  converfe 
wirh  it';  and  language  itfelf  is  an  emblem. 
Sounds  are  the  figns  of  ideas  or  thoughts,  and 
letters  are  the  marks  of  founds  ;  and  all  Ian- 
guages  are  full  of  figures  ;  being  too  fcanty  to 
exprefs  things  in  their  common  acceptation, 
they  are  often  ufed  in  another  called  figurative, 
confifting  of  tropes,  metaphors,  allegories,  kc.  and 
it  is  impoflible  to  avoid  that  way  of  expreffion. 
D  3 
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N.  B.  way  is  figuratively  taken  here.  Thefe 
pofitive  inflitutions  are  chiefly  the  facrifices  of 
the  Old  Teftamcnt,  and  the  facraments  of  the 
New  Teflament.  That  the  firft  were  of  divine 
appointment  is  evident,  and  by  tradition  became 
iiniverfal,  being  pradifed  by  Heathens  as  Avell  as 
Jews.  It  is  impoffible  to  think  any  could  ima- 
gine, that  deftroying  the  creatures  of  God  would 
pleafe  him,  and  atone  for  crimes,  but  aggravate 
them  ;  and  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  intereft  : 
and  the  archetype  to  which  they  referred,  and 
of  which  they  were  the  natural  emblems,  (being 
a  natural,  not  an  artificial  language)  could  never 
have  been  conceived  of,  if  not  revealed.  Both 
their  being  and  ufe  were  from  divine  inflitution. 
All  that  fyfl:em  was  emblematical,  and  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  eaftern  manner  of  inflrudion,  as 
the  facraments  alfo  are.  Who  among  the  learned 
is  ignorant  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  ?  But 
the  facraments  may  alfo  be  confidercd  as  rites, 
to  diftinguifli  a  fociety  from  others. 
^u  As  for  myfleries,  they  are  twofold.  Firft,  Any 
/thing  is  a  m'yftery  till  it  be  difcovered.  Thus  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  become  members  of 
the  church  of  God,  and  partake  of  the  privile- 
ges of  the  gofpel,  was,  in  fonie  meafure,  a  my- 
ilery  to  the  Jews  before  the  event,  as  the  apoftle^ 
.obferves,  llph.  iii. 

Secondly,  What  is  not  fully  comprehended  ; 
and  thus  every  thing  in  nature  is  a  myftcry  to 
man's  limited  capacity. 

An  ingenious  philofopher  could  not  under- 
fland  how  fpirit  could  a£t  on  matter,  and  there- 
fore concluded,  that  the  motion  of  the  finger  is 
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lot  caufed  by  the  volition  of  the  mhid,  but  Im- 
nediately  by  God  Almighty,  the  primary  caufc 
of  all  things.  But  as  he  is  the  pureft  Spirit, 
therefore  he  could  have  Icafl  communication 
^vith  matter.  And  another  could  not  conceive 
how  heavenly  bodies  zCt  on  fluids,  and  caufe  the 
sbbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  cr  what  cau- 
'es  corpufcular  attraction  in  folid  bodies.  And 
ndeed  it  is  only  the  noiViinal  eflence  of  things 
:hat  we  know  ;  as  that  gold  is  yellow,  fuhlcy 
iu(ftile,  folid.  folu.hle  in  aana-refna,  kc.  ;  but 
;^'e  know  not  the  r.peure  of  the  particles  and  fl:a- 
iiina  of  which  it  coniiils.  And  there  are  my- 
Icries  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  the  works 
)f  creation  and  providence.  We  cannot  con- 
:eive  of  immenfity  without  extenfion,  or  of  du- 
'ation  without  fucceflion  ;  and  yet  both  thefe 
ire  foreign  to  God.  A  fmall  part  cannot  com- 
)rehend  the  whole.  Ignorance,  vanity,  and 
)ride,  are  fore  evils.  But  revelation  was  as  uni- 
•erfaily  acknowledged  as  the  being  of  a  God  j 
or  all  nations  had  oracles  as  v^'cll  as  facrifices^ 
)0  the  Deifts  are  condemned  by  the  general 
'oice  ;  an^  Adam  at  firfl  either  had  revelations, 
>r  elfe  he  had  a  more  perfed  wifdom  and  know- 
edge  of  the  nature  of  things  than  his  lapfcd 
)oflerity,^  as  revelation  afierts,  either  of  which 
)rove  the  point  :  For  otherwifc,  he  could  not 
lave  known  what  food  was  wholefome,  v/ithout: 
xperience  ;  nor  how  to  give  names  to  the  crea- 
ures,  agreeable  to  their  natures,  and  defcriptive 
if  them.  Nor  could  lie  have  had  any  idea  of 
ather  and  m.other,  and  the  fuperior  attachment 
0  a  wife.     Nor  cauld  he  have  had  the  power 
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( f  fpeech  and  language  in  perfeftlon  all  at  once, 
without  revelation,  or  a  fupernatural  endowment, 
different  from  wliat  is  the  cafe  in  aiter-times. 
That  the  inflitution  of  farrifices  was  by  revelation 
was  obferved  before,  fee  Dr  Owen's  reafon  of 
faith,  or  the  reafon  why  we  believe  the  fcriptures 
to  be  a  divine  revelation  ;  Dr  IButler's  analogy 
of  religion  to  the  condiiution  and  courfe  of  na- 
ture,  a  piece  of  the  moll  excellent  logic  ;  and 
that  very  learned  judicious  book,  entitled,  Re- 
velation examined  with  candour  ;  and  Stack- 
lioufe's  connection  of  profane  hiftory  with  fcrip- 
ture  ;  fhevving,  that  there  v/ere  fuch  perfons 
and  fadls  as  are  recorded  in  fcripture-hiilory  ; 
Shuckford's  and  Pridcaux's  connections  ;  Taci-i 
tus,  Szc.  In  fine,  the  fcripture  mufl  be  either 
from  God,  or  man,  or  the  devil  ;  from  the  lat- 
ter they  cannot  be,  as  they  are  contrary  to  his 
whole  plan,  and  condemn  his  whole  condudf  : 
and  if  from  men,  they  mufi;  either  be  from  good 
men  or  bad  men  :  they  cannot  be  from  the  lat- 
ter, as  they  condemn  their  condud:,  and  there- 
fore they  rejedt  them  :  nor  from  good  men,  for 
fuch  could  not  commit  a  forgery;  that  would  be 
the  worft  of  condudl,  which  is  feverely  con- 
demned by  them  ;  and  therefore  they  can  be 
afcribed  to  no  author  but  God. .  But  the  true 
reafon  that  any  oppofe  them  is  given  John  lii.  19. 
They  want  to  be  under  the  darker  light  of  na- 
ture ;  it  is  not  for  want  of  fufficient  evidence  to 
an  honefl:  inquirer  that  any  rejeft  them  ;  for 
Gilbert  Weft,  the  moft  able  Deifl,  was  cenvin-. 
ced  of  Chriil*s  refurreftion  upon  an  honeft  in- 
quiry, and  wrote  the  flrongeft  proof  of  it,  when 
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he  fet  about  writing  againfl  it.  And  Lord  Lit- 
tleton's  letter  to  him  on  the  ccnverfion  of  St 
Paul,  (hews  that  alone  to  be  a  fufficient  evidence 
of  Chriftianity,  Paul  being  the  greateft  enemy 
to  it. 

The  principal-  oracle  of  Deifm  is  TindaPs 
Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  creation;  wherein,  with 
a  fubtle  fophiQry  of  falfe  reafoning,  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  religion,  like  the  objecl  of 
it,  mufl  iliil  be  one  and  the  fame.  His  primary 
and  grand  deceit  lyes  in  this  hvpothefis,  as  the 
hinge  on  which  all  his  reafoning  turns.  The  objedl 
indeed  is  flill  one  and  the  fame,  as  he  obferves  ; 
but  then  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  as  he 
would  have  it,  that  religion  is  flill  one  and  the 
fame,  as  the  fubjedl  of  it  is  changed,  for  that  re- 
quires a  change  in  it.  The  religion  of  the  end, 
or  our  duty  to  God  and  man,  is  flill  one  and 
the  fame ;  but  then  the  change  of  man's  flatc 
requires  a  change  of  the  religion  of  the  means, 
or  new  means  to  obtain  that  end,  to  difpofe  and 
enable  him  to  do  his  duty  ;  which  means,  viz. 
a  Mediator,  and  reconciliation  to  God  by  him, 
with  fupernatural  aid,  kc.  the  gofpel-fchemc 
contains.  But  that  revelation  might  be  a  com- 
plete fyftem,  it  contains  all  natural  religion,  or 
a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  new 
motives  and  rueans  to  perform  it,  and  fets  it  in 
a  clearer  light,  lindai  ufcs  the  term  light  of 
nature  ambiguoufly  in  three  different  fenfesjwhich 
he  ufes  promifcuoully,  and  plays  upon,  in  order 
to  deceive  bis  reader. 

I.  For  the   univerfal  fcheme  of  fitnefies,  all 
that  can  be  made  known,  (or  is  worthy  of  Gcd 
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to  difcover)  which  implies  the  recovery  of  ruined 
man. 

2.  For  what  may  be  known  by  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon,  in  attending  to  nature. 

3.  For  what  is  aQually  known. 
Shaftefbury,  Blunt,  Bollingbroke,  kc.  are  of 

the  fame  clan,  and  a  tribe  that  call  themfelves 
moral  philofophers;  as  if  none  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, reiinement,  and  philofophers,  but  Deifts  : 
But  they  only  fiiew  their  vanity  and  weaknefs, 
to  think  themfelves  fuperior  to  others  ;  for  Ad- 
difon,  Steele,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Bacon,  &c. 
&c.  men  far  fuperior  to  any  of  them,  were  Chri- 
ftians.  But  they  have  got  that  light  from  reve- 
lation which  they  pretend  to  have  from  reafon, 
and  which  the  ancient  Pagan  pliilofophers  had 
not ;  and  thus  fight  againft  Chriuianity  with  its 
own  weapons.  Man,  as  a  rational  creature,  and 
a  free  agent,  is  at  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a  religion,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  it ;  and  not  under  fatal  necclTiiy  as  to 
cither,  which  would  deflroy  the  difiindion  of 
virtue  and  vice,  as  was  obfcrved  before  on 
liberty  and  mutability,  fee  Connybear.  Middle- 
ton,  Sec.  againft  Tindal,  Oeifni  revealed,  and 
Deifm  delineated  ;  Lelland's  view  of  the  Deifli- 
cal  writers  ;  Jtufcbius's  preparatlo  Evangelica, 
and  Lardner'scredlbilityof  thegofpel-hiftory,  &c. 
The  infpired  writings  Ihine  vt^ith  a  peculiar 
luftre  and  glory,  loftinefs  and  grandeur,  maje- 
fly  and  fubiimity,  beauty  and  excellency,  above 
all  other  writings.  They  contain  hiflories  the 
inoft  venerable  for  their  antiquity  ;  and  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  luhjects,  as  that  of 
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the  creation  of  the  world,  and  firfl  formation  of 
all  things  ;  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  progrefs, 
till  it  overwhelmed  the  world  with  a  flood,  &c. 
The  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  church 
and  people  of  God,  and  all  the  wonders  he  did 
in  their  behalf;  and  particularly  the  hiflory  of 
the  mod  wonderful  Perfon  ever  the  world  faw  ; 
whofe  name,  perfon,  and  every  thing  pertaining 
him,  were  all  wonderful  ;  as  his  generation,  life, 
afts,  death,  refurredion,  afcenfion,  milTion  of 
his  apoftles,  and  propagation  of  his  gofpel,  were 
one  continued  fcene  of  wonders.  The  divine 
oracles  contain  dodrines  the  mofl  glorious  and 
excellent,  taught  by  the  prophets,  Chriil;,  and 
his  apoftles  ;  the  manifold  wifdom  o/.  God  in 
the  gofpel  of  his  Son,  whereby  peace  is  made 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  facred  fcriptures  contain  the  moft  pure 
and  excclleuL  precepts,  laws,  and  rules  of  con- 
dud  ;  the  true  logic  and  philofophy,  the  mofh 
glorious  rewards,  and  the  mod  dreadful  punifli- 
ments  in  their  nature  and  duration,  being  ex- 
treme. They  contain  the  moii:  tragical  fcenes, 
and  amazing  wonders  ;  as  the  fall  of  man,  the 
deftruction  of  the  world  by  the  flood,'  and  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &:c»  by  jire  and  brimftone 
from  heaven  ;  the  terrible  darknefs,  wonders, 
and  plagues  in  Egypt ;  the  glorious  deliverance 
of  the  Ifraelitcs,  by  dividing  the  fea  to  make  way 
for  them,  and  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  for  a  guide  in  the 
wiidernefs,  giving  a  river  ef  water  out  of  the 
rock  to  follow  them,  and  manna  from  heaven, 
&c.  J  and  particularly  the  miracles  of  Chrifl:  and 
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his  apoftles,  and  the  wonders  atTiis  death ;  when 
the  fun  did  faint,  the  earth  did  quake,  the  rocks 
were  rent,  when  nature  flood  aghaft,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  diifoh'ing 

The  oracles  of  heaven  contain  the  mofl  fu- 
bUme  oratory  and  poetry  ;  all  others  compared 
with  it  is  but  like  a  groveling  fhrub  befide  the 
lofty  cedar.  The  book  of  God  contains  what 
.all  men  are  keen  to  pry  into,  the  foreknowledge 
of  future  events,  &c.  It  contains  alfo  comfort 
to  the  afflifted,  cordials  for  the  languifhing,  and 
reftoratives  for  the  fainting  foul ;  light  to  them 
that  are  m  darknefs  ;  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promifes  of  all  good,  even  eternal  glory 
and  happinefs,  and  of  deliverance  from  all  evil. 
It  excells  all  human  writings,  as  the  fun  excells 
the  moon  and  ftars  in  brightnefs.  But  who  can 
ipeak  in  worthy  {trains  of  fuch  a  lofty  theme  ! 

Let  all  the  Heathen  authors  join 

To  form  one  perfect  book. 
Great  God !  when  once  compar'd  with  thine, 

How  mean  their  writings  look  ! 

Having  confidered  the  Pagan  religion,  Athe- 
ifm  and  Deifm,  we  proceed  to  confider  another 
religion  of  human  device,  viz.  the  Mahometan. 
It  arofe  in  the  eafl  fome  later  than  popery  in  the 
weft.  The  author  of  it  was  Mahomet,  or  Moham- 
med, a  native  of  Mecca,  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
called  the  Happy.  Being  poor  and  illiterate,  but 
defcended  of  opulent  anceftors,  his  ambition  fired 
him  with  a  defire  of  advancing  his  fortune  to  e- 
qual  or  exceed  them.     Being  engaged  in  the 
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mercantile  line,  hs  had  oceafion  to  travel  thro* 
feveral  countries,  as  Syria,  Paleiline,  Egypt,  &c. 
Having  obferved  the  religious  diviiions  that  took 
piace,  their  virulent  enmity  to  one  another,  and 
their  agreement  in  feveral  particulars,  this  op- 
portunity he  embraced  to  form  a  new  fydem  of 
religion  on  more  general  principles  than  any  of 
them,  to  comprehend  all  parties.  His  mailer  }^ 
being  dead,  he  married  his  widow,  and  thereby 
obtained  fome  wealth,  and  an  offspring.  He 
was  feizcd  v.iih  an  afihction,  which  he  turned  to 
his  advantage,  viz.  epileptic  fits;  which,  he  faid, 
were  trances  into  which  he  was  cafl  by  the  di- 
vine agency,  and  in  u'hich  he  had  revelations  of 
the  divine  will,  which  he  was  commande<l  to 
publifh  to  the  world.  He  retired  from  bufinefs, 
and  becook  hinifelf  to  a  cloifter  for  fjrvie  time, 
on  pretence  of  devotion,  and  communion  with 
heaven,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  fanclity. 
He  got  a  dove  learned  to  pick  meat  out  of  his 
ear,  and  laid  it  was  the  Holy  Ghofl  infpiring 
him.  He  was  at  firf!:  derided  greatly  by  his  own 
relations,  as  well  as  others;  but  he  bore  all  with 
invincible  patience  and  perfeverance  in  the  pro- 
fecuiicn  of  his  dcfign.  He  could  not  have  car- 
ried on  his  plan  for  want  of  education,  had  he 
rot  been  affifted  by  an  apoftate  Jew,  and  a  Chri- 
flian  monk,  that  had  left  his  cloiiler,  who  wrote 
his  pretended  revelations,  which  are  contained 
in  the  koran,  or  alroran,  the  book,  being  fo 
called  by  way  of  eminency.  Rofs,  in  his  caveat 
for  reading  it,  obferves,  that  it  has  been  much 
altered  after  his  death,  and  has  neither  language 
nor  order.  It  is  divided  into  ^^  chapter?,  con- 
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fiftlng  of  fables,  lies,  blafphemies,  &c.  It  con- 
fifls  of  fuch  wares  as  muft  not  be  feen,  but  wrapt 
up  in  bundles,  for  it  is  criminal  to  tranflate,  or 
give  it  to  a  ftranger.  It  is  a  medley  of  fuch 
horrid  fluff,  as  plainly  fliews  he  was  in  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  delirium,  (which  Dr  Cafaubon,  on  enthu- 
fiafm,  fays  he  got  in  a  fever  before  he  fet  up  for 
a  prophet)  he  pretends  he  got  it  by  means  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  La- 
tin, Englifli,  French,  &c.  languages.  Though 
ignorant,  rude,  and  enihufiaitic,  yet  his  mind 
was  enlarged  by  travelling,  which  made  him 
calculate  his  religion  to  be  univerfal  ;  being  a 
medley  of  the  Pagan,  Jevvifli,  and  Chriflian,  in 
order  to  comprehend  them  all.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him,  that  if  people  live  a  good  life,  they 
may  be  faved  in  any  religion  ;  which  is  fimilar 
to  a  notion  of  fome  Pagans,  that  every  one's  re- 
ligion is  true,  becaufe  every  one  takes  that  for 
God  which  he  worlhips. 

It  is  certain,  no  perfon  can  be  faved  in  tlie 
profeffion  of  the  beft  religion,  if  his  life  be  bad, 
or  if  he  does  not  believe  his  own  principles  to 
be  true.  What  he  had  of  the  Chriflian  reU- 
gion  was  from  the  Arian  herefy,  which  then 
raged  in  the  call  ;  it  acknowledged  Chrifl's  pro- 
phetical office,  &c.  but  denied  his  divinity.  'Ihe 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  and  other  countries  there- 
abouts, were  Pagans  mixt  v/ith  Jews,  who  were 
fcattered  every  where  by  perfecution.  His  fu- 
ture flate  is  from  the  Pagans,  viz.  their  Elyfian  i 
Fields,  or  fenfual  Paradife,  for  the  virtuous  ;  in 
which  are  fliady  groves,  purling  dreams,  mur- 
muring rivulets,  delicious  fruits,  beautiful  wo- 
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men  with  black  eyes,  and  eye-broAvs  as  wide  iS 
the  rain-bow,  &c.     And  thefe  who  died  in  his 
wars,  in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  his  re- 
ligion, were  to  have  pleafures  more  intenfe  than 
others  ;    but    thofe  who    rejected   his    religion, 
were  condemned    to    drink    rivers    of  burning 
pitch,  and  fufi'er  puniihrcents  fimilar  to  the  Pa- 
gan's   pyriphlegethon,    and    dark   regions,  &:c. 
The  good  and  bad   actions  being  weighed  in 
fcales,  if  they  are  equal  in  weight,  the  authors 
of  this  equality  of  virtues  and  vices  go  to  a  mid- 
dle place  called  Araf,  where  there  is  neither 
pleafure  nor  pain,   happinefs   nor   mifery.     He 
owned,  that  Mofes  and  Chrifl  were  greater  than 
any  of  the  other  prophets,   that  each  of  them 
were  fent  of  God,   to  propagate  religion  ;  the 
one  by  threatnings  and  terror,  tlie  other  by  en- 
couragements ;  but  both  proving  ineffectual,  he 
•W2S  fent  v/ith  a  larger  commifiion  than  any  of 
them,  to  propagate  religion  by  the  fword.     Not 
only  to  publifli  it,  and   ufe  perfuafion,  but   to 
compel  them   to   embrace  it  by  force  cf  arms, 
and  to  fubdue  and  deflrcy  thofe  that  would  not 
fubmit  to  his  religion  ;   and  to  eftablifli  a  domi- 
nion or  kingdom  on  earth,   that  fhould  propa- 
gate and  fupport  the  divine    law  through    the 
world  ;  that  fuch  as  did  not  fubmit  to  it   were 
doomed  to  utter  ruin.     Having   obfervcd  that 
drinking  indifpofed  for  his  fervice,  he  forbade 
his  followers  the  ufe  of  wine  and  ftrong  drink, 
and  alfo  blood  and  fwine's  fiefh  :   he  allowed  po- 
lygamy,  and    had   many  wives    himfelf,    being 
greatly  addicted  to  venery  ;   and  v/hen  any  of 
his  votaries  objeded  to  any  piece  of  his  condud, 
E  2 
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there  came  out  fti]l  another  chapter  of  the  ko- 
ran,  granting  the  Prophet  great  liberties.  He 
taught  predeHination^  or  the  do6lrine  of  fate, 
to  encourage  his  followers  in  his  wars.  When 
he  had  got  a  number  of  difciples,  he  armed 
them,  and  proceeded  to  fubject  thefe  wild  tribes 
to  his  religion  and  government.  A  plot  being 
formed  againd  iiim  at  Mecca,  he  fled  to  Me- 
dina, 2^0  miles  diftant ;  from  this  fiight,  called 
Hegira,  being  in  the  Cud  year  of  Chriil,  the 
44th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  4th  of  his  mini- 
flry,  they  computed  their  time;  and  Friday  be- 
ing the  day  in  which  he  made  his  cfcape,  and 
began  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  his  empire, 
they  keep  it  as  tlieir  Sabbath.  They  keep  Lent, 
and  cat  nothing  from  fun-rifmg  to  fun-fctting 
during  the  whole  month  Ramadan.  By  art  and 
ariiif  he  made  many  profyletes,  from  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Arians.  The  delufion  fpread  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Perfia,  kc.  When  fome 
of  his  m.uifulmen,  or  believers,  put  him  hard  to 
it,  to  confirm  his  midion  by  niiracles,  he  at  firfl: 
declined  miracles,  as  a  teft  or  motive  to  receive 
his  religion,  but  afterwards  he  pretended  fome. 
He  was  bred  a  Pagan  idolater,  and  lived  a  very 
wicked  life  before  he  devifed  the  fche;ne  of  a  new 
rcli^.'ion,  as  the  moft  likely  way  to  raife  himfelf. 
When  he  fct  up  for  an  apollle  of  God,  and  a 
prfiphi^t,  he  oppofed  and  overthrew  the  Pagan 
idojatry  and  their  tem.ples.  There  was  a  famous 
one  atMeccaj  like  to  Dclphos  among  the  Greeks, 
which  was  the  kebla  towards  v/hich  tliey  fet 
their  faces  when  they  worlhipped,  as  the  Jews 
(V.^  f.  wards  Jcrufalcm  j  he  alfo  made  Mecca  the 
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kebia  for  his  mufliilmen.  He  pretended  to  re- 
vive the  religion  of  Adam  and  Abraham,  and 
reform  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments  from  the 
corruptions  made  in  them,  whereby  he  might 
prove  his  miffion  from  them,  as  from  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2.  He  faid  the  law  came  to  Mofes  on  Si- 
nai, the  gofpel  to  Jefus  at  Jerufalem,  and  the 
koran  to  him  at  Mecca  ;  and  he  faid  he  was  the 
comforter  mentioned  John  xvi.  7.  He  faid  the 
original  of  the  alcoran  was  in  heaven,  from 
whence^Gabriel  brought  him  it,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, which  were  laid  up  in  the  cheft  of  his  apof- 
tlelhip,  out  of  which  the  alcoran  was  compiled 
after  his  death  ;  but  as  fome  papers  were  then 
not  legible,  part  of  it  was  taken  from  tradition, 
or  the  memories  of  thofe  that  had  heard  it. 
They  have  alfo  a  volume  of  iradiiions  called 
Sonnah,  which  indeed  contain  aM  their  t'neolo- 
gy  and  religion,  fpeculative  and  pradical,  which 
is  the  unity  of  God  and  moral  duties.  I'he  Pa- 
gan idolaters  and  the  civil  government,  oppofed 
him  as  encroaching  on  them  ;  but  he  allured 
fome  by  profpecl  of  rewards,  and  frightened 
others  by  fear  of  puniiliments,  to  embrace  his 
religion.  He  told  them  whatiwKd  hefel  the^v/orld, 
and  Sodom,  and  Egypt,  for  difobeying  Noah, 
and  Lot,  and  Mofss,  the  prophets  of  Co:i.  He 
told  them,  that  Mofes  and  Chrift  were  fent  to 
propagate  religion  by  miracles  ;  but  he  was  fent 
to  do  it  with  the  fword  ;  accordingly,  their  dec- 
tors  have  a  fword  befide  them  when  they  hai- 
rangue.  His  journey  to  heaven  was  his  greateft 
prodigy.  In  the  12th  year  of  his  million,  the  an- 
gel Gabriel  rapped  at   his  door  one  night  *vhea 
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he  was  in  his  bed  ;  he  had  70  pair  of  wings,  and 
the  bead  Alborak  with  him,  on  which  the  pro- 
phets ufed  to  ride  ;  it  was  whi:;e,  and  partly  horfe, 
afs,  and  mule,  or  a  middle  between  the  two  lad, 
and  went  as  faft  as  lightning,  which  the  name 
fignifies.  When  he  was  brought  to  Jerufalem  by 
the  angel,,  all  the  prophets  met  him,  and  owned 
his  fuperiorit)'.  He  had  only  one  fpeck  of  cor- 
ruption on  his  heart,  a  vulture  made  a  hole  in 
his  bread:  with  its  bill,^  and  picked  it  out.  He  af- 
cended  to  heaven  with  the  angel  on  a  ladder  of 
divine  light,  and  left  the  he-A\\  r.t  jerufalem  till 
he  defcendcd  again.  He  went  through  fevcR 
heavens  before  he  came  to  the  throne  of  God, 
which  was  in  the  lad  one,  and  Gabriel  left  him 
at  the  entrance  of  it,  and  waited  till  he  returned 
from  converfmg  with  God,  who  gave  him  the 
offer  to  be  next  himfclf;  but  he  ratlier  chofe 
to  defcend  again  to  the  earth,  to  propagate  his 
religion.  His  heavens  were  all  500  years  jour- 
ney didant  from  one  another.  He  met  fome  one 
of  the  patriarchs  in  each  of  them.  One  was  of 
fiiver,  another  of  gold,  another  of  emerald, &c.  and 
the  lad  of  light.  He  faw  angels  in  the  likcntfs  of 
all  creatures  in  them.  He  faw  a  great  bull 
bearing  the  earth  on  his  horns,  and  when  he 
fhaked.  his  head  there  was  an  earthquake. 
There  was  alfo  a  cock,  who  dood  on  one,  and 
his  head  reached  another  ;  his  voice  was  heard, 
through  heaven  and  earth,  and  fet  all  the  cocks 
on  earth  a  crowing.  He  faw  an  angel  of  70,0^0 
days  journey  between  his  eyes,  tl:e  proportion 
of  a  nian  to  the  didance  between  his  eyes  is  as 
72  to  one  f  fo  that  his  daturc  mud  then  havebeea 
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14,00c  years  journey,  four  times  the  height  of 
all  his  heavens,  in  which  he  was  quite  out  of  his 
mathematics.  In  the  feventh  heaven,  where  God 
and  Chrift  were,  was  an  angel  with  70,000  heads  ; 
and  in  each  head  70,000  tongues,  with  wliich 
he  praifed  God.  Gabriel  accompanied  him  down 
from  heaven  to  Jerufaiem,  and  trom  thence  con- 
veyed him,  with  the  bead  Alborak,  to  Mecca  ; 
and  all  this  was  done  in  the  tenth  part  of  a 
night,  (a  dream,  or  delirium.)  He  chofe  1 2 
apoflles,  and  he  made  it  death  to  difpute  about 
Lis  religion,  and  ordered  to  fight  for  it  with  the 
fword.  Inhucls  are  allowed  to  live  among  them 
upon  paying  an  yearly  tribute  as  a  fine  for  their 
infidelity,  lie  pretended  the  temple  of  Mecca 
was  built  in  paradifc,  and  taken  from  thence  up 
to  heaven,  and  came  down  to  Mecca.  He  turn- 
ed prince  as  well  as  prophet,  and  with  his  party 
robbed  and  plurrdered  nierchantcompanies  on  tl:c 
way,  and  all  that  would  not  fubmit.  And  his 
fuccefxbrs  continue  to  be  prince  and  prielt  both, 
under  the  name  of  Caliph.  He  pretended  he 
cleft  the  moon  in  two. 

He  pretended  another  miracle,  viz.  that  a 
fhoulder  of  mutton  fpoke  to  him,  and  told  him 
it  was  poifoned  ;  w^hich  had  been  done  by  one 
to  try  if  he  was  a  prophet,  and  VAOuld  knovv'  it  j 
feeing  one  of  his  conioanions  fickened  by  eat- 
ing of  it,  and  wh.ich  proved  fatal  to  him,  he  left 
off  eating,  but  never  got  the  better  of  the  poi. 
fon,  it  being  the  caufe  of  his  death  three  years 
after,  when  6t^  years  old.  He  had  a  number  of 
wives,  one  of  wliom  he  married  at  fix  years  old, 
and  cohabited  with  her  at  eight,  the  ufual  time 
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they  are  mature  for  marriage  in  that  country. 
He  prohibited  his  befl-beloved  wife  Ayefha  to 
marry  after  his  death,  as  ihe  was  the  prophet's 
favourite  wife,  though  young  when  he  died, 
which  was  a  great  afflidion  in  that  fukry  region. 
He  was  not  put  into  a  lead  coffin,  and  fufpend- 
ed  between  two  magnets,  as  is  fabuloufly  report- 
ed, that  he  ordered  to  try  if  he  would  hang  foj 
as  a  proof  of  his  miffion  ;  for  he  was  buried 
under  the  bed  in  which  he  died  in  his  chamber 
at  Medina. 

His  followers  beheve  in  one  God,  and  Maho- 
met, his  prophet,  their  mediator,  by  whom  they 
*makc  their  addrefies".  He  is  to  them  what  Mofes 
was  to  the  Jews  before  his  death.  He  fpoke 
honourably  of  Mofes  and  Chrift,  but  denied  the 
Trinity,  and  Chrift's  divinity,  that  hinifelf  might 
be  a  greater  prophet  than  Chrifl. 

'ihe  Mahometan  places  of  wo'rfhip  are  called" 
Mofques,  and  their  doctors  Muftis.  Ihey  are 
fo  ftriclly  honefl,  that  if  one  lofe  any  thing  on 
the  way,  it  will  lye  till  the  owner  return  to  get- 
it ;  none  that  finds  it  Vi^ill  take  it  up,  and  if  the- 
owner  do  not  find  it  when  he  returns,  he  will 
fay  a  Chriitian  has  been  here.  When  they  take 
their  goods  to  the  market,  they  mark  the  price 
on  them,  leave  them,  and  return  to  their  bufi- 
nefs  or  houfes  ;  and  whoever  wants  to  purchafe 
any  thing,  takes  w4iat  he  needs,  and  leaves  the 
price  befide  it,  and  when  the  owner  returns  at/ 
night  he  gets  the  money,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  goods.  Thus  we  fee  how  ftridl  they  are  in 
their  morals.  All  men  and  all  religions  are. 
judged  or  valued  by  their  morals,  as  it  is  their- 
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morals  that  make  them  good  or  bad  members 
ot  fociety  ;  and  they  who  are  not  good  mem- 
bers of  Ibciety  in  this  \v6rld,  are  not  likely  to 
be  fit  candidates  for  a  better  ;  thofc  who  arc 
not  pious,  fober,  temperate,  and  juft,  cannot 
have  t!)e  approbation  of  either  God  or  man. 

Mahomet's  law  contains  the  following  pre- 
cepts : 

w  ly?.  That  there  is  one  God,  and  one  prophet 
to  be  acknow'ledged. 

2t//v,  That  parents  and  fuperiors  are  to  be  re- 
fpeded. 

3c-//}',  That  brotherly-love  is  to  be  praclifed. 

4t/jly,  That  proper  times  for  devotion  are  to 
be  obferved,  viz.  three  daily  at  leaft;  are  to  be  -|— 
obferved. 

5//)//,  That  a  yearly  Lent  is  to  be  kept, 
,.   tthly^  That  alms  are  to  be  given  to  the  needy. 

yihly.  That  matrimony  is  to  be  obkrved  at 
25  years  of  age. 

^thly^  Murder  is  forbidden,  and  alfo  adultery, 
blood,  falfe-witnefs  ;»good  works  are  to  be  main- 
tained, Friday's  devotion,  and  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca  at  leaft  once  in  their  life  are  to  be  done, 
as  ncceffary  to  falvation  ;  and  to  vifit  the  pro- 
phet's fepulch.re,  and  the  hill  of  pardon,  where 
they  leave  tlieir  fms.  &c. ;  and  to  avoid  covet- 
oufnefs,  ufury,  oppreffion,  l}ing,  difputation.  a- 
bout  the  alcoran  and  religion  :  They  are  forbid 
fwearing,  drinking,  playing  at  games,  (b'c. 

They  have  their  faints  relics,  miracles,  <d'c, 
fuperflitions  ;  but  what  increafcd  them  fo  much, 
is,  that  they  arc  w.ortt  fober,  temperate,  juft, 
and  lioneft,  than   Chriftians  in  general.     And 
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they  allow  no  difputes  about  religion,  and  yet 
they  are  divided  into  two  great   fefts,  that  of 
Hali  and  that  of  Omer.    The  Turks  and  Arabi- 
ans differ  in  many  notions  from  the  fe£l  of  Hali 
and  the  Perfians  ;  the  one  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  both  good  and  evil,  the  other  of  good 
only.     They  have   eight   orders    of  priefts,  of 
whom  the  Mufti  is  the  chief.     The  dervifes  are 
mendicants.    Though  they  do  not  extirpate,  yet 
tiicy  fadly  opprefs  the   remains  of  the  eaftern 
churches  under  their   government.     Mahome- 
tanifm  has  been  a  rod  on  the  cliurch  of  God 
longer  than  any  other.     Egypt  oppreffed  it  loo 
years,  the  Canaanites  20,  Moab  18,  the  Phili- 
flines  40,  Affyria  and  Chaldea^  from  firft  to  laft, 
300,  Epiphanes  40,  Rome,  from  Nero  to  Con-' 
flantine,  26©,  the  Goths  and  Lombards  300,, 
but  Mahometanifm  has  continued  above  1000. 
Mahomet  began  an  empire  Vv'hich  foon  fubjeded 
a  great  part  of  the  v-'orld:.It  over-ran  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  as   well  as  of  Afia  and  Africa^ 
and  conquered  more  in  80  than  the  Romans  did 
in  800  years.     Like  Chriftians,  they  make  none 
flaves  that  profefs  their  religion.     They  former- 
ly  oppreffed,  but  did  not    extirpate  Jews  and 
Chriftians  ;  but  now  they  have  granted  a  tolera* 
tion  to  thofe  of  other  religions.    There  are  three 
empires  of  the  Mahometan   religion  at  this  day, 
that  of  the  Grand  Signior  in  Europe  and  Aha, 
the  feat  of  the  Greek  church  and  em.pirc  for- 
merly ;  that  of  Perfia,  and  that  of  the  Mogul 
empire.     (There  are  alfo  three  Pagan,   that  of 
the  Nabobs  in  Jndia,  Japan,  and  the  great  em- 
pire of  China,  great  idolaters.  As  for  the  Weft 
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Indians,  they  are  not  formed  into  civil  fociety, 
by    having  laws   and   government   eftabliuied  ; 
they,  and   the  Negroes,   and   Hottentots,  <b'c, 
merit  not  our  attention.) 

The  profellors  ot  the  Mahometan  religion  are 
called  i'urks,  Saracens,  'J'artars,  Moors,  <o'c. 
from  their  rcfptctive  countries.  See  Knoilc*s 
and  Jones'  hiitories  of  the  1  urks  ;  Gagnier's, 
De  Ryer's,  and  Prideaux's  life  of  Mahomet.  He 
died  in  the  fixty- third  year  of  his  age,  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  perhaps  great- 
er in  extent  and  power,  as  well  as  duration,  than 
any  that  ever  was  formed. 

N.  B.  '1  he  aicoran  needs  only  to  be  fcen  to 
refute  itfelf. 

Having  confidered  and  difmifled  thefe  religionsy^*'^ 
that  are  of  human  device  and  authority,  we  pro- 
ceed to  confider  thofe  that  are  of  divine  original 
and  authority.  The  firft  of  thcfe  is  the  Jewiih. 
It  has  been  partly  confidered  on  the  Deiftical 
controverfy  as  being  a  part  of  revelation.  What 
we  are  now  chiefly  to  confider  is,  whereni  it  dif- 
fers from  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  fiiew 
that  it  is  fupcrfcded  by  it  j  and  confider  the  mi- 
ftakes  of  the  Jews  conceniirig  it,  and  wherein 
the  different  parties  among  them  erred.  But 
we  ihall  prcviouriy  confider  the  period  of  the 
church  of  God,  antecedent  to  \a  hat  may  be  call- 
ed Mofaic  and  Jewiih,  and  fhall  begin  with  con- 
fidering  the  primitive  flate  of  it. 

The  church  of  God  was  one  in  all  ages  fmce  '^ 
the  fecond  covenant  took  place,  (and  may  be  /^ 
called  ChriHian,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  pro- 
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mife  of  Chrifl:  the  Mediator)  though  under  dif- 
ferent difpenfacions';  that  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
or  firfl;  difpenfation  of  the  covenant,  and  that  of 
the  New  Teflamcnt,  or  fecond  difpenfation  of  it. 
The  firfl:  difpenfation  \vas  partly  moral  and  part- 
ly pofiiive,  which  divines  diftinguilh  into  moral, 
natural   and    moral    pofitive ;    the    fecond    has, 
ftridlly  fpcaking,   but   two  pofitive   inftitutions. 
The  difpenfation  of  the  law  of  nature  given  to 
man  in  his  primitive  ftate  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
venant was  wholly  moral,  as  cbnfifting  only  of 
the  religion  of  the  end,  in  the  cnpacity  and  en- 
joyment of  which  man  was  created.  Yet  as  man 
confilled  of  matter  and  fpirir,  fome  material  or- 
dinances of  religion  Mere  given  him  ;  or  exter- 
nal fymbols  and  emblems,  which  are  alfo  called 
facraments,  viz.  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  of 
life  ;  fignifying,  that,  if  he  performed  both  the 
pofitive  precept  and  the  moral  law,  or  the  whole 
will  of  God,  he  would  never  know  evil,  but  live 
for  ever,  or  enjoy  the  favour  of  God  ^nd  life 
in  it,    (iV.  B,  by  life  is  meant  happinefs  :)  but 
if  he  failed,  he  would  experimentally  know  he 
had  loft  the  good  he  enjoyed,  and  would  fuffer 
evil  and  death,  or  mlfery.     He  might  have  fin- 
ned tho'  he  had  nat  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit, 
though  he  could  not  have  fo  immediately  failed 
of  the  love   of  either  God  or  man  in  breaking 
either  of  the  tables  of  the  law.     As  he  had  new- 
ly received  his  being  from   God,  was  placed  in 
fo  excellent  and  happy  a  (late,  which  tended  to 
Infpire  him  with  parental  love  and  gratitude,  he 
had  no  temptation  or  means  to  profane  his  name 
or  Sabbath,  defert  or  corrupt  his  worihip  and 
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fervlce  ;  he  had  no  earthly  parents  to  offend, 
none  to  murder,  commit  aduhery  with,  fteal 
from,  or  lie  againft,  but  the  wife  of  his  bofom, 
who  was  a  part  of  himfelf,  his  only  companion, 
and  joint-poiTeflbr  of  the  dominion  of  the  earth. 
He  was  made  lord  of  all  but  one  tree,  which  was 
refervcd  as  a  memorial  to  him  of  his  depend- 
ence, and  that  he  held  all  of  his  foverei^n  Land- 
lord ;  to  make  him  keep  in  mind  the  fource  of 
his  happinefs,  and  not  forfake  it.  It  was  an  ufe- 
ful  memorial  to  him,  and  not  an  invidious  re- 
ftridlion,  as  the  tempter  reprefentcd  it,  and  which 
his  avarice  and  ambition  grafped  at. 
'  M«n  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods  ;. 
and  notwiihflanding  his  ingratitude,  difobedi- 
ence,  rebellion,  difcontent,  pride,  curiohty,  &c. 
the  goodnefs  of  God  regarded  hi^n,  and  graci- 
oufly  vouchfafed  to  recover  him  from  his  ruined 
flate;  as  he  finned  by  fedudion,  and  as  the  vvhols 
race  would  have  periihed  in  him.  Satan  and  his 
accompl::es  fmncd  without  fedu6:ion,  and  redu- 
ced man  alfo,  and  thereby  excluded  thenifelves 
from  all  hope  and  favour  :  but  the  beam  of 
hope  to  man  difpclled  the  dreadful  gloom  of 
hcjrror,  guilt,  and  defpair  ;  it  ihone  glorioufly 
in  the  promife  of  the  Mefliah  and  his  falvation. 
Gen.  iii.^  15.  RomjP,'i.  20.  i  John  iii.  8.  ;  vvhicli 
introduced  a  new  difpcnfation,  by  a  Mediator 
betwixt  parties  at  variance,  to  reconcile  them, 
by  redrelFrng  the  injury  done.  This  difpcnfation 
was  partly  moral,  but  attended  with  new  mo- 
tives, principles,  and  privileges,  and  partly  e- 
vangelical;  which  then  confiiled  in  poHtive  infli- 
tutions,  cr  fvmbols,  ceremonies,  tvpc?,  figures, 
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and  emblems  of  the  archetype  to  which  they 
referred,  even  the  great  propitiatory  Sacrifice  to 
be  offered,  and  atonement  to  be  made  by  the 
great  Purifier  and  Sandtifier.  The  donation  of 
firfl-fruits  might  perhaps  indeed  have  been  pre* 
fented  in  the  ftate  of  nature  and  innocency,  as  a 
teflimony  of  gratitude,  dependence,  and  fubjec- 
tion. 
-f^a£  The  pofitive  inftitutions  in  the  patriarchal  pe- 
^  riod  confided  chiefly  of  a  holocauft  and  a  liba- 
tion. The  only  bloody  facrifice  feems  to  have 
been  the  holocaufl,  or  whole  burnt-offering,  be- 
fides  the  rites  in  ratifying  covenants,  of  dividing 
an  animal,  and  pafling  between  the  pieces,  which 
rather  fignified  an  imprecation  of  a  fimilar  fate 
to  the  breakers  of  it.  In  the  death  of  the  facri- 
fice man  faw  the  demerit  of  fin  ;  he  had  alfo  a 
reprefentation  of  what  he  was  to  undergo :  So 
that  thcfe  ordinances  had  alfo  an  inftrudVivc,  ra- 
tional, and  moral  meaning,  as  well  as  a  typical 
one. 

The  wafhings,  luflrations,  and  purifications  of 
the  Jewifh  fyftem,  as  well  as  their  abflalning  from 
things  unclean,  had  a  moral  meaning ;  and  re- 
prefented  the  need  of  purity  of  difpofitions  and 
life,  and  that  they  ought  to  abflain  from  fm, 
which  is  moral  pollution  ;  though  the  purifica- 
tions had  alfo  a  typical  meaning,  and  reprefented 
the  fountain  that  only  can  cleanfe  from  fm, 
Zech.  xiii.  i.  i  John  v.  8.  Rev.  i.  5. 

The  holocauft  being  wholly  confuraed,  deno- 
ted the  wrath  and  curfe  due  to  confume  the  of- 
fender that  offered  it.  It  afcended  wholly  up  in 
fmoke,  as  it  were  with  its  perfume,  to  remove 
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the  ill  favour  of  moral  filthinefs.  The  parts  of 
prayer  were  alfo  reprefented  by  the  offering  of 
the  facrifice  ;  as  confeflion  of  fin,  petition  of  for- 
givenefs,  and  gratitude  or  thanksgiving,  called 
the  calves  of  the  lips,  being  fymbolic  prayers. 
But  that  was  not  ail\  nor  the  principal  ufe  and 
defign  of  them,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  for.it 
was  atonement  by  the  fliedding  of  blood. 

The  Mofaic  or  Leviiical,  afterwards  called  the  jl^>^ 
Jewifli  difpenfation,  as  the  ordinances  and  church  ^^, 
were  preferved  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  after  the 
reparation  and  extinclion  of  the  ten  tribes,  iMt^vvas 
a  fyfttm  ot  many  additional  ordinances  :  i'o  the 
burnt-offt!ring,  or  general  expiation,  were  ad- 
ded particular  expiatory  ones,  as  the  fm  offer- 
ing, 2  Cor.  V.  2 1 .  For  fins  of  ignorance  and  o- 
miilion,  the  trefpafs  offering  j  for  thefe  of  fur- 
prife,  or  fuch  as  were  occafioned  thro'  fear,  &c. 
the  peace-offering,  Eph.  ii.  14.  of  which  the  of- 
ferer did  partake  as  a  mark  of  God's  being  re- 
conciled and  at  peace  with  him.  It  was  eucha* 
riftical  ar.d  fupplicatory,  and  alfo  piacular.  Feaft- 
ing  together  denotes  friendniip.  The  part 
offered  was  God's  part. 

Thefe  were  bloody  facrifice?,  confiding  of 
clean  beafis  and  birds,  emblems  of  purity  ;  and 
chiefly  lambs  and  doves,  emblems  of  innocence. 
The  heave,  wave,  and  meat-offerings,  &c.  were 
acknowledgments  of  dependen.ce.  The  libation,. 
or  drink-offering  poured  out.  had  a  propitiatory 
meaning,  as  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  the 
facrifice  had;  the  fprinkling  denoted  purification. 
The  meat-offering  was  a  donation,  as  was  before 
obferved  j  the  heave  and  wave-offerings  being 
F  2 
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elevated  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
was  an  acknowledgment,  that  God  was  the  univer- 
fal  Lord.  Wine,  oil,  fait,  and  the  prohibition  of 
leaven,  had  a-1  their  emblematical  or  moral 
meaning ;  as  atonement,  illumination,  fmcerily 
without  corrupt  ends ;  v.hich  was  denoted  by 
leaven,  as  being  oppofite  to  fait.  Wa(hing  de- 
noted moral  pollution,  and  the  need  and  means 
of  purification.  Befides  thefe  holy  things,  there 
were  lioly  perfons,  places,  and  times  ;  as  the  firft- 
born,  and  the  Levites,  afterwards  put  in  their 
place.  For,  befides  the  additional  propriety 
God  claimed  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the  firfl-born, 
on  account  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
both  were  devoted  before  ;  for  the  firft-born  was 
by  birth- right, prieft,  and  prince  of  the  family  and 
tribct  The  rric^ls  and  pricUhGod  were  cr.\- 
blems  of  our  great  High  Prieft  and  his  prieftly 
cfHce  ;  and  particularly  the  high  prieft,  with  his 
golden  and  linen  garments,  which  were  emblems 
of  his  diiiiiity,  and  the  fpotlefs  purity  of  his  hu- 
manity. The  mitre,  or  crown  on  the  high  prieft's 
head,  was  an  emblem  of  Chrift's  regal  office  ; 
the  long  white  robe,  of  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  priefthcod  ;  the  fcarlct  and  crimfon 
ones,  of  his  atonement ;  the  uriui  and  thumim, 
which  f.gnify  light  and  perfeftian,  denoted  -that 
of  his  prophetic  office  ;  the  breaft-platc,  wiih  the 
precious  (tones,  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  in 
them,  and  the  ephod  with  the  fame ;  and  thefe, 
behig  joined  together,  denoted  his  paftoral  care 
and  government,  with  love  and  aftcdion  bear- 
iiig  the  burden  of  their  affairs,  Ifuiah  ix.  6.  ; 
the  btlls  and  pomegranate?,  hung  at  the  robe 
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of  the  ephod,  denoted  the  joyful  found  and  rich 
provifions  of  the  gofpel,  as  did  ahb  the  table  of 
fhew- bread.  The  prefcnting  the  blood,  and  of- 
fering incenfe,  in  the  holy  and  moll  holy  place, 
denoted  his  oblation  and  interceffion.  Ihe  holy- 
places  were  the  holy  land  and  holy  city,  the 
habitations  of  a  people  holy  to  the  Lord  ;  the 
cities  of  refuge  alfo,  which  reprefented  Chrifl. 
The  tabernacle,  the  ark  and  the  temple,  where 
the  cloud  of  glory  or  prefence  of  God  abode, 
were  holy  things,  that  confeciated  the  places 
tvhere  they  were ;  the  tabernacle  was  a  moveable 
tent,  the  emblem  of  Chrifl's  human  nature, 
John  i.  14.  the  original  fignifies  tabernacled  0- 
mong  us.  Ihefealt  of  tabernacle^,  and  their 
dwelling  eight  days  in  tents  or  booths  at  that 
time,  fhewed  they  profefTed  themfelves  to  be  pil- 
grims and  ftrangers  on  earth.  The  temple  was 
a  houfe  furnifhed  as  a  habitation  for  God,  where 
the  fymbol  of  his  prefence  dwelt..  The  mean- 
ing of  a  temple  is  the  habitation  of  a  God, 
Pfal.  cxxxii.^.  ;  Chrifi^s  body  and  believers  arc 
fo  called,  as  the  divine  nature  and  Holy  Spirit  re- 
fides  in  them.  The  Jew! Pn  temple  was  the 
grandefl  ftructure  in  the  world  :  it  was  overpaid 
and  paved  with  gold  ;  and  the  outfitle,  being 
white  marble,  had  a  prodigious  lufhe.  'ihe 
outer  court  reprefented  the  vifible,  the  holy  place 
the  invifible,  and  the  mod  holy  the.  church- 
triumphant.  In  it  were  the  ark,  the  mercy  feat, 
the  two  tables  of  the  law  covered  with  it,  the 
golden  pot  with  manna,  the  cherubiius,  and  tliC 
altar  of  incenfe,  kc.  Tlie  facrifices  were 
beafts  of  the  field  or  fowls,  which  v.xre  to  be- 
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tame,  clean,  andpcrfedl ;  living  creatures  were  pro>^ 
perly  called  facrificcs  ;  and  the  vegetables,  as  firil 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  were  properly  called 
offerings.     The  Jewifh  ordinances  were  a  natu- 
ral  and  vifible  language,  addrefied  to  the  fenfes ; 
(the  ceremonial  external  purifications  could  on- 
ly purify  from  ceremonial  pollution  :)   the  eaft- 
crns  were  accu/tomed  to  this  language,  and  re- 
li(hed  no  other ;   and   the  Old  Tellament-faints 
faw  the  atonement  and  purification  by   Chrift 
in   thefe  as   in  a  glafs.     The  apoflle  therefore 
fays   they   had   tl.e   gofpcl   preached  to   thein. 
Heb.  iv.  2.     As  the  facrifices  v»-ere  to  be  offer- 
ed only  at  the  temple  and  altar,  fo  the  fervices 
of  faints  are  accepted  only  in  Chrifl.     His  di- 
vine nature  was  the  altar,  his  human  nature  the 
jacrifice,  and  he  himfelf  the  prieft.    The  candle- 
iiicks  reprefented  the  church,  the  oil  the  influ- 
ences of  his  Spirit.     The  pearls    and    precioufr 
itones,  that  fparkled  hke  liars,  and  adorned  the 
Vvall  ol  the  temple,  reprefented  the  graces  of  his 
Spirit.      Ihe  mercy-feat   reprefented  Chrift ;   its 
covering,  the  tables,  reprefented  his  fulfilling  the 
law,  and  removing  the  curfe.     Aaron's  rod  that 
budded    denoted  the    i-ncreafe  of  the   church  ; 
lleb.  ix.  The  curtains  and  vails  of  the  taberna- 
cle  and  temple  denoted  the  dilfinftion  between 
the  vifible  and  invifible  chur^rh  ;  and  that  between 
the    church-militaiit    and  triumphant,   and  alfo 
Chrid's  human  nature  vailing  his  divinity.    Ihe 
invifible  church,  and  the  world  to  come,  as  well 
as  the  divinity,'  are  vailed  to  mortal  eyes.     As 
fmners  pollute  all  things  they  approach,  the  ta- 
bcmaclc;  ahar,  and  other  tilings,  were  to  ba 
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purified  and  stcrcd.  They  alfc  pcllulcd  their 
land  and  habitations,  as  the  Heathens  did  with 
their  idolatry.  The  rites  forbidden  the  Jews 
■were  magically  ufed  by  the  Heathens  ;  as  fow- 
ing  their  fields  with  divers  feeds,  ufing  cloathcs 
mixt  of  linen  and  wool,  rounding  the  corners  of 
their  heads  and  beards,  making  cattle  gender 
with  divers  kinds,  drinking  blood  of  the  L\cri- 
fice,  obferving  lucky  times.  Tlic  holy  times 
were  the  Sabbaths.  The  new  moons,  denoting 
the  renovacion  of  the  church.  The  fevcnth  year, 
or  vear  of  reil  from  labour,  in  which  the  land 
relied  from  hulbandry,  was  devoted  to  religion, 
as  reading  the  law,  &c.  The  fevcn  times  fevenlh 
year,  or  jubilee,  fo  called  from  jobcl,  a  ram's 
horn,  as  they  intimated  it  with  the  founding  of 
cornets  ;  or  from  jabal,  to  bring  back,  becaufe 
then  mortgaged  eftatcs  were  rcflored  to  their  o- 
riginal  owners,  and  liberty  recovered,  and  all 
things  fet  to  rights ;  which  occafioned  great  joy, 
as  the  Roman  word  jubilee  fignifies.  It  was  an 
emblem  of  the  reftoration  of  man  to  fpiritual 
liberty,  by  his  releafe  from  the  fervitude  of 
fm,  ccc.  and  the  recovery  of  his  loft  happinefs 
by  the  Meiiiah.  See  Ainiworth  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, Wiilet  on  Leviticus,  Mather  on  the  Types, 
or  INI'Ewen's  abridgement  of  it  ;  and  Lowman*s 
Rational  of  the  Hebrew  RituaL  Thefc  were  the 
principal  things;  others  tiiere  weie,  as  tlie  bra- 
2;en  ferpcnt,  the  water  from  the  rock  that  fol- 
lowed them  as  a  river,  and  the  manna  from 
heaven,  emblems  of  the  healing,  purifying  virtue 
of  Chrift,  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  The 
,  Nazarites  were  cmbleius  of  Chrifl's  purity,  who  ^4^^ 
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was  not  a  legal,  /'.  e.  ceremonial,  but  real  Naza^ 
rite,  John  iii.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  Lam.iv|.  7. 
Numb.  vi.  Judores  xiii.  5.   i  Sam.  i.  11. 

Now  as   thefe  were  (hadows,  or  reprefenta- 
tions,  they  had    no    further  fignlfication    after 
that  which  they  reprefented  was  exhibited  ;  but 
were  thereby  abolifhed,  or  rendered  null  and 
void.     See  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is  the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnts; 
and  the  incomparable  Dr  Owen  on  it,  compa- 
red with  the  latter  part  of  Exodus,  and  the  whole 
of  Leviticus.     As  the  Jcwifh  difpenfaiion  had 
no  virtue  in  itfelf,  but  only  reprefented  Chrift 
and  his  death,  &c. 'fo  when  he  finifhed  his  ac- 
tive and  pafiive  obedience,  he  fulfilled  thefe  pre- 
dictions, and    accomplifhed  thefe   types.      Be- 
lievers   under  .  the    Old     Teflament    faw    his 
atonement  through  thtfe   as    through    a  glafs. 
Had  he  not  failcred,   they  could  have  had  no 
meaning  ;  as  they  were  thereby  fuperfeded. 
W>z^  We  proceed  to  confider  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
'^;w-ATi  latter  times.  1  he  Jews  had  a  violent  propenli* 
ty  to  idolatry,  notwithflanding  that  God's  pro. 
phets,  and  oracles,  and  ordinances,  and  the  fym- 
bol  of  his  prefence,  were  among  them  ;  till  the 
Babylonifh  furnace  thoroughly  purged  them  of 
that  corruption  ;  and  everfince,  to  this  day,  there 
is  no  evil  befalls  them,  but  they  fay,  1  here's  a 
part  of  the  punifliment  of  the  golden  calf,  their 
firft  idolatry,  in  it.     And  one  of  their  rabbins 
fays,  the  four  national  tranfgreffions  mentioned, 
Amos  ii.  4.  werCj  firpL,  their  felling  Jofeph  into 
Egypt,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  in  bon- 
dage there   200  years  ^  the  fccond  "was,  their 
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making  and  worfiiipping  the  golden  calf,  for 
which  they  were  made  to  wander  40  years  in 
the  wilderncfs  j  the  third  was,  their  killing  the 
prophets,  for  which  they  were  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, and  kept  in  captivity  there  70  years  ;  the 
fourth  was,  their  rejecting  and  killing  the  JNlef- 
fiah,  for  which  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
were  totally  deftroyed,  and  they  were  fcattered 
through  all  tlie  earth.  After  the  Babylonifli 
captivity,  they  turned  from  idolatry  to  fuperfli- 
tion,  formahty,  hypocrify,  and  fchifm,  &:c. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fects,  of  which  iy%z^ 
the  Pharifces,  which  fignify  Separatifts,  or  Sece- 
ders,  were  the  chief,  and  made  the  greateft  fi- 
gure. They  made  the  greateft  fhcw  of  religion, 
but  were  grofs  hypocrites,  and  very  fuperfliti- 
OuS,  «s  uic  1 1  iiiCc  in  tcaciicrs  ine^s :  tney  rail- 
ed twice  a  week  or  oftner ;  yea,  and  for  fevere 
penance,  like  the  Papifls  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
century,  lay  with  their  naked  bodies  on  the 
ground,  fpread  fackcloth  abovs  them,  and  peb- 
les,  briers,  and  thorns  below  them,  for  more  fe- 
vere mortification  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  har- 
boured pride,  malice,  and  covetoufnefs,  &c.  the 
more,  and  neglected  moral  duties,  as  the  true 
mortification,  felf-denial,  repentance,  and  the 
practice  of  the  love  of  God  and  man  ;  and 
thought  their  ceremonial  fervices,  and  typical  . 
atonements,  real  ones  ;  and  thus  miilook  the 
true  meaning  of  the  law.  They  bred  tumults, 
feditions,  and  uproars  in  the  flate  ;  they  added 
traditions  to  the  law,  and,  like  the  Papifts,  laid 
more  weight  on  them  than  the  written  word. 
Thev  faid  Mofes  received  and  wrote  the  wii^r. 
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len  law  in  the  day  time  on  the  mount,  and  re- 
ceived the  traditions  in  the  night  time ;  which 
he  delivered  to  the  elders,  and  they  to  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  at  laft  they  were  written  in  the  book, 
called  Milheh,  or  a  fecond  law. 
<coce£i/  The  Sadducees  were  fo  called  from  Tfadok 
their  teacher,  a  good  man,  who  taught  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  they  (hould  not  ferve  God  from  the 
hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of  pimilhment,  as  being 
mercenary  or  fervile  motives  ;  but  that  they 
fhould  lerve  him  from  difintereflcd  love,  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  excellency  ;  from  whence  they 
took  occafion  to  think  there  were  no  future  re- 
wards or  punifliraents,  nor  a  future  (late.  They 
denied  the  refarreftion,  and  tlie  exiftence  of  an- 
gels and  fpirits ;  but  they  held  it  necelfary  to  be 

wrrimiis.  in  orner  to  «-nlriV  the  favour  of  God 
-J    —     - J    J  .  --      . 

and  profperity  in  this  life.  They  were  generally 
the  people  of  higher^ank,  who  cculd  afford  ths 
luxuries  of  life,  and  much  like  the  Pagan  Epe- 
cureans.  They  afl'erted  free-will,  rcjeded  tra- 
ditions, and  acknowledged  no  fcriptures  but  the 
Pentateuch  ;  and  therefore  Chrift  proves  the  rc- 
furredion  from  it,  Matth.  xxii.  32.  ;  and  (hew- 
ed they  knew  not  the  fcriptures,  the  truth,  nor 
the  power  of  God,  that  could  raife  the  dead,  and 
to  which  nothing  is  impoffible  ;  nor  the  nature 
of  a  future  (late,  where  there  are  no  fuch  rela- 
tions as  in  this  flate. 

To  be  a  God  to  any  is  to  be  the  fource  of  good 
to  them  ;  and  this  fuppofes  their  exiftence,  that 
they  may  be  capable  to  receive  and  enjoy  it,  and 
that  fully  and  completely  in  their  whole  perfons ; 
for  if  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  other 
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patriarchs,  he  was  the  God  of  their  whole  per- 
ibns,  confiding  of  foul  and  body  ;  and  therefore 
though  their  bodies  were  then  dead  or  afleep  in 
the  grave,  they  would  awake,  and  arife  again  to 
enjoy  glory  and  happinefs  in  the  fountain  of  all 
good. 

We  find  fome  of  the  Pharifees  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  and  miracles  performed  for  that 
purpofe,  as  to  Paul,  &c. ;  but  we  find  nothing 
fuch  granted  to  the  Sadducees,  nor  any  inftan- 
ces  ot  their  converfion.  As  they  oppofed  the 
very  firfl;  notices  of  nature's  light,  they  deferved 
no  miraculous  means.  And  they  v/ere  always 
violent  opprelfors  of  Chriftianity,  becaufe  it  af- 
ferts  the  rcfurredion.  They  were  juftly  rejeded 
for  acting  contrary  to  the  very  light  of  jiature, 
in  denying  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate 
and  future  ftate. 

Another  fed  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
Hient  is  the  Herodians,  who  feem  to  have  been 
conformifts  to  the  times  and  the  humour  of  the 
prince,  and  would  change  their  religion  with  a 
change  of  government ;  as  the  common  proverb 
is,  Whoever  would  be  king,  they  would  be  fub- 
jeft.  Similar  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  who  think 
every  one  (hould  be  of  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  refides  ;  or  continue  to  be  of  his 
native  religion,  if  he  leave  not  his  native  coun- 
try. But  this  notion,  if  applied  to  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts,  would  have  prevented  all 
improvement,  and  kept  mankind  in  perpetual 
Ignorance  and  barbaritv  •,  and,  if  applied  to  reli- 
i;ion,  would  have  kept  the  Heathens  in  perpctua} 
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Idolatry  and  corruption,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented the  very  being  of  the  Chriflian  religion. 

'u^:^  The  Karaites,  among  the  Jews,  rejeded  tradi- 
tions, and  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  text.  The 
fcribes  and  lawyers  were  of  two  kinds,  fuch  as 
did  bufinefs  in  civil  matters,  and  fuch  as  wrote 
copies  of  the  fcriptures,  with  critical  notes  and 
cxpofitions  ;  and  decided  queftions  of  the  moral 
law  in  courts  of  judicature,  many  of  which  were 
condemned  by  Chrift  as  corrupt. 

ti,^e^  The  Eilenes  are  not  mentioned  in  fcripture, 
but  in  Jewifh  authors  :  they  were  a  kind  of 
quietifts,  and  chufed  retirement,  and  the  coun- 
try life,  apart  from  public  places  and  employ- 
ments, as  merchandife,  &c.  They  were  perhaps 
the  bell  fed  among  the  Jews,  as  they  were  fo- 
ber  and  temperate.  They  abflained  from  wine 
and  oaths,  and  had  a  community  of  goods.  I'hey 
had  fome  Pagan  Stoical  notions,  as  the  Pharifees 
alfo  had,  as  the  docirlne  of  fate,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean tranfinigration  of  fouls  ;  and  therefore 
they  offered  no  living  creature  in  facrifice  ;  and 
would  not  take  away  the  life  of  any  creature, 
left  they  fliould  difpoffefs  the  fouls  of  fome  of 
their  anceftors.  They  did  not  marry,  becaufe 
they  thought  na  woman  could  be  faithful  to  one 
man,  which  was  a  notion  too  unfavourable  j  but 
they  adopted,  and  brought  up  other  people's 
children.  See  Jofephus's  antiquities  ;  Stackhoufc 
aad  Millar's  hiftory  of  the  Bible,  and  Prideaux's 
connections,  &c. 

That  period  of  the  Jewilh  church  after  the 
time  that  they  had  no  prophets  to  guide  them, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  Baptift,  which  was  a- 
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about  400  years,  may  be  called  the  modern  and 
fluduating  period  of  it,  when  they  fplit  into  va- 
rious opinions  and  parties,  by  differing  in  their 
notions  of  the  law.  At  the  time  wherein  Chrifc 
appeared  the  Jews  were  in  a  very  diftraded 
ftate,  and  very  corrupt,  as  wxll  as  the  world  in 
general ;  yet  both  the  Jews  and  the  refl  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  neighbouring  nations, 
had  high  expectations  of  the  MeOiah.  The  Jews 
undcrftood  from  the  prophets  that  the  time  of 
his  appearance  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  Gentiles 
heard  the  report  thereof,  but  their  pride,  ambi- 
tion, vanity,  and  earthly- mindednefs,  made  them 
totally  miflake  the  prophecies  con«:erning  the 
manner  of  his  appearing.  Thefe  prophecies  that 
fpeak  of  him  as  a  Prince  and  a  Conqueror,  that 
would  fubjecl  all  nations  to  his  fpiritual  king- 
dom, they  underitGod  literally  ;  imagining  he 
was  to  be  an  earthly  monarch,  to  refcue  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fubjcct  all  nations 
to  them.  And  though  his  bright  and  fliining 
example,  his  divine  doctrine,  his  many  miracles, 
and  mighty  works,  all  confpircd  to  convince 
them  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  promifed 
Meiliah  ;  yet  they  were  fo  offended  at  his  mean 
parentage,  and  poor  humble  life,  that  they 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  MefTiah, 
and  receive  him,  but  called  him  a  Galilean  and 
a  Nazarite.  They  did  not  mean  one  of  that  re- 
ligious order,  fome  of  which  were  Nazarites  for 
a  time,  and  others  for  life,  as  Sampfon  and  Sa- 
muel, but  tliat  he  was  of  the  city  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  the  moll  defpifed  part  of  their  country, 
though  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  only 
G 
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refided  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  Yea,  they  call- 
ed him  a  Samaritan,  as  if  he  had  not  been  of 
Jewifh  defcent,  according  to  the  prophecies  of 
him. 
•a/^fa^y^^^  Samaritans  were  mongrels,  or  a  mixed 
people,  both  as  to  their  nation  and  religion, 
partly  Heathens  and  partly  Jews  ;  and  though 
they  acknowledged  the  law  of  God  contained  in 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  and  alfo  the  being  of 
angels,  which  was  more  than  the  Sadducees  did, 
yet  they  rejefted  traditions,  denied  the  refurrec- 
tion  and  immortality  ;  and  becaufe  they  fet  up 
a  temple,  altar,  and  facriiices,  on  mount  Geriz- 
zim,  in  oppofition  to  that  at  Jerufalem,  which 
became  a  receptacle  of  mal- content,  or  apoflate 
Jews,  they  hated  them  above  all  mankind,  and 
would  not  even  convcrfe  with  them,  and  held 
them  accurfed  from  God,  and  all  hope  of  his 
favour  for  ever.  And  as  Chrift  condemned  their 
hypocrify,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  law, 
this  kindled  their  rage  and  malice  fo  that  they 
perfecuted  him  to  death,  and  got  him  condemn- 
ed to  fuft'cr  like  the  word  of  malefaftors,  tho*. 
the  Roman  judge  declared  him  innocent  j  and 
thus  they  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  him. 
However,  they  are  at  a  lofs  to  expound  the 
prophecies  concerning  his  fufFerings,  as  If.  Hii. 
&:c.  and  therefore  fancied  a  two-fold  MeiTiah, 
one  the  fon  of  David,  a  triumphant  conqueror, 
and  another  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  a  humble  fuffer- 
er  ;  which  was  an  acknowledgment  that  Mefliah 
was  both  to  fuffer  and  to  triumph,  and  to  have 
a  two  fold  flate,  a  humble  and  an  exalted  one. 
Whatabfurd  fliifts  will  men  ufe  to  fupport  their 
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i\  vain  fancies  and  falfe  opinions  !  And  tho*  many 

if|  of  the  Jews  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  the 

,  bulk  of  them  yet  reject  it,  and  ftill  expert  their 

l|  Meffiah  to  come.     With  them  we  come  now  to 

treat,  and  the  foundation  of  our  arguments  here 

are  the  prophecies  concerning  him  j  thefe  are 

many,  but  one  or  two  will  ferve  the  purpofe. 

Jacob,  when  dying,  prophefied,  that  the  fcep- 
ter  fliould  not  depart  from  judah  till  Shiloh  come, 
but  they  muft  acknowledge  that  it  is  departed  in 
every  form  long  ago.  A  race  of  kings  continu- 
ed in  the  tribe  cf  Judah  till  the  captivity,  and 
after  it  they  had  judges  for  their  magilt rates, 
and  the  fanhedrim  as  a  court  of  judicature,  till  the 
laft  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem.  Herod,  of  the  race 
of  Edom,  and  therefore  a  foreigner,  became 
their  king  about  the  time  Chrifl  appeared,  or 
fome  time  before  it.  Secondly,  Daniel's  weeks, 
chap.  ix.  24.  from  whoever  of  the  Perfian  king's 
decrees  they  be  dated,  are  clapfed  long  ago  j 
70  prophetic  weeks  being  490  years,  a  day  for 
a  year.  Now  either  the  Meffiah  muft  be  come, 
or  their  fcriptures  and  prophets  muft  be  falfe  j 
and  it  is  the  moft  ftrange  and  inconfiftent  thing 
in  the  world,  that  they  will  acknowledge  neither 
of  the  two.  See  the  great  Dr  Owen's  Exerci- 
tations  preliminary  to  bis  Expofition  of  the  E- 
piUle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tions, and  Dr  M'Queen's  Computation  of  Da- 
niel's weeks. 

The  Jews  themfelves  are  a  proof  of  the  verity    ^ 
of  Mofes    and  Chrift's    prophecies    conccrning^/'^ 
them,  as  the  things  they  predided  are  accom- 
plilhed   in   them,  Deut.   xxviii.    Matth.   xxiv. 
G  2 
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Luke  xxi.  They  are  fcattered  over  all  nations, 
and  are  perhaps  as  numerous  as  of  old  in  Ca- 
naan, and  may  be  confidercd  as  the  nerves  of 
commerce.  Ihcy  generally  marry  young,  as 
they  hold  celibacy  an  accurfed  ftate.  They  arc 
a  wonderful  ph?enomenon  in  providence.  None 
can  now  boafl  of  being  defcended  of  any  of  the 
four  great  monarchies  j  and  yet  they  are  a  di- 
ftincl  people,  though  none  had  ever  greater  rca- 
fon  to  difown  the  name,  when  all  the  world  ccn- 
fpired  their  deftrudion,  and  yet  they  are  prefer- 
ved  for  fome  providential  purpofe.  Not  only 
their  religion,  but  their  manner  of  living,  keeps 
them  feparate  from  all  people,  for  they  eat  not 
what  others  do.  They  arc  generally  rich,  being 
diligent  in  bufinefs,  and  having  ftill  a  fhare  of 
the  temporal  blefling.  They  have  no  poffeffions 
any  where,  and  are  ready  waiting  for  their  own 
land  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  ready  awaiting  them, 
as  it  is  almoft  wade  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  many  prophecies  concerning  them,  that  when 
they  turn  to  the  Lord,  or  embrace  the  gofpcl, 
they  will  return  to  it.  (See  Newton,  he.  on 
prophecies.)  As  they  want  an  altar,  they  can 
offer  no  facrifice,  and  therefore  they  chiefly  ob- 
ferve  moral  duties  ;  and  though  they  have  lofl 
the  diflinction  of  their  tribes,  yet  they  redeem 
the  firft-born.  They  are  as  fuperflitious  about 
the  Sabbath  as  their  anceflors,  to  negled  works 
of  mercy  on  it.  Their  modes  of  worfhip  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  their  anceflors,  and  very 
whimfical  and  fuperflitious. 

During  their  70  years  captivity  at  Babylon, 
they  became  accuflomed  to  the  Chaldee,  and 
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their  original  language  became   lefs   familiar  to 
them  ;  fo  that  when  the  law  was  read  in  the  fy- 
nagogue,  it  was  alfo  interpreted  to  tliem  in  the 
Chaldee.  Ezra  coUeQcd  and  arranged  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament.    He  tranfcribed  them  in- 
to the  Chaldee  letter,  and   added   vowel-points 
for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar,  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
dialetfl  was  now  become  a  foreign,  or  dead  lan- 
guage ;  but  not  the  prefect  or  Maforetic  fyftem,  , 
as  they  were  the  M^ork  of  the  Tiberienfian  Ma-*-^ 
foretics,  feveral  centuries  after  Chrift;  mod  like- 
ly on  pur  pofe  to  pervert  the  reading,   and  pre- 
vent Chriltians  producing  evidences  froni    the 
prophecies   that  the  Melliah  is  come.     But  the 
points  were  never  admitted  into  their  great  fy- 
nagogue- Bibles,  which  they  regard  as  the  true 
exemplar  of  the  original  copies  of  the  infpired 
boeks,  which  were  originally  laid  up  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  the   Samaritan  letters,  which   are  the 
original  Hebrew  ones,  never  had  any  points  ad- 
joined to  them.    See  Dr  Pridcaux's  Arguments, 
on  thefe  topics,  in   his  Connexions,  v.hich  are 
unanfwerable  ;  fee  alfo  Cappellus,  who  has  ne-  - 
ver  been  refuted. 


JE  come  laftly  to  confider  the  Chriflian  re-  • 
'     ligion;  wherein  it  agrees  with  the  Jewifh, 
and  alfo  the  Pagan  and  Mahometan  hath  already 
been  obferved.     Though   the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets are  faid  to  be  only  until  John,  and  be  is  .- 
G  3 
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called  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift, 
Mark  i.  i,  2.  Luke  xvi.  16.  yet  he  was  but 
the  morning-ftar  ufliering  in  the  Sun  of  righte- 
oufncfs,  and  as  an  harbinger  to  prepare  the  way 
for  him.  And  though  our  Saviour's  perfonal 
miniftry  may  be  confidered  as  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Chriilian  church,  and  the  effufion 
of  the  Spirit  ten  days  after  his  afcenfion  as  the 
folemn  inauguration  of  it,  yet  his  perfonal  mini- 
ftry  was  but  the  introduction  to  the  difpenfation  of 
the  gofpel,  which  could  not  fully  commence  till  he 
finifhed  his  work,  and  arofe  from  the  dead,  and 
afcended  to  heaven  •,  and  it  properly  commenced 
on  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  when  the  promife  of 
the  Spirit  (John  xiv.  16,  26.  xvi.  7,  13.  AQ.&  i. 
4,  8.)  was  accompliflied.  The  promife  of  Chrifl: 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Teftament-church, 
and  that  of  the  Spirit  and  his  effufion  was  the 
foundation  of  the  New  ;  as  without  the  fpirit- 
ual  prefence  of  Chrift,  which  is  the  light  and  the 
life  of  every  believer,  the  church  would  be  like  a 
body  without  a  fpirit,  dead ;  there  would  be  no- 
thing but  fpiritual  darkncfs  and  death,  (John  i. 
4.)  or,  at  moft,  a  lifelefs  formality. 

The  Chriftian  church  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  one  nation  or  people,  like  the  Jewifli  church, 
but  to  be  Catholic,  or  univerfal ;  to  comprehend 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  though  to  begin  at  Je- 
rnfalem,  as  the  gofpel  was  to  be  firft  olFered  to 
the  Jews,  Ads  xiii.  46.  The  Old  Teftament- 
church  could  not  be  extended  over  all  the  earth, 
but  was  circumfcribed,  from  its  very  nature,  to 
one  country,  as  there  was  but  one  temple  and 
altar  where  all  the  facrifices  were  to  be  offered  j 
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and  all  the  males  were  to  prefent  tliemfelves  three 
times  every  year,  which  could  not  be  done  from, 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  As  foon  as  Chriftians 
began  to  multiply  by  tlie  converfion  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  diverfity  of  opinions  began  to  take 
place.  The  difl'erent  opiiuons  and  parties  among- 
Pagans  and  Mahometans,  whether  they  were  for 
liberty  or  fatal  necefiity,  were  little  or  no  more 
to  be  deplored  than  their  whole  fchemes.  1  he 
former  idolatries  of  the  Jew^were  tnuly  deplora- 
ble, and  their  latter  divifions  were  alfo  deplorable; 
but  as  each  party  had  very  abfurd  tenets,  it  is  a 
qucflion  whether  their  divifions  or  their  errors 
were  molt  deplorable.  But  as  all  thefe  had  a 
more  dark,  or  lefs  perfedl  light  to  walk  by,  and 
not  being  fo  ilriclly  bound  by  the  law  of  love  to 
maintain  peace  and  unity,  it  was  lefs  to  be  won- 
dered at :  but  the  diflraclion  of  Chriftians  into 
fuch  a  diverfity  of  opinions  and  parties  is  deplo- 
rable beyond  cxpreffion,  and  that  there  are  fb 
few  that  ftrive  to  make  peace,  and  heal  breaches, 
Matth.  V.  9.  Eph.  iv.  3, — 6.  One  amiable  man 
indeed  fays,  He  would  willingly  give  every  drop 
of  his  blood  to  cement  the  breaches  of  Prote- 
ftants  :  and  another  undertook  the  toil  and  la- 
bour to  travel  through  the  different  Proteftant 
churches,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  heal 
their  divifions,  and  make  peace  among  them. 
But,  alas  !  the  mark  of  Chrift's  difciples  (John 
3idii.  35.)  feems  to  be  loft  among  all  parties ;  they 
have  broken  the  yoke,  and  burft  the  bonds  of 
love,  and  peace,  and  unity.  That  good  man, 
and  excellent  hiftorian,  Rollin,  was  moved  at 
viewing  the  talk  he  had  to  perform,  in  writing 
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the  hiflory  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs,  and  thought 
he  was  much  to  be  pitied  in  having  to  rcprcfent 
human  nature  in  a  light  that  was  a  difgrace  to 
her,  as  the  horrid  cruelties  and  treacheries  com- 
mitted by  the  moft  intimate  friends  and  nearefl 
relations  on  one  another  fliewed.  But  how  much 
more  pitiable  and  deplorable  is  the  melancholy 
tafk  of  relating  the  errors,  divifions,  and  animo- 
fities  among  them  that  profcfs  to  be  the  difciples 
of  the  humble,  meek,  and  louly  Jefus,  who  was 
love  itfelf ! 

As  the  malice  and  envy  of  Satan  could  not 
fufFer  him  to  fee  man  at  firil  enjoy  happinefs  in 
the  favour  of  God  in  paradife,  fo  it  could  not 
fuffer  him  to  fee  the  fecond  Adam  or  his  follow- 
ers enjoy  peace  and  unity,  and  made  him  have 
recourfe  to  both  craft  and  force.  Having  failed 
in  his  attempt  againft  Chrifl  by  art,  he  had  re- 
courfe to  cruelty  and  perfecution ;  both  which 
he  alfo  pradifed  againft  the  church  by  his  wic- 
ked agents,  in  order  to  devour  and  fwallow  it 
up  by  a  flood  of  perfecution,  or  internal  diftrac- 
tions  of  error,  fchifm,  and  profanenefs.  Herefies 
began  earlyin  the  church.  Satan  transforming 
himfelf  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  his  meffen- 
gers  falfe  apoftles,  counterfeiting  the  apoflles  of 
Chrift,  fowed  tares  early  among  the  wheat.- 
However,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  Chrifli- 
ans  agree,  that  they  obtain  falvation  only  by 
Chrift  ;  but  they  differ  about  the  way  and  man- 
ner of  it,  and  in  their  notions  about  his  perfon 
and  prieftly  office,  &c. ;  and  in  their  modes  of 
worfnfp  and  church-government,  and  articles  of 
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.  faith  ;  fome  join  their  own  merits  with  Chrifl% 
but  own  they  are  accepted  only  by  him. 

As  foon  as  profyletes  were  made  to  Chrifliani- 
ty,  from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  a  c^ifference 
arofe  between  them  about  the  ceremonial  law 
of  Mofes.  The  Jewiih  converts  were  for  re- 
taining circumcifion  and  the  Mofaic  rites,  as  ne- 
ceiliiry  to  jultification  and  falvation,  Acls  xv.  i. 
Gal.  V.  3.  ;  and  imaginej  that  ihe  gcfpel  was 
only  to  befuperadded  to  it,  as  its  complement  to 
perfe<5t  or  compleat  it,  and  not  to  abolifli  it  ;  as 
it  was  of  divine  inflitution,  they  did  not  think  it 
was  to  ceafe,  or  be  difannulled.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  had  they  only  cbferved  it  themfelves, 
and  not  been  for  impofmg  it  on  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, it  had  been  well ;  but,  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apoiUes,  they  wanted  to  inipofe  this 
yoke  on  the  Gentile  converts  ;  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  receive,  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  gofpel.  The  Epi files  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians  are  examples  of  this,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter ;  in  which  the  apoflle  aro;ues  with  the  Chrif- 
tian  Jews  that  had  embraced  the  gofpel ;  in  the 
former,  he  argues  chiefly  witii  the  infidel  Jews 
that  had  rejected  it.  The  Judaizing  teachers 
had  the  affurance  even  to  condemn  the  great 
apoflle  for  neglecting,  and  being  againfl  thefe 
ceremonies  ;  and  teaching  the  Geniiles.  who 
wanted  to  hold  fall  their  Chriflirin  liberty,  not 
to  fubmit  to  them.  AimI  though  the  apoflles,. 
who  hadthe gifts  of  infpu-ation, prophecy,  iongurs, 
healing,  and  other  miracles,  were  to  teach  and 
govern  the  church,  they  could  not  prevf-nt  er- 
ror and  divifion.     As  the   Jev.'s  had  formerly 
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ihe  prerogative  of  being  the  church  and  people 
of  God,  Rom.  iii.  i.  and  ix.  4,  5.  the  apoftle 
exhorted  the  Gentiles  to  fome  degrees  of  con- 
defcenfion  to  them,  as  they  were  made  partakers 
of  their  privileges  ;  but  he  chiefly  prefied  to  u- 
nity  and  mutual  forbearance  in  things  not  cfien- 
tial.  That  the  Jews  fliould  not  prcfs  the  Gen- 
tiles to  obferve  their  ceremonies,  though  they 
choofed  to  do  it  themfelves  ;  and  that  the  Gen- 
tiles fliould  n*ot  feparate  from  the  Jews,  though 
they  obferved  ceremonies  which  they  did  not 
obferve  nor  approve  ;  and  not  make  a  fchifm, 
or  rent  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  for 
circumflantial  difi'erences,  as  meats  and  days  ; 
but  let  every  one  do  what  feemed  good  to  him 
in  thefe  matters,  and  not  condemn  thofe  that 
differed  from  him,  much  lefs  feparate  from 
them.  (Rom.  xiv.)  Thefe  differences  were  pa- 
rallel  to  thofe  among  Protefl:ants,  as  we  will  fee 
in  our  progrcfs  ;  but  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile  con- 
vens  feparated  from  each  other  after  the  apof- 
tles  deceafe. 

Chriftians  at  firfl;  were  looked  upon  by  the 
world  as  a  particular  feci  of  the  Jews  ;  and  were 
generally  called  the  fedt  of  the  Nazarites, 
from  Jefus  of  Nazareth ;  but  afterwards  thefe 
JevviOi  converts  that  obferved  the  law  of  Mofes 
were  fo  called.  Together  with  the  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  law,  they  obferved  the  Jewifli  Sab- 
bath as  well  as  the  Chrillian  ;  though  fome  ob- 
ferved the  Jewifh  Sabbath  only,  as  it  only  is 
commanded  in  fcripture  ;  and  fome  feds  after- 
wards obferved  no  Sabbath  at  all.  Diverfity  of 
opinions,  hercfies,  and  fci5taries,  were  perhaps 
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more  numerous  in  the  primitive  times  than  af- 
terwards ',  fome  of  thefe  were  rather  deliriums 
of  enthufiafts  than  herefies ;  which  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  refute,  as  they  refute  themfelves. 
Some  thought,  that  none  were  meet  for  heaven 
but  fuch  as  lived  in  cehbacy,  and  had  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  ;  and  that  Chriftian  liberty  confid- 
ed in  having  all  things  common;  accordingly  fome 
fe^ts  confided  only  of  fingle  perfons,  who  would 
admit  none  that  were  married,  as  being  there- 
by rendered  incapable  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. Some  condemned  the  eating  of  flefh, 
milk,  eggs,  &c.  ;  fome  prayed  none,  others  had 
no  ordinances  but  prayer.  Some  worfliipped  Sa- 
tan, that  he  might  do  them  no  hurt ;  fome  held 
that  matter  was  made  by  Satan,  and  therefore 
would  kill  themfelves,  to  be  rid  of  the  flefh,  the 
caufe  of  all  evil,  or  at  lead  ufe  feveritics  on 
their  bodies  ;  and  that  the  world  was  made  a- 
gaind  the  will,  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  :  fome  condemned  labour  and  fociety,  and 
thought  they  could  not  be  Chridians  if  they 
did  not  live  in  foliuude.  The  Abelites  married 
from  Platonic  love  as  it  is  called,  for  mere  fpe- 
culation  :  Confeufus  fine  concubitu  fecit  ?nati^hnoni- 
urn  inter  illos  :  S.ome  ufed  both  circumcifion  and 
baptifmj.  and  circumcifed  both  males  and  fe- 
males ;  fome  faid  Chrid  was  the  ferpent  that 
deceived  Eve  ;  fome  impodors  faid  they  wcrc- 
God  the  Father  ;  others,  that  they  were  Mediah; 
others,  that  they  were  the  Holy  Ghod.  The 
Ranters  of  late  laid  there  was  neither  God  nor 
devil,  heaven  nor  hell ;  others  faid  there  was  no 
material  world  ;  fome  of  thefe  arofc  fuddcnly^ 
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and  foon  dlfappearcd  ;  fome  mixed  Paganifm, 
and  others  Judaifm,  with  Chriftianity  ;  and  o- 
thers  both,  as  the  Ptomanifts.  There  was  fcarce 
any  Pagan  notion  fo  abfurd  but  it  was  retained 
by  Chriftians  bred  up  with  it  before  their  con- 
verfion.  (Sec  Pvofs*  Hiftory  of  all  Religions, 
Herefies,  and  Sectaries,  fince  the  Creation.) 

Faffing  over  a  great  many  herefies,  or  wild  and 
abfurd  notions,  that  are  too  ridiculous  to  need 
refutation,  as  the  foregoing,  and  others  fimilar 
to  them ;  as  it  does  not  confift:  with  our  plan 
to  take  notice  of  them  all,  we  (hall  confider  on- 
ly the  chief  of  them  that  have  been  revived  in 
in  latter  times,  under  various  denominations 
and  modifications ;  and  have  infeftcd  the  church 
under  the  difguife  of  new  fliapes,  or  a  new  drcfs. 
We  intended  alfo  to  have  confidered  the  errors 
and  parties  feparately,  but  find  it  will  be  more 
commodious  to  confider  both  as  we  go  along. 
We  fhall  reduce  the  principal  herefies  in  doc- 
-  trine,  worfliip,  and  church-govern tnent,  fchifm 
and  libertinifin,  into  clafles,  as  much  as  may  be 
expedient  or  convenient. 

A  part  of  the  Jewifh  converts,  that  adhered 
to  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law,  became  t-bio- 

[TT^-^^nites.  Ebion,  fo  called  from  his  afteded  pover- 
ty, it  being  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  poor, 
rejcdled  all  the  New  Teftament  but  Matthew's 
gofpel,  becaufe  it  was  written  in  Hebrew ;  he 
alfo  denied  the  divinity  of  Chrift  ;  aflerted  that 
he  was  a  mere  man,  defcended  from  Jofeph  and 
Mary  by  ordinary  generation  ;  that  Chrifl  was 
the  Spirit  that  defcended  on  Jefus  at  his  bap- 

;;^^  tifm,  and  abode  with  him.  Cerinthus  held  alfo  the 
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fame  notion  concerning  Chrift's  divinity  ;  he  is 
alfo  faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  Chiliads,  or 
Millenaries  ;  but  he  and  his  aflbclates  did  not 
think  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  1000  years  of 
Chrifl;  and  the  martyrs,  who  were  to  rife  folong 
before  the  reft,  was  to  be  on  earth,  but  in  fome 
celeftial  region,  where  fome  heretics  thouglit 
Paradife  was.  In  oppofition  to  Ebion  and  Ce- 
rinthus  John  is  faid  to  have  \vritten  his  gcfpel ; 
in  almoil  every  page  of  which,  fays  a  celebrated 
commentator,  he  fcatters  fome  evidences  of 
Chrift*s  divinity.  Various  were  the  errors  con- 
cerning the  perfom,  natures,  offices,  and  merits 
of  the  Mediator,  broached  by  various  heretics, 
but  that  concerning  his  divinity  is  the  chief  of 
them  ;  we  (hall  therefore  confider  it  firft,  and  the 
principal  abettors  of  it,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.  After  Ebion,  the  names  of  Arius 
of  Alexandria  in  the  eaft,  in  the  be;jinnin2:  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  of  Sozzo,  or  Faullus 
Socinus  in  Italy,  in  the  weft,  in  the  fixtcenth 
century,  are  the  moft  famous  ;  and  thofe  that 
imbibe  their  notions  have  the  honour  to  be  cal- 
led by  their  names,  Arians,  and  Socinians  ;  but 
they  differ  from  one  another,  and  each  party  alfo 
difagree  ^among  themfelves.  Arius  aflerted,  that 
the  divine  nature  of  Chrift  was  not  eternal,  bat 
was  created  by  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
created,  and  that  then  only  he  became  a  Father. 
He  involved  himfelf  in  an  inconfiftency,  deny- 
ing him  to  be  really  God,  and  making  a  crea. 
ture  God.  Having  got  the  Emperor  and  the 
civil  power  on  his  fide,  he  raifed  a  hoc  perfecu- 
tlon  againft  the  Trinitarians,  the  chief  of  whoHi 
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was  Athanafius  ;  it  was  the  firfl  formal  perfecu- 
tioQ  of  Chriftians  againfl:  one  another.  This 
hcrefy  and  perfecution  is  faid  to  have  done  more 
hurt  to  the  church  than  the  ten  perfecutions 
by  the  Pagans.  Their  contention  and  divifion 
made  them  a  reproach  to  the  world. 

Arius  was  condemned  for  herefy  by  the  firft 
general  council,  which  was  held  at  Nice,  in  By- 
thinia,  for  that  purpofe  in  ^t^,  confifting  of  318 
bifhops  ;    at  which  Confiaruine  the  Great,  the 
firfl  Roman  Emperor  that  embraced  Chriftiani- 
ty,  was  prefcfnt,  and  with  whom  the  empire  or 
civil  government  became  Chriftian.     The  Ari- 
ans  differed  widely  among  themfelves  ;  fome  of 
them,  called  femi-arians,  that  is,  half-arians,  held, 
that  the  divine  nature  of  Ghrifl  was  homoiufios, 
or  of  a  like  eflence  to  the  Father's,  but  not  ho- 
moufios,  of  the  fame  eflence. 
^ofU  Socinus  went  far  beyond  Arius,  he  held,  that 
.  Chrid  was  only  a  mere  man  j  he  allowed  his  pro- 
phetic, and  his  example,  but  denied  his  prieRIy 
office ;   and  held,  that  redemption,  atonement, 
and  facriSce,  &c.  were  only  metaphorical  expref- 
fions ;  and  that  he  died  only  as  a  martyr,  to  con- 
firm his  doctrine  ;  but  he  made  him  a  God  by 
office,  and  allowed  divine  worfhip  to  him,  tho* 
a  creature  ;  thus  he  admitted  his  inflruclion,  ex 
ample,  and    government ;    he  alio   denied   the 
divinity  and  pcrfonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;   he 
"and  his  followers  held  him  either  to  be  a  crea- 
ted fpirit,  or  a  divine  virtue,  power,  or  influ- 
ence of  God  the  Father.     Socinus  had  many 
other  peculiar  notions,  about  the  conflitution  of 
the  Chridian  church,  tlie  facraments,  &;c.  and 
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denied  the  refurrecVion  of  the  body,  and  rejec- 
ted infant-baptifm,  &c.  contrary  to  expreis  fcrip- 
ture  teftimony  ;  but  his  followers  differ  among 
themfelves,  and  many  of  them  admit  infant-bap- 
tifm, Sec. ;  this  fed:  were  called  Unitarians,  as 
they  allowed  but  of  one  perfon  in  the  divine  ef- 
fence.  The  particular  places  of  fcripture  con- 
cerning Chrifl's  divinity  could  with  lefs  difScul- 
ty  be  lirained  or  reduced  to  the  Arian  Inpothe- 
fis,  but  could  not  poliibly  be  reduced  to  the 
Socinian,  without  open  violence. 

The  Socinians  aliow  of  revelation,  but  are 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  inconfiilent  Deilis,  af- 
ferting  the  perfe(5iion  of  human  nature,  c.nd  that 
man  errs  only  by  example,  and  therefore  nc^d' 
ed  only  a  right  example  to  follow  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrifl  is  propofed  as  a  pattern  even  by 
feme  Deifts  who  deny  his  prophetic  ciiice  and 
revelation.  Socinus  was  hard  put  to  it  to  explain 
the  beginning  of  John's  gofpel,  but  happened 
to  fall  on  a  curious  hypothecs  for  it,  and  ac- 
knowledged he  had  happened  on  more  than  or- 
dinary fubtilty,  which  himfelf  wondered  at.  "In 
the  beginning,"  he  held  to  be  that  of  the  Bap- 
tilt's  miniflry,  "  the  Word  was  with  God,"  in 
unity  of  affeftion,  will,  and  purpofe,  but  not  of 
eflence  ;  and  he  allowed  Chrifl  lo  be  God  by  of- 
fice. AH  things  in  the  gofpel-flate,  ®r  new  crea- 
tion, viz.  the  introduction  and  eftabliiliment  of 
Chriftianity,  were  by  him  made  to  be  ;  and 
Creilius  Schiltingius,  and  all  the  troop  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  follow  his  example  herein  ;  and  yet  many 
of  thefe  enter  into,  and  continue  in  the  coramu- 
nion  of  churches,  of  what  are  called  the  Atha- 
H  2 
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nafian  ;  and,  in  modern  times,  in  the  reformed 
church ;  the  Calviniftic  principles;  as  all  the  creeds 
and  confeffions  of  all  churches  are  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, and  all  fyflems  of  Divinity,  except  a  few 
that  are  Armenian  ;  for  though  the  Socinians 
publilhed  one  in  Tranfilvania  in  the  i6th  centu- 
ry, yet  fmce  they  declare  againft  fyftems,  and 
yet  at  admliTion  they  profefs  to  be  of  the  faith'of 
thefe  churches.  And  in  communions  that  ufe 
no  fuch  formularies,  they  profefs  to  believe  the 
fcripture  declrines ;  and  fome  of  them  feem  to 
be  men  of  parts  and  learning.  Now,  tho*  fome 
men  of  genius,  or  that  would  be  thought  to  ex- 
cel others,  thro*  fmgularity,  a  defire  of  novelty, 
and  curiofity,  will  rather  carve  out  a  new  path 
tor  themfelves,  though  a  wrong  one,  than  go  in 
the  right  \ii%y  with  others ;  yet  when  we  fee 
confiderable  men  differ  from  us,  we  fhould  fuf- 
pe£t  we  may  be  wrong,  and  examine  what  are 
the  grounds  of  our  belief ;  and  not  take  things 
for  granted,  nor  through  pride  or  fingularity 
think  or  wilh  fuch  a  way  right,  or  that  we  may 
fee  it  fo,  for  that  is  endeavouring  to  continue 
wrong,  if  we  are  fo.  We  fhould  like  beft  what  is 
right,  and  not  take  up  a  prejudice  at  one  thing, 
and  an  attachment  to  another,  from  fancy.  Falfe 
principles  are  dangerous,  as  well  as  bad  practi- 
ces. We  fhall  therefore  examine  this  point  with 
the  utmoft  candour  and  impartiality. 

It  is  better  to  be  right,  though  alone,  than 
wrong,  with  the  multitude.  Dr  Owen  calls  this 
^irticlc  the  hinge  on  which  the  faith  and  falvation 
of  the  church  depends ;  and  if  it  be  rejedled, 
not  another  article  can  remain  uncorrupted  j  fo 
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.that  the  behevnig  of  It  miiffc  either  be  r.  fimda- 
mental  miftake,  or  the  rejefting  of  it  a  funda- 
mental error,  inliuencing  the  whole  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  faith  and  the  dodrine  of  the  gofpcL  We 
•iliall  therefore  confider  the  matter  candidly  and 
liberally,  taking  an  extenfive  view  of  it  from  rea- 
jbn  and  fcripture,  and  weigh  the  objections  in 
their  full  force. 

The  objedions  to  this  article,  and  the  method, 
of  arguing  again'l  it,  is  this  :  Ihat  reafcn  mufl 
be  the  rule  for  underftanding  and  interpreting 
fcripture,  as  it  is  the  rule  in  judging  what  is 
fcripture,  viz.  the  evidences  of  revelation  ;  and' 
if  any  fcripture  feems  contrary  to  our  reafon,  it 
mud  be  undcrRood  in  another  fenfe.  And  it  is 
contrary  to  reafon,  that  three  can  be  one,  and 
one  three,  and  that  a  fon  can  be  equal  in  every 
refpedl  to  a  father ;  he  mufl  at  leaft  be  pofterior 
th  him,  as  he  is  produced  by  him,  and  derived; 
from  him.  Thefe,  J  think,  are  the  arguments- 
and  objedions,  fairly  ftated  and  reprefentcd  in. 
their  full  force.  The  qiieftion  about  the  merit 
of  his  facrifice  and  atonement,  from  tlie  virtue 
of  his  divinity,  will  occi'.r  afterwards.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  oppofite  parties  arifes  partly 
from  an  imperfeft  and  mjftaken  view  of  the  doc- 
. trine  from  reafon  and  fcripture,  aiid  partly  from 
'!g;norance  of  tlie  extent  of  our  capacities.  It 
was  obferved  on  the  Deiftica)  and  Arheidical 
Gontroverfies,  how  little  adequate  our  capacities 
are  to  underftand  the  works  of  God,  and  much 
Tcfs  fo  to  comprehend  what  God  is  himfelf,  und 
the  manner  of  his  eviflence.  A  part  cannot  con- 
tain the  whole.  An  ancient  philafopher  beiiin^ 
H  3 
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aiked  what  God  was,  defired  a  day  to  confider 
it,  and  when  that  was  done,  he  alked  two  more, 
and  fo  on^  faying,  the  more  he  fludied  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  him.     The  way  we  attain  to 
any  knowledge  of  other  fpirits,  is  by  reflecting 
on  our  own,  and  on  what  pafles  in  our  minds, 
and  from  a  fuppofed  analogy  we  form  fome  con- 
ception of  others.     Metaphyficians  cannot  com- 
pare minds  or  fpirits  as  phyficians  or  anatomifls 
do  bodies.     Every  power,  capacity,  or  faculty, 
•we  difcover  in  our  minds,  w£  confider  as  analo- 
gous to  fome  attribute  in  the  divine  nature;  and 
by  adding  infinity  to  ihefe,  we   form  our  idea 
of  God.     We  have  fome  degree  of  power,  wif- 
<iom,  goodnefs,  kc.  and  we  confider  the  Deity 
as  being  infinite  in   thefe  ;  that  is,  we  exclude 
the  idea  of  imperfe6lion  from  him,  and  fpeak  ne- 
gatively concerning  him;  we  fay  rather  what  he 
is  not,,  than  what  he  is.     We  exift  in  time  and 
place,  and  by  adding  infinity  to  thefe,  we  fay 
God  is  eternal,  and  immenfe,  or  omniprefent^ 
and.  therefore  omnifcient.     We  have  fome  idea 
of  an  eternity  to  come,  that  is,  a  potential  eter- 
nity, as  we  are  capable  of  it,  and  fo  have  a  vir*. 
tual  eternity  ;  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  an  e*. 
ternity  pafl,  or  an  adlual  eternity  ;  for  we  mud 
conceive  of  pad  duration  as  once  prefent,  and  at 
fome  cerrain  diftance  fro;n  us,  and  what  is  afe 
any  certain  diflunce  from  us  cannot  be  eternhy^ 
In  like  manner.,  vv'e  have  no  idea  of  a  trinity  i^ 
unity,  or.  of  unity  exifling  in  trinity,  as  we  have 
nothing  analogous  to  it  in  our  fpirits..  \Ve  have 
indeed  a  trinity,  confiding  of  the  material  body, 
the  fQnfitive,  or  animal  foul,  aud  the  rational  onc^ 
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exlfting  in  the  unity  of  our  perfons,  but  thefe  are 
of  diverfe  natures.  In  the  fun,  which  is  the 
brighteft  image  of  God  among  all  his  worksy 
there  is  alfo  a  trinity,  which  is  more  analogous 
to  that  in  the  divine  nature  ;  in  it  there  is  fire, 
that  adive  principle  of  a  fubtile  nature,  which 
the  philofophers  thought  pervaded  all  nature. 
It  has  the  neareft  refemblance,  or  greateft  ana- 
logy to  the  nature  of  a  fpirit ;  and  the  Jews  held 
it  at  lead  the  rcfidence  of  God,  as  Dr  Boerhaave 
in  his  chymiftry  obferves  :  and  God  is  faid  in 
fcripture  to  be  a  confuming  fire  to  the  wicked. 
(Indeed,  all  the  regions  of  the  heavens,  aerial, 
ethereal,  and  empyrean,  are  of  a  fubtile  nature  ; 
the  firft  called  Shamaim  in  the  Hebrew,  as  con- 
fiding of  efh,  fire  ;  and  maim,  waters  j  as  the  re- 
gion of  the  meteors,  clouds,  lightning,  &c  ;  the 
fecond  is  the  region  of  celeftial  bodies,  the  flarry 
frame,  &c.  ;  and  the  third,  called  empyrean,  as 
denoting  its  quality,  is  the  habitation  of  the  blelf- 
cd.)  In  the  fun  is  alfo  light,  which  is  fo  analo- 
gous, or  fimilar  to  fire,  that  it  is  difputed  by  phi- 
lofophers whether  they  are  not  the  fame  differ- 
ently exhibited  ;  and  the  fecond  Perfon  in  the 
Trinity  is  called  Light.  In  the  fun  is  alfo  air,  or 
wind,  which  is  confident  with  fire  and  light,  and 
p  without  the  conjundion  of  which  they  could  not 
fubfid  or  exift  ;  and  the  very  name  of  the  third 
Perfon  in  the  original,  and  alfo  in  the  Roman 
language,  fignifies  air.  But  there  can  be  no  a- 
dequate  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  found  among 
all  his  works,  it  is  impofilble  that  fuch  a  thing 
could  be,  finite  and  infinite  cannot  be  fimilar. 
Seine  phyfiologids  obferve,  that  there  is  a  ter=i 
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narian  confiflency  in  every  thing  in  nature ;  and 
Sir  Humpliry  Mackworth,  on  the  Trinity,  ob- 
fcrves,  that  this  is  the  perfedion  of  unity,  tri- 
unity  ;  and  that  though  God  be  folus  as  to  the 
nature  of"  his  cxiftence,  yet  he  is  not  foUtarius  as 
to  the  manner  of  it. 

The  trinity  of  the  philofophers  and  poets  was 
much  more  ancient  than  Plato,  and  communi- 
cated by  tradition  from  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
and  derived  rn-ft  from  revelation.  Hence  Virgil 
fays,  Ddus  in  imparl  numero.  gaudct  irifmegijius* 
See  Cudworth's  intcliedual  Syftem,  Gale,  More, 
&c.  But  the  fcripture  fenfe  of  this  doQrine  is 
totally  miftaken  and  mifreprefented  by  both  A- 
thanafians  and  Arians^  or  Trinitarians  and  Anti- 
trinitarians,  for  they  take  the  dodrine  by  halves, 
and  this  partial  imperfeft  view  leads  them  to  ab- 
furdities  in  ideas  and  expreffions  :  and  the  Ari- 
ans  cxprefs  the  very  fcnfe  of  the  other's  W'ords, 
and  feem  to  take  their  ideas  from  them,  and  not 
from  fcripture;  and  tlierefore  it  is  abfurd  in  them 
to  blame  the  Arians  for  herefy,  when  they  led 
them  to  that  herefy  by  their  own  expreffions. 
They  affirm  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  ; 
now,  that  a  fon  can  be  equal  to  a  father  in  every 
refped,  is  fo  palpable  an  abfurdity,  that  all  men 
of  reafon  and  common  lenfe  muft  difcern  it.  The 
unity,  eternity,  felf-cxiftence,  and  neceffiiry  ex- 
iftence,  independency,  felf-fuffitiency,  immenfi- 
ty,  omnipotency,  infinite  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and 
other  pcrfe<Sl:i,ons  of  God,  as  well  as  his  being, 
were  manifefled  by  the  works  of  creation.  His 
holineis,  juftice,  patience,  and  fovereignty,  were, 
in  fome  degree,  manifefled  in  providence  j  but 
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the  mofl:  amiable  perfeftions  or  properties  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  well  as  the  Trinity,  were  only 
manifefted  by  the  gofpel,  as  redeeming  love, 
pardoning  mercy  and  grace.  What  the  internal, 
ctenial,  real  manner  of  fubfiftence,  or  relation  of 
the  Perfons  (the  word  perfon  being  ufed  for 
want  of  a  better)  in  the  divine  effcnce  is  to  each 
other  we  know  not,  it  is  not  difcovered,  and 
perhaps  could  not  be  conceived  by  creatures  ; 
but  the  manner  of  fubfiftence,  or  rather  the  re- 
lations mentioned  in  fcripture,  are  entirely  eco- 
nomical, as  is  evident  from  the  whole  fcope  of 
the  fcripture,  and  they  refer  only  to  the  fcheme 
of  redemption  ;  and  it  is  by  a  partial  view  in  ta- 
king relatives  for  abfolutcs,  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, feparating  things  connedled  that  fiiould  not 
be  feparated,  and  taking  a  part  for  the  whole, 
that  the  miftake  arofe  on  both  fides.  1  he  titles 
Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  afTumed  to  reprefent  the 
diftin^t  agencies,  or  the  dilTerent  parts  they  aft 
in  the  gofpel-fchem^,  each  having  a  part  afcri- 
bed  to  them  ;  and  the  term  perfon,  fubfiftence, 
or  hypoftafis,  is  ufed  to  convey  a  diftind:  idea. 
The  Father  is  faid  to  plan,  appoint,  or  ordain, 
the  Son  to  purchafe,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  ap- 
ply this  redemption  ;  and  no  other  titles  or  terms 
could  have  fo  properly  expreffed  their  fitnefs  to 
perform  each  their  part  of  that  work  in  a  mu- 
tual relation,  and  in  conjundion.  Jehovah  cx- 
prefles  the  felf-exiftence,  or  neceffary  exiftence  ; 
Ehejeh,  or  I  am,  the  immutability,  Jah  the  ex^ 
cellency.  El  the  might,  Eloah  the  venerablenefs, 
Elohim  denotes  the  mutual  relation  to  man,  and 
condefcenfion  to  him,  and  the  homage  due  from 


him ;  Adoni  denotes  the  fovereignty,  Lord  de- 
notes government,  God  denotes  bounty  ;  but 
the  title  Father  implies  the  neareft  relation  and. 
■warmed  affeilltion,  and  alfo  compaflion  to  chil- 
dren in  diilrcfs  and  mifery,  and  denotes  autho- 
rity over  a  Ion.  The  title  Son  implies  willing 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  a  father,  from  love, 
and  not  from  conftraint;  and  alfo  fraternal  afi'cc- 
tion  to  children  of  the  fame  father,  fo  as  to  de- 
fend or  deliver  them  from  evil  ;  and  Spirit  is  the 
quickening  principle  that  gives  life,  and  revives 
any  thing.  Man*s  ftate  of  mifery  is  reprefented 
by  death  being  fpiritually  fo.  Spirit  is  alfo  the 
proper  denomination  of  the  divine  nature  or  cf- 
fence  ;  buc  he  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  particu- 
larly wiah  regard  to  his  fanclifying  and  quicken- 
ing work,  as  man's  mifery  is  called  fpiritual 
death,  he  gives  life. 

We  find  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  eternal  Father 
or  eternal  Son  in  fcripture,  as  it  is  the  abfolute 
title  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  nature.  But  as 
the  purpofe  of  redemption,  in  the  plan  of  the 
divine  government,  was  before  the  produdion 
of  any  creature,  or  the  world's  creation,  there- 
fore thcfe  relations  took  place  before  it,  and  im- 
ply a  fubordination,  or  inequality  ;  fo  that  in  this 
relative  economical  ftate,  there  are  fuperior  and 
inferior,  though  really  it  be  not  fo.  And  this 
double  relation  is  evident  from  fcripture  ;  for 
when  the  fcriptures  fpeaks  abfolutely  of  any  of 
thefe  hypoftafes  in  the  divineeflenfe,  it  afcribcs 
the  names,  attributes,  works,  and  worfhip,  of 
the  fupreme  Deity  to  them,  in  the  abfolute  and 
hi^heft  fenfe,  Ifaiah  ix,  6.  Jer,  xxiii.  6.  Pfal. 
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Ixxxlii.  1 8.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Tit.  ii.  13.  John  I.  i, 
I  John  V.  20.  Jude  ver.  25.  Mai.  iii.  i.  Acts 
XX.  28. — Micah  V.  2,  John  xxi.  17.  Hcb.  xiii.  8. 
Rev.  i.  8.  Matth.  xxviii.  20.  Rom.  ix.  5.  John 
iii.  13.  Heb.  i.  11,  12. — John  i.  3.  Col.  i.  16. 
Heb.  iii.  3,  4.  John  v.  28,  29.  Rom.  xiv.  10. 
Markii.  5.V.  41.  Heb.  i.  3. — John  v.  23.  xiv.  i. 
Heb.  i.  6.  Matth.  iv.  10.  xxviii.  19.  Pfal.  ii.  12. 
Afts  vii.  59.  Phil.  ii.  6.  Johnx.  30. — A6ls  v.  4. 
I  Cor.  iii.  16.  AQs  xxviii.  25,  26.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
2,  3.  Num.  xii.  6.  2  Pet.  i.  21. — Heb.  ix.  14. 
1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12.  vi.  9,  10,  11.  Pfal.  cxxxix.  7. — 
Pfal.  xxxiii.  6.  civ.  30.  Luke  i.  ^5'  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
John  xvi.  13.  Rom.  xv.  3.  Matth.  xii.  28.  Rom. 
viii.  II.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14. —  I  Johnii.  23.  Rom.  viii.  9.  John  xiv.  17, 
But  again,  when  it  fpeaks  in  the  relative  and 
I  economical  fenfe,  it  fpeaks  of  inequality,  or  fu- 
periority  and  inferiority,  fubjettion  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  this  with  regard  to  the  Son  did  not 
commence  with  his  incarnation,  or  aflumption 
of  the  human  nature,  as  a  late  ingenious  author 
fuppofes,  but  the  title  of  Son  is  previous  to  that, 
and  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  the  purpofe 
or  plan  of  redemption  was,  (John  i.  iS.)  5  what- 
ever was  before  time,  muft  be  confidered  as  e- 
ternal.  ^  Each  of  them  are  reprefented  as  a6ling 
a  different  part,  that  requires  fubordination  ; 
and  thereby  they  are  relatively  and  economical- 
ly unequal,  though  originally  and  really  fo  ;  and 
it  is  attending  to  this  diftindion  alone  thatfolves 
the  difficulty,  and  reconciles  fcripturc  exprcf- 
fions. 

A  corruption  in  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity 
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produces  a  corruptien  in  the  faith,  Irorfhlp,  and 
obedience  of  the  gofpel ;  for  the  objecb  of  thefc 
is  changed,  by  either  the  Anti-trinitarian,  or 
Tritheiftical  fcheme.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes ;  flying  one,  we  run  to  another  ;  all  ex- 
tremes are  equally  dangerous. 

Jehovah  is  the  incommunicable  name  of  God, 
never  given  to  any  creature  ;  and  the  name  Je- 
hovah in  the  Old  Teftament  is  rendered  Jefus 
and  Chrift  in  the  New,  in  fcveral  places ;  as  in 
Numb.  xxi.  6.  compared  with  i  Cor.  x.  g. 
Pfal.  cvi.  14.  Ifaiah  vi.  compared  with  John  xii. 
41.  The  name  Jehovah  exprefles  the  felf-exift- 
cnce,  and  neceflary  exiflence  of  God,  and  his 
eternity,  both  aftual  and  potential ;  and  there- 
fore is  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  as  Jthc- 
jeh  and  Jah  alfo  are.  The  Jews  held  the  name 
Jehovah  in  fuch  veneration  that  they  would 
mentio'n  it  only  once  a-year  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  their  mod  folemn  occafion.  Ihe 
names  El,  hloah,  Elohim,  Adoni,  are  given  to 
angels  and  men,  to  denote  the  excellency  of  cer- 
tain offices  they  are  clothed  with  as  God's  vice- 
gerents, and  therefore  they  poffefs  his  commu- 
nicable names  and  authority.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  the  beft  Hebreans,  that  a  true  Hebrean 
cannot  be  an  Arian,  or  erroneous  in  the  do£trine 
of  the  Trinity.  And  not  only  the  fcripture  doc- 
trines, but  alfo  the  natural  theology,  and  the  my- 
thology of  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  Jewiih  hie- 
roglyphics, emblems,  &c.  cannot  be  underflood 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Pa- 
gans applied  the  Hebrew  terms  to  their  own 
purpofes,  and  derived  their  notions  from  them  5 
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as  from  Alah,  Shemim,  Cherubim,  Ikts,  Hat- 
fab,  &c.  It  will  readily  be  objeded,  that  a  late 
ingenious  writer,  Dr  T.  who  is  reckoned  a  dif- 
guifcd  Socinian,  and  is  even  openly  fo  in  fomc 
things,  muft  be  a  good  Hebrean,  as  he  has  pub- 
h(hed  a  large  elaborate  work  on  it  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  fpirit  of  the  Hebrew,  nor 
difcovered  what  the  genius  of  it  is,  nor  even  the 
powers  of  the  charafters ;  but  tranfiated  the  work 
of  another,  with  the  variation  and  addition  of 
fome  little  circumftances  ;  his  arrangement  is  al- 
fo  borrowed. 

idly.  It  is  impoffible  for  a  Maforetic  to  be  a 
Hebrean,  his  erroneous  plan  puts  an  effedlual 
bar  in  his  way  to  the  difcovery  of  either  the 
true  meaning  of  words,  or  the  true  genius  of 
the  language.  (Hutchinfon,MarcIef,  and  thofe  of 
their  fchenics,  deviate  alfo  lo  the  other  extreme.) 
Dr  T.  thinks  he  has  fettled  the  true  meaning  of 
atonement  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  by  the 
help  of  his  pubhcaiion  on  it ;  but  he  only  (hews 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  (iaftern  phrafeology, 
and  emblematical  hieroglyphical  manner  of  in- 
{lru£lion,  and  of  expreffing  themfelves,  and  the 
fcripture  and  levitical  dcftrine  of  atonement  ; 
and  is  fo  inconfifLent  v.ith  hlmfclf  in  that  book, 
as  to  be  Socinian,  Arian,  Arminian,  and  Calvi- 
nift,  by  turns.  He  alfo  totally  mifunderftands 
Paul's  plan,  in  the  Epifllcs  to  the  Romans,  &c. 
though  he  thinks  he  only  has  hit  it.  Paul's 
natural  parts  and  abilities  were  fuperior  to  his  ; 
he  was  taught  philofophy  and  poetry,  in  a  cele- 
brated fchool  at  Tarfus,  before  he  iludied  divi- 
nity at  Jcrufalem,  under  the  famous  Gamaliel  j 
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his  Epiflle  to  Philemon,  &c.  fhew  his  natural 
genius  fuperior  to  mod  men  ;  befides  his  fuper- 
natural  endowments  of  infpiration  and  mira- 
cles, &c.  The  do£lor*s  key,  and  grand  key  to 
the  Epiftles,  is  only  a  lock,  and  a  grand  lock  to 
fuch  as  will  ufe  them.  In  fhort,  the  dodor  un- 
der flood  not  the  gofpel-fcheme,  though  he  was 
an  amiable  good  man,  and  an  excellent  mufici- 
an,  who  underftood  founds  well,  and  writes 
well  on  mufic,  and  alfo  performed  well.  The 
doctor,  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking,  think 
they  have  found  out  how  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  are  one  ;  being  united  in  affeftion  and 
defign,  as  good  men  are,  John  xvii.  21,  22. 
The  doctor  is  right,  fo  far  as  he  goes  here,  but 
from  other  parts  of  fcripture  he  will  find  more 
than  this.  He  thinks  alfo  he  has  found  out 
how  Chrifl  bore  our  fins,  from  the  application 
or  accommodation  of  Ifaiah  liii.  in  Matth.  viii. 
17.  which  fpeaks  only  of  fickneffes,  and  not  of 
fms ;  and  by  bearing  them,  the  removing  of  them, 
by  healing  the  patient.  The  Hebrew  verb  in 
Ifaiah,  is  indeed  applicable  to  both,  but  the  doc- 
tor fhews  only  his  ignorance  of  it  ;  had  he  at- 
tended to  the  fcape-goat,  and  the  rabbins  account 
of  the  end  of  it,  it  would  have  taught  him  the 
twofold  and  fecondary  meaning  ;  like  that  of 
the  Pfalmifl  in  Adis  ii.  24. ;  literally  there  were 
no  pains  in  the  grave,  but  the  Hebrew  word  fig- 
nifies  both  pains  and  cords.  See  the  learned  pious 
and  judicious  Dr  Erfkine*s  diflertations  on  the 
Sinai  covenant,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  Dr 
T.'s  metaphors  are  very  great,  and  his  privileges 
very  fmall.     It  was  obferved,  that  the  Arians 
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taking  the  relative  and  economical  titles  and 
relations  feparately  from  the  real  ones,  and  for 
them,  as  if  nothing  more  than  thefe  were  con- 
tained in  fcripture  j  and  the  Athanafians  con» 
founding  them,  and  taking  the  one  for  the  o~ 
ther  promifcuoully,  bred  the  miifake.  Arius 
allowed  of  Chrift's  prieftly  office  and  atonement, 
which  Socinus  and  Dr  T.  deny,  faying  that  the 
virtues  of  the  life  of  Chrift  are  the  blood  of 
Chrlfl:.  The  particular  texts  for  this  purpofe 
are  wreded  from  their  obvious  fenfe,  by  making 
them  figurative,  and  to  fpeak  what  they  never 
meant,  or  elfe  they  cry  out  interpolations.  I 
fhall  not  refl  the  argument  againfl  interpolations 
only  on  the  care  of  providence  for  the  fcrip- 
tures  and  the  church,  as  fome  do,  who  think 
that  providence  would  fooner  fuffer  the  frame 
of  nature  to  be  maimed  by  the  devil  and  his  a- 
gents  than  the  fcriptures,  and  that  it  were  bet- 
ter they  were  deftroyed  than  corrupted  ;  better 
no  rule,  than  a  falfe  one  to  deceive ;  and  indeed 
the  worldly  powers  all  confpired  utterly  to  de- 
ftroy  the  book  of  God,  as  well  as  his  church. 
And  tho'  the  external  vifible  church  may  have 
many  corrupt  members,  in  do6lrine,  faith,  wor- 
iliip,  &c.  yet  the  members  of  the  invifible 
church,  being  taught  by  the  Spirit,  are  led  in- 
to all  truth.  But  1  fnall  ufe  a  moral  argument ; 
though  the  fathers,  and  other  human  writings, 
that  were  ufed  chiefly,  when  firft  publifhed,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  church  where  they  refided, 
might  fuffer  by  transcribers,  either  through  de- 
fign  or  otherwife,  yet  it  was  morally  impofTible 
the  fcriptures  could  be  corrupted  this  way,  as 
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in  the  primitive  churches  they  were  read  every 
day  ;  and  whilft  there  were  few  human  ecclefi- 
aftic  writers,  they  were  fo  much  perufcd,  that 
many  were  able  to  repeat  the  Ffalms  and  Pro- 
verbs, &c.  in  the  Old  Teflamenr,  and  all  the 
New.  "What  the  whole  church  ufed  every  day, 
and  perufcd  lo  much,  if  any  interpolations  had 
happened,  the  alarm  would  have  been  univerfal, 
and  an  outcry  would  have  immediately  been 
made  every  where.  It  would  have  been  as  im- 
poffible  for  copiators  then  to  have  corrupted  the 
Icriptures  by  frauds,  either  pious  or  malicious, 
as  it  would  now  be  to  corrupt  our  catechifms, 
liturgies,  creeds,  confeflions,  &c.  i\nd  at  the 
reformation,  when  tranllations  were  made  into 
the  modern  languages,  they  had  MSS.  of  the 
early  ages  ;  and  any  various  readings  found  by 
the  dodors  Kenicott  and  Mill  could  not  have 
been  in  copies  that  were  of  public  ufe  in  the 
church,  but  by  thofe  that  were  tranfcribed  by 
fome  private  hands  for  private  ufe  ;  nor  are  any 
of  thefe  of  importance,  or  in  things  cffential : 
and  the  Jews  took  fuch  care  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mentj  that  they  can  tell  how  often  every  word, 
if  not  every  letter,  occurs  in  it. 

Bcfides  vindicating  the  fcriptures  againft  the 
charge  of  interpolations,  &c.  corruptions,  we  muft 
alfo  have  rules  of  interpretation  fixed,  in  order 
to  fettle  and  decide  controverfies  by  them.  The 
following  are  iinqueftionable  : 

I/?,  The  letter  and  conftrudlion  of  the  text, 
and  analogy  of  the  language. 

id!}'.  The  analogy  of  the  text,  or  fcope  of  the 
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place ;  that  Is,  the  connexion  of  what  goes  be- 
fore and  follows  after. 

3^///,  The  analogy  of  dotlrine,  in  fcripture 
called  the  analogy  of  faith  ;  for  every  author 
muft  have  his  meaning  opened  with  a  key  from 
himfelf.  The  Stoics  and  Pythagoreans  fpoks 
both  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  o- 
ther  philofophers,  but  then  they  muft  be  under- 
ftood  in  their  own  fenfe. 

4thly,  The  hteral  fenfe  mud  never  be  depart- 
ed from  without  ncceflity. 

Sihly,  All  fcripture  is  either  literal  or  f.gura- 
tivt! ;  the  literal  muft  be  taken  or  underftood  juft 
as  it  is  exprefted  ;  it  admits  of  no  explication  ; 
the  Author  of  the  fcripture  knew  how  to  adapt 
it  to  the  capacity  of  them  for  whom  it  was  de-- 
figned  ;  it  may  be  difcourfed  from,  or  applied, 
but  it  is  abfurd  to  fpeak  of  explaining  it. 

6thly,  Figurative  fcripture  cannot  be  ufed  to 
eftablifh  any  point  of  faith,  or  confirm  any  doc- 
trine, a&  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed  ;  the  meaning  or  fenfe  is  lirft  to  be  found 
out  and  fettled,  before  it.  can  be  applied,  and 
therefore  it  ferves  only  for  inftruclion.  Thefs 
are  univerfal  and  unexceptionable  rules. 

ythly..  The  general  rule  to  know  figurative 
fcripture  is,  that  it  would  imply  an  abfurdityj.if 
t^iken  literally,  as  Ezek.  xix.  Ivlatth.  viii.  22. 

Thofe  that  would  make  any  fcripture  figura« 
tive,  or  allegorize  every  fcripture,  make  it  in- 
deed a  nofe  of  wax,  and  twift  it  into  any  form 
or  ihape.  Thus  the  church  of  Rome  finds  feve- 
ral  fenfes  in  every  fcripture,  as  the  grammaticaly 
hiftorical,    allegorical,  anagogical,  tropoloqicai,^ 
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&c. ;  thus  Jerufalem  fignifics  the  vifion  of  peace, 
the  metropolis  of  Judea,  the  church-militant, 
the  church-triumphant,  an  upright  foul,  Sec.  ; 
and  if  the  literal  fenfe  be  againfl  them,  it  is  not 
to  be  underflood  in  that  fenfe,  but  they  are  fure 
to  find  fonie  other  fenfe  for  them.  Thus  he- 
retics would  allegorize  and  evaporate  the  fym- 
bolic  emblematic  gofpel,  or  types  and  figures  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  alfo  the  literal  gofpel  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  make  the  infpired  wri- 
ters fpeali^gurative,  bombaft,  hyperbolic,  un- 
meaning exprefiions,  rather  than  plain  fenfe, 
only  to  amufe  and  delude  the  reader  and  belie- 
ver. See  Dr  Watts's  Redeemer  and  Sandifier. 
And  reafon  is  as  much  perverted  and  mifapplied 
in  falfe  argumentation,  by  ihefe  fubtile  fophilters, 
as  fcripture  is;  to  fuppcrt  their  fond  imaginations, 
and  the  opinions  they  have  efpoufed  ;  and  they 
who  unjuftly  blame  others  for  corrupting  the 
fcriptures,  by  making  interpolations  in  ihe  text, 
which  is  a  moral  impoflibility,  wrefi  and  pervert 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  by  making  in- 
terpolations in  the  fenfe,  or  curtailing  it,  contra- 
ry to  the  rules  of  interpretation.  '1  hat  i  John 
V.  7.  is  not  an  interpolation,  as  is  alledged  is 
{hewn  by  Slackhoufe,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Body  of  Divinity  ;  but  none  will  alledge  that 
,  the  form  of  baptifm  and  the  doxology  are  fuch, 
Matth.  xxviii.  19.  l  Cor.  xiii.  14.  'Ihefe  texts 
plainly  intimate,  that  there  are  three  hypofiafes, 
or  a  threefold  manner  of  fubfiftence  in  the  divine 
elTence,  a  triune,  or  trinity  in  miity,  which  wc 
Ihall  call  three  diftind  Perfons,  (for  want  of  a 
better  word)  all  divine.     But  tho'  all  the  par- 
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ticular  texts  were  taken  away,  yet  the  fubftance 
of  the  doctrine  remains.  There  are  didincl  prr- 
fonal  acts  afcribed  to  each  of  them,  John  xiv. 
16.  xvi.  7.  And  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  cannot  be  only  a  power,  virtue,  quality,, 
or  influence,  though  it  is  fometimes  fo  to  be  un- 
derflood  in  fcripture,  by  a  metonymy^  of  the 
a6l,  or  effedl  for  the  agent  or  efficient  ;"yet  there 
are  many  places  where  it  can  neither  be  under- 
ftood  of  God  the  Father,  nor  his  operation,  or 
efficacy,  nor  a  virtue  perfonihed,  like  charity  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  as  John  xv.  26.  Rom.  viii.  -27.  Mat. 
xii.  31.  iii.  16.  Eph.  ii.  18.  G:A,  iv.  5.  ;  and  he 
is  exprefsly  called  God  in  Ads  v.  4.  and  is 
therefore  a  divine  Perfon  as  the  Son  i&,  Heb.  iii, 
4.  Rom.  ix.  5.  I  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John.  v.  20. 

The  external  operations  in  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  government,  are  common  indeed  to 
the  v/hole  Trinity,  as  they  pofTefs  the  fame  infi- 
nite po^^■er,  v/ifJom,  will,  &c.  pet  re(?:ions,  which 
are  comn^on  to  all  the  Perfons  ;  fo  that  what  the 
Father  wills  and  works,  the  Son,  &:c.  does  alio, 
John  v.  17.  nam.  23.  That  they  are  all  divine 
and  difl:in>fl:  Perfons  is  evident  from  the  fore- 
cited  texts  ;  for  it  would  be  abfurd,  on  the  Sa- 
bellian  fcheme,  of  holding  them  to  be  only  three 
economical  titles  of  the  fame  Perfon,  to  adnii- 
nifler  baptifm  not  in  the  ngme  of  three  Perfons, 
but  in  the  r.ame  of  three  economical  titles  of  the 
fame  Perfon.  'ihere  would  be  no  benefit  deri- 
ved from  three  titles,  but  from  the  three  Perfons 
are  derived  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  love  of 
the  Father,  the  merits  and  interceflion  of  the 
Son,  and  the  fanctification  and  confolation  of  the 
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Spirit.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  adminifter  baptlfm 
in  the  name  of  a  creature  as  well  as  of  a  virtue 
or  title  ;  and  therefore  fome  ancient  heretics  that 
denied  Chrift's  divinity  did  not  baptize  in  his 
name  whom  the  church  baptized  again.  (See 
Rofs's  hiflory  of  all  religions,)  and  in  fo  doing, 
fuch  heretics  adled  confiftently.  Who  would 
not  think  it  abfurd  to  adminifter  baptifm  in  the 
name  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  or  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, or  in  the  name  of  a  divine  quality,  if  the 
Son  were  only  a  creature,  and  the  Spirit  only  a 
divine  virtue,  influence,  or  quality  ?  As  the  dif- 
penfmg  of  baptifiii  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  is 
profefTing  love,  obedience,  worfliip,  hope,  truft, 
dependence,  &"€.  in  each  of  the  Perfons,  and 
the  expecting  of  the  fore-mertioned  benefits  ; 
fo  in  like  manner  in  the  benediclion  pronounced 
in  the  name  of  each,  there  are  fpecial  diftin£l 
bleffings  prayed  for  from  each  Perfon  in  their 
different  relations.  Arius,  who  allowed  the  Fa- 
ther only  to  poffefs  fupreme  Deity,  ufed  the  dox> 
clogy  in  this  form.  Glory  be  to  the  Father  by 
the  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  different  from  the 
Chriilian  church,  who  ufed  it  in  this  form.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghofl. 

That  the  fecond  Perfon,  called  the  Son,  aflu'^ 
med  the  whole  human  nature  into  union  with 
his  divine  Perfon,  fo  as  to  be  both  God  and 
man ;  and  that  he  did  not  only  aflTume  a  human 
body,  to  which  the  divine  nature  was  inftead  of 
a  foul,  is  evident  from  fcripture,  Ifaiah  ix.  6. 
1  Tim.  iii.  i6.  John  i.  14.  Heb.  ii.  (4,  16.  Mat. 
i.  23*  Matth.  xxvi.  38.  John  xi.  33.  Luke  xxiii. 
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46.  Now  the  divine  nature  could  not  be  for- 
rowful,  nor  groan,  nor  be  troubled. 

Thus  we  have  eftablifhed  this  doflrine  on  fo- 
lid  foundations,  as  it  was  taught  by  the  apoftles, 
the  primitive  churches,  and  all  churches  that 
were  acknowledged  as  Chriftian  j  as  the  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  Mediator  was  reckoned  for- 
feiting a  title  to  the  name  of  Chriftians.  The 
Greek,  Roman,  and  reformed  churches,  all  agree 
in  the  profeflion  of  this  faith,  and  only  fome  in- 
dividuals, or  particular  parties,  ever  denied  it. 
Thus  Chrift  is  a  fit  Mediator,  or  middle  Perfon 
between  God  and  man,  to  treat  with  them  both, 
being  himfclf  both  ;  and  thus  fays  a  grave,  divine, 
More  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  condefcen- 
fion  of  Chrift,  a  greater  foundation  for  our  peace, 
and  more  ground  of  hope  and  truft  in  a  Savi- 
our, who  is  able  to  fave  to  the  uttermoft,  by  his 
divine  power,  from  all  evils  and  enemies,  as  the 
devil,  the  world,  fin,  death,  and  hell ;  and  more 
caufe  of  gratitude,  is  difplayed  in  the  Chriftian 
fcheme  than  in  the  Socinian. 

We  obferved,  that  the  Socinians  not  only  de- 
ny the  divinity,  but  the  atonement  of  Chrift  ; 
but  this  has  been  eftablifhed  according  to  the 
preceding  rules  of  interpretation,  and  is  evi- 
dent fi-om  both  rer.fon  and  fcripture.  As  there 
can  be  no  juft  foundation  for  remiflion  of  fins, 
without  an  adequate  fatisfaction,  equivalent  to 
the  offence. 

But  Dr  T.  and  others  have  no  ether  idea  of 
Chrift's  mediation  than  that  of  pleading  in  be- 
half of  others,  as  Abraham  and  Mofes  did  ;  and 
thereby  prevailed  to  the  deferring,  or  preventing 


temporal  punifliments ;  and  thus  every  good 
man  pleads  in  behalf  of  others.  And  as  Chrift 
did  no  fin,  or  never  offended,  but  always  plea- 
fcd  the  Father,  he  obtains  on  that  account  what- 
ever he  a(ks  ;  even  pardon  and  favour  for  the 
greateft  finners.  But  this  would  make  him  on- 
ly a  Mediator  of  interceffion ;  like  the  Papifls, 
canonized  faints  and  angels ;  and  not  a  Media- 
tor of  redemption  ;  contrary  .to  the  exprefs  tefti- 
monies  of  fcripturc,  that  plainly  declare  he  re- 
deemed us  by  his  precious  blood  from  the  curfe 
of  the  law,  and  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  bore  our  fins  on  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  and  died  for  this  end.  i  Pet.  i.  18. 
Gal.  iii.  13.  Rev.  v.  9.  i  Thef.  i.  10.  i  Pet.  lu 
24.  I  Cor.  XV.  3.  Ifaiah  liii.  5,  6.  Dan.  ix.  26. 
Col.  i.  14. 

It  is  blafphemous  to  fuppofe  that  God  would 
not  execute  the  punifhment  he  denounced  a*" 
gainft  fin,  viz.  the  fan(flion  of  the  law  ;  or  that 
he  would  pardon  it  without  an  adequate  fatis- 
fadlion  to  jullice,  and  the  honour  of  the  law ; 
for  thus  he  would  be  neither  a  God  of  truth 
nor  juflice.  It  implies  alfo  a  comparative  in- 
juftice  or  partiality  in  him.  For  it  is  not  only 
inconfiflent  with  the  juflice,  and  righteous  go- 
vernment of  God,  to  let  crimes  pafs  without  pu- 
nifhment, as  it  would  encourage  wickednels  ', 
but  it  is  fo  alfo  to  let  one  pafs,  and  not  another, 
or  not  all ;  for  if  he  fliould  thus  pardon  one  cri- 
minal, and  not  every  one,  angels  as  well  as  men 
he  would  be  partial ;  therefore  it  is  morally  im- 
polTible  for  God,  or  inconfiftent  with  his  righ- 
teous government,  not  to  require  latisfadion  to 
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juftice  and  the  law,  according  to  the  demerit  o 
fin  J  either  from  the  finner  or  his  furety  being 
a  A'oluntary  fubflitute.     But  Dr  T.  and  others, 
have  no  notion  of  transferring  of  guilt,  or  rather 
of  the  punifhment  of  that  guilt,  and  of  vicarious 
punifliment  by  fubftitution,   and  fay  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  ideas  of  things,   that  the  inno- 
cent  fhould  fuffer  for  the  guilty  ;  but   then  it 
feems  that  thefe  men   have  never  lived 'in  the 
fociety  of  this  world  ;  but  in  a  cloifter,  elfe  they 
would  have  had  the  idea,  and   the  practice  of 
furetyfhip  for  debts,  and  other  obligations.    And 
the  great  apollle,  when  fpeaking  of  Chrifl's  fuf- 
fering  in  our  flead,  and  not  merely  as  a  martyr 
to  confirm  his  doctrine,  and  fet  us  an  example 
of  patience  and  fidelity,  for  our  good ;  alludes 
to  a  practice  of  fome  fubflituting  their  perfons 
or  lives  in  place   of  others.     See  inflances  of 
fome  pledging  their  lives  for  others,  colleded 
from  records  of  fadts  in  Pool  and  other  com- 
mentators, on  Rom.  v.  7. ;   it    is  grace,  or  fa- 
our  indeed,  in  any  governor,  or  fuperior,  to  ac- 
cept a  fubftitutional  or  proxy  fatisfadion  for  an 
offence  ;  but  it  is  no  injuflice  done  to  the  inno- 
cent, to  take  fatisfaction  of  him  by  fuffering  for 
the  guilty,  when  he  voluntarily  undertakes  it  ; 
no  mofe  than  to   pay  a   debt   as  a  furety  when 
voluntarily  undertaken ;  and  this  fcheme  gives 
greater  gtory  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  love  and 
condefcenfion  of  Chrift  ;    and  more  ground  for 
peace,  and  confidence,  and  gratitude,  when  the 
demands   of  the  law  are  fully  anfwered,  and 
juftice  fully  fatisfied,  as  was  obferved  before. 
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See  Dr  Watts*s  Redeemer  and  Sandlifier,  and 
Butler's  Analogy. 

And  though  Chrift's  fufferings  were  not  eter- 
nal, or  infinite  in  duration,  as  the  unbelievers 
will  be,  as  the  object  offended  is  infinite,  yet  the 
virtue  of-  his  divine  nature  gave  infinite  merit 
to  them,  to  make  them  infinite  in  value,  if  not 
in  degree  ;  and  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  demands 
of  the  law,  or  atone  for  all  fins.  Denying  his 
atonement,  is  the  natural  confequence  of  deny- 
ing his  divinity. 

Socinus  denied  not  only  the  divinity  and  a- 
tonement  of  Chrift,  but  alfo  the  omnifcience  of 
God,  and  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  ;  which 
was  alfo  virtually  denying  Qod's  omnipotency, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  teflimony  of  fcriplure, 
Pfal.  cxxxix.  cxlvii.  5.  Prov.  xv.  3.  Job  xi.  7. 
I  Cor.  XV.  See  Dr  Clark  on  the  attributes,  and 
Dr  Watts's  Philofophical  EfTays. 

That  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  able  to 
frame  anew  the  body  diflblved  in  duff,  and  re- 
vive it,  and  his  knowledge  can  dlftingulfh  the 
particles  of  one  body  from  another,  is  evident ; 
and  the  forementioned  authors  obferve,  that  the 
ftamina  and  fubftrata,  or  original  principles  of 
every  body,  cannot  mix  or  be  compounded  with 
any  other ;  and  that  they  are  the  fame  in  every 
age  and  fize,  being  like  tubes,  that  are  only  in- 
flated or  fwellcd  in  dimenfions  by  nouriflimcnt 
and  growth.  The  denying  of  the  refurredion 
is  an  old  herefy,  in  the  apoftles  days,  and  re- 
futed by  him.  Some  alio  held,  that  it  was  to 
be  underftood  only  in  the  figurative  and  fpiritual 
fenfe,  and  not  literally  alfo.     Hymeneus,  Phile- 
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tus,  Alexander,  and  fomc  at  Corinth,  are  record- 
ed as  denying  this  fundamental  article. 

The  Gnoftics,  againfl  whom  John  writes  his 
firflEpiflle,  the  Nicolaitans,  and  Balaamites,  men-  ^ 
tioncd  in  the  Revelation,  &c.  we  fliall  afterwards 
ccnfider  with  modern  heretics  of  the  fame  kind. 
There  were  various  other  herefics  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Mediator,  and  other  doc- 
trines, in  early  times,  which  are  long  ago  extinct, 
awd  therefore  need  not  refutation  ;  and  indeed 
they  confuted  themfelves,  being  not  only  theo- 
logical errors,  but  felf-evident  abfurdities,  and 
phyfical  impoffibilities  ;  as  that  of  the  Patripaf- 
iians,  who  aflerted  that  the  Father  fufFered,  as 
they  held  but  one  perfon  in  the  Trinity.  Others 
faid,  the  incarnation  of  the  Mediator  was  by  a 
mixture,  or  confufion  of  both  natures  into  one  ; 
but  then  he  would  be  polTefled  of  neither  a  di- 
vine nor  human  nature  :  thefe  were  called  Mo-t/^ 
nophyfites,  and  Monothelites,  alTerting  he  had^^ 
but  one  nature  and  one  will  ;  though  thole  that 
deny  his  divine  nature,  or  his  human  foul,  de- 
ferve  the  fame  titles.  Others  aiferted,  that  the 
divine  was  tranfubftantiatcd  into  the  human, 
or  that  the  human  was  tra.nfubflantiared  into 
the  divine  ;  or  that  he  took  flcfli  from  the  fub- 
flance  of  God,  or  from  he^aven,  and  palTed  only  / 
through  the  Virgin  as  a  conduit.  Gelahus,  bi-,^ 
fliop  of  Rome  oppoled,  this  tranfubllantiation, 
by  obferving,  that  the  elements  were  not  tran- 
fubftantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  a  tranfubftantia- 
tion  of  the  one  than  the  other  ;  the  dodrine  of 
tranfubftantiation  was  not  then  known  in  Rome. 
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Others  fald,  Chrift  had  tvvoperfons,  one  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the   other   the  Son  ot"  Mary,  and 
that    Chriil   defcended   on  Jefus  as  a   dove  at 
'*    baptifni.     Others  faid,  Chrift  was  God  in  will 
only,  and  that  it  was  not  him  that  was  crucified, 
but  a  Jew,     Others,  that  it  was   the  devil  that  -• 
was  crucified.      Others  held,   that   Chrift's   di- 
vine nature  fufFered.     The  names   of  thefe  are 
to  be  found  in  Rofs's  Hifiory  of  all   religions, 
and  in   all    church    hiilorles.       Simon    Magus, 
Marcion,  Cerdon,  Eutyches,  Prifcilian,  Neftori- 
us.  Manes,  Praxeas,  S:c.  were  fome  of  the  chief 
'-t^>t-  heretics.     Simon  Magus  not  only  faid   that   he 
'^^was  the  great  Power  of  God,  but  that  he  was 
the  Father  in   Samaria,  the  Son  in   Judea,  and 
the  Spirit  in  other  nations.     Mcnander  faid,  that 
Ghrift   had  only   the   appearance  of  humanity, 
therefore  his  feet  were  called  Phantaftics.     Sa- 
^'^^mofatenus,  for  denying  the  divinity  of   Chrifl, 
y    .was    called    Semifatanus.     Photinus    held,    that 
Chrift's  divinity  was  only  a  divine  power.     Ma- 
cedonius   held,  that  the  Holy   Ghoft  was  only 
a  created   Spirit  ;   fome   held,   that   Chrilt  was 
created  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  by  Chrift  ; 
and  that  he  is  only  a  power  or  virtue,  hz.  Apo- 
linarius,   who   held  that  the   divine  nature  was 
converted  into  flern,  or  that  it  was  infteud  of  a 
rational  foul  to  the   human,  was  condemned  by 
the  zd  general  council,  held  atConftaatinople  381. 
Neftorius,  who  held   that  Jefus  and  Chrift   were 
two  perfons,   and  that  the  word  was  in  Chrift 
oTily  as    the   Spirit   was    in  the   prophets,    was 
condemned  by  the  3d  council,  held  at  Ephc- 
fjs  430.     Eutyches,  who  held  that  the  fielh  of 
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Chrlft  was  turned  divine,  or  converted  into  the 
fubflance  of  the  word,  was  condemned  by  the 
4th  general  council,  met  at  Chalcedon  449. 

The  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father  in  the  fame 
fame  refpect  that  he  is  a  Son  and  Mediator, 
and  poffeflcd  of  the  human  nature,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  date  of  humiliation  ;  he  is  called  h'is 
only  Son,  as  he  is  the  Son  of  his  nature,  or  pof- 
feifed  of  the  fame  nature  ;  the  term  only  begot- 
ten is  figurative,  and  applied  to  his  refurreclion 
from  the  dead,  A&.s  xiii.  33.  Angels  and  men 
are  alfo  fons  by  creation,  and  believers  by  adop- 
tion, and  faid  to  be  begotten  again  by  their  re- 
novation  j  called  therefore  re;^er.eratio;\  or  a 
new  birth,  1  John  v.  18.  As  the  feconu  perfori 
became  the  Son,  fo  he  became  fubied  to  the 
Father,  and  fent  by  him  :  and  in  the  fame  eco- 
nomical relation  the  third  perfon  is  fent  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  proceedeth  from  both, 
contrary  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
John  iif.  17.  xiv.  26.  xv.  26.  See  Stcphei.'s  Vi- 
fitation  Sermon  preaclicd  at  Plyjnouth  before 
the  bifhop  and  his  clergy,  in  v/hich  he  fhews, 
that  all  the  other  fchemes  of  the  1  rinity  are  more 
inconfiflent  than  the  Athanalian,  kc.  Swift's 
Scripture  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  conhflent,  in 
a  fermon  on  it  ;  Alfop's  Anti-fuzzo,  and  a  fhort 
defence  of  the  divinity  of  Chrill  from  the  fcrip- 
tures  ;  and  Dr  Perfon  on  the  Creed,  ^c. 

There  were  ether  herenes  of  lefs  note  in  the  ' 
apoftlcs  days,  and  in  tiie  primitive  ages,  which 
might  perhaps  be  more  irkfome  than  ufeful  to 
enumerate  ;  however,  during  that  age  and  the 
two  following,  the  church  was  much  in  the  fur- 
K  2 
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na<:e  of  perfecution,  which  no  doubt  kept  it  more 
pure  and  free  of  corruptions  of  all  kinds  than 
afterwards,  when  it  was  fupported  and  enriched 
by  the  civil  power. 

The  three  firft  centuries  only  can  belong  to 
the  primitive  ciiurch  ;  wherein  the  native  purity, 
and  primitive  fnnphcity  of  genuine  Chriilianity 
in  a  great  meafure  remained,  efpecially  in  wor- 
fhip.  And  during  that  time,  even  in  the  fecond 
century,  corrupiion  began  in  church  govern- 
ment ;  the  fiery  trial,  or  furnace  of  perfecution 
could  not  purge  out  ambition  and  pride  ;  even 
while  fuffering  perfecution  from  external  ene- 
mies, they  ufurped  over  one  another,  and  had 
flrife  and  contention  among  them.  Prelacy  be- 
gan in  the  fecond  century,  in  the  manner  we 
will  fee  afterwards,  when  treating  of  reforma- 
tion times,  which  at  length  grew  up  to  the  mon- 
ftrous  exorbitant  height  of  Popery. 

Before  we  proceed  to  conhder  the  corrup- 
tions of  Popery,  we  fliall  take  a  curfory  view  of 
the  preceding  periods,  in  order  to  fake  notice  of 
the  rife  of  fomc  of  thefe  corruptions  that  were 
afterwards  eftablifhed  and  canonized  by  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  we  fliall  alfo  take  notice 
of  fome  herefies  that  -were  not  admitted  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  fome  of  which  were  adopted 
by  fome  \yho  pretend  to  be  Proteftants,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  church. 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  the  principal 
errors  of  the  firfl:  century,  we  proceed  to  the 
id  century.  Marcien  forbade  marriage,  and  the 
ufe  of  wine  to  his  followers  j  for  which  they  u- 
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fed  vater  in  the  facrament,  hence  called  Aqua- 
rii  ;   he  ufed  great  mortifications,   but  yet   had 
many  followers.    Hermogenes  held,  that  ChrlfdiJ 
body  is  in  the  fun  fmce   his  refdrredtion.      Ti- 
tian held,  that  both  fouls  and  bodies  die  and  rife 
again  3   fome  held,  that  the  foul   fieeps  till  the 
refurredtion,  or  is  not  confcious  of  its  exiiience; 
both  thefe  heretic's  notions  will  be  refuted  alter-    y; 
wards.     Praxeas  held,   that    God  is  the  Father  i/j' 
in  heaven,  the  Son  on  earth,  and  the  Spirit   in 
believers,  this   was  refuted  before.     Montanus  t,A 
was  a  perfect  vifionary  and  enihunail:,  pretend- 
ing to  revelations,  an'd  that  the  fpirit  of  infpira- 
tion  was  ftiil  in  t:ie  church,  like  t'le  Quakers. 
He  had  many  v/ild  notions  from  ti:e  Pagan  my-     ~ 
thclogy,  and  the  cabbala  or  mydic-theology  of 
the  je.vs  ;  a  heated  imagination,  the   vanity  of 
being  fingular,  and   the   head   of  a  party,  anci 
getting  a  name,  bred  heretics.    A  hot  difference- 
arofe  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  church 
about  the  celebration  of  Eaffer,  the  firfl   v/ere 
for  the  paifover  day,  and  the  fecond,  for  the 
Sabbath  after  it.  Barchochab  perfuaded  th.cjews/^ 
of  Paleftine  that   he  was  the  Mefiiah  ;   buc  l.c 
turned  out  to  be  Barchozb3l\  the  fon  of  a  lie, 
and  not  Barchochab  the  fon  of  a  ftar  ;    r.e  cal- 
led hi^mfelf  fo,  alluding  to  Num.  xxiv.  it. 

id  Century.  Clerical  celibacy  was  propofcd  and 
venerated,  or  to  have  female  companions  for 
Platonic  love.  Excorcifms  v/erc  ufed  before  bap- 
tifm,  to  free  the  fubjects  of  it  from  the  power  of 
evil  fpirlts ;  and  the  fupper  was  given  to  infants, 
private  confeffion  was  added  to  the  public.  Four 
degrees  of  penance  were  ufcd  in  church-difci- 

K3 
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piine  ;  ly?,  To  abide  without  the  church  door 
out  of  hearing  for  a  time.  idly.  To  be  allowed 
to  hear  the  word.  %dly^  To  be  admitted  to 
prayer.  4//a{)',  To  the  facrament  and  full  com- 
munion. Manes,  a  Perfian  magian,  before  he 
turned  Chriflian,  held,  that  there  are  two  origi- 
nal principles  ;  the  firfl,  pure  light,  or  God  ;  the 
fecond,  dark  matter  with  a  foul,  the  caufe  of  all 
evil.  He  held,  that  there  are  two  fpirits  from 
God  inferior  to  Chrlft,  one  in  the  fun  and  ano- 
ther in  the  moon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  raanfion 
was  in  the  air.  The  aeons,  pure  fpirits,  together 
with  God,  made  the  kingdom  of  light ;  there 
was  a'difFerence  between  it  and  that  of  darknefs, 
and  thence  a  mixture,  from  which  arofe  the  vi- 
fible  world.  Hefaid,  he  v/as  infpired,  and  an 
apoftle  of  Chrift,  and  had  been  in  heaven.  He 
rejeded  the  Old  Teftament :  he  allowed  that 
God  fent  his  Son  to  redeem  man,  as  he  was 
pcrfeftly  miferable,  his  body  being  of  the  mix- 

^  ture.  SabeUius  held,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  are  not  three  Perfons,  but  three  titles  of 
the  fame  Perfon.      The  Novatians   held,  that 

■"^thcre  was  no  repentance  or  remifTion  for  fins 
after  baptlfm,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  were  baptized 
when  adults,  and  forever  excluded  fuch  from 
the  church.  Hermetic  and  Monkifli  orders  took 
place.  Cyprian,  bifliop  of  Carthage,  wrote  the 
bifliop  of  ilome,  None  of  our  biihops  calls  him- 
felf  a  bifhop  of  biihops.  There  was  no  prelacy 
then  at  Carthage. 

Afih  Century.  New  orders,  as  fub-deacons» 
acolythes,  "excorcifts,  door-keepers,  &c.  took 
i)lace  J.  as  the  lloman  Emperor,  Conflantine  the 
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Great,  and  with  him  the  civil  powers,  became 

Chriftian,  the  churcii  government  was  modelled 
according  to  that  of  the  empire.  Hence,  patri- 
archs, metropolitans,  exarchs,  primates,  archbi- 
fliops,  archpriefls,  archdeacons,  kc.  and  many- 
Pagan  ceremonies  introduced  in  woriliip.  (See 
Middleton*s  Agreement  of  Popery  and  Pagan- 
ifm.)  Bapufm  was  adminiftered  only  at  Eafler 
and  Whitfuntide  ;  and  afterwards  fome  baptized 
the  dead,  or  others  were  baptized  for  them.  The 
word  mafs  was  introduced,  and  holy  days  added. 
Pictures  of  the  faints,  &c.  were  ufed  in  churches 
for  ornament,  and  as  memorials,  and  afterwards 
images  were  introduced,  as  they  lafled  better. 
A'rius  arofe  in  this  century,  as  v/as  before  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  Appolinarius,  who  held  but  one.^ 
nature  in  Chrifl:,  that  the  flefh  was  turned  di- 
vine ;  hence  the  monophyfites  and  monothelites. 
Macedonius  held  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  cre[:;ure. 
The  MelTalians  rejected  politive  inflitutions,  as^/^j 
facraments,  fafts,  &c.  yea,  and  all  external  or- 
dinances, and  betook  themfelves  to  defarts  for 
prayer  alone.  Heretics  firft  put  to  death.  The 
Donatifls,  like  the  Papifts,  held,  that  their  chuvch(^/f>fi 
was  the  only  pure  fpotlefs  one  ;  and  that  it  was 
no  church  that  was  not  in  communion  with  them, 
and  thus  confined  the  church  to  Africa  ;  this 
fchifm  laded  loo  years.  Lucifer,  bifhop  in 
Sardinia,  was  a  furious  bigot  ;  his  dlfciples  were 
called  Luciferians  after  him.  John  ChrifoftoHi 
was  baniflied  for  his  piety,  and  oppofing  vice,  , 
External  pomp  increafed,  and  internal  purity  de- 
creafed.  Images,  relics,  and  veneration  to  the 
jiicmory  of  faints  took  place,   Several  Emperors 
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after  Conflantine  were  Pagan  ;  and  Juli?n  w: 
an  apoflate  from  Ghriftianlty,  who  tried  to  bui 
Jcrufaiem  for  the  Jews,  (though  himfelf  turn( 
Pagan)  but  was  ftopped  by  fire  from  heaven. 

5//;  ("lentury.     The  empire  was  divided  int 
two.    The*  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Swevi,  He 
ruli,   Burgundians,    Lombards,    Anglo-Saxonj 
&C|^over-run  the  weftern  empire  ;'  hence  the  d< 
cay  of  rehgion   and   piety  ;  the  degeneracy  an 
ambition  of  the  clergy  increafed.     The  bifliof 
under   Conftantine   had   got  civil   titles,  whic 
thofe  of  Rome   and  England  yet  retain,     Fou 
patriarchs  took  place,  viz.  of  Kome,  Conflanti 
nople,  Antiocb,  and  Jerufcdem.      Cloiiters  fc 
men  and  women  took  place  ;  and  now  they  b( 
camea  feminary  to  prepare  church-men,  and  the^ 
head  was  called   Abbot,  or  father,  whom   th( 
obeyed  as  their  fupsrior,  and  vowed  not  to  rc^ 
turn  to  the  world.     Private  confeflion  was  en 
couraged.  Pon^p  and  ceremonies  increafed.  Leo, 
Bifliop  of  Rome,  turned  public  confeffion  of  grea-l 
fms  to  private  conrciTioM  to  a  Pried.  '1  he  worfliil 
of  the  Virgin,  and  adoration  of  other  faints,  chief!  jf 
mirtyrs,  pilgrimages,  crofles,  relics,  images,  w4 
much  in  vogue.  Tapers  were  ufed  in  churches  ii.ij 
the  day  time^  and  incenfe  burnt  from   pompou  \ 
dedications,  and  ornaments,  were  ufed.   Apocry^ 
phal  books  were  joined  to  the  canon  :  the  doc  ' 
trine  of  abfolution  took  place  :  the  dciSlrine  oij 
the  necefTity  of  the  facraments,  and  particularly! 
l/^^lu^oi  baptifm,  gave  rife  to  Limbus  Infantum.    Pela-] 
Y       gius,  a  Briton,  afferted  free-will,  denied  original^ 
(in,  inherent  and  imputed  ;  fo  that  there  is  nc 
need  of  grace  for  converfion,  as  man  poITcircd 
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free-will  can  convert  himfelf;  and  yet  he 
Id  baptifm  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  fent  un- 
ptized  children  I  know  not  where,  fo  incon- 
ent  was  he.  The  SenVipelagians  afcribed  con- 
■fion  partly  to  free-wili,  ?,nd  paitly  to  grace, 
iftorius  held,  that  the  Virgin  was  Theoiokos,  ^W?^^ 
;  mother  of  God,  that  is,  of  Chrift's  di-  ine 
:ure.  The  third  general  council,  held  at  Ephe- 
431,  condemned  this  herefy  of  the  iheo-  ^ 
ffites.  Eutyches  held,  that  there  is  but  oxi&uiX^Ju 
:are  in  Chrill,  that  is,  a  blrrnded  inix'd  one.  ^ 
e fourth  council  at  Chalcedon,  4.51,  condemn- 
this  herefy  of  the  Monophyfites. 
^ih  Century.  The  bifiiops  of  Rome  pretend- 
openly  to  an  inconteffible,  even  a  divine  right, 
fucceffor  of  Peter,  to  Popifh  univei  fal  fupre- 
cy.  The  order  of  Bened;£line  monks,  Pope 
egory*s  canon  of  the  miffal,  the  feaft  of  the 
iception  and  purification  of  the  Virgin,  the 
ft  of  the  Baptift  and  Hofaima,  took  place. 
"(th  Century.  In  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
the  bifhops  of  Rome,  by  means  of  the  ufurp* 
parricide,  and  tyranf  Phocas,  whom  he  helped 
obtain  the  empire,  got  the  fole  title  of  Pope, 
univerfal  Bilhop,  and  afllimed  a  fupreme  au- 
rity  over  the  church,  as  Peter's  fucceilor, 
1  Chrift's  vicegerent  and  vicar  on  earth.  This 
'e  occaficn  to  the  total  and  final  divifion  of 
eaftcrn  and  weftern,  or  Greek  and  Latin 
irches,  as  the  Greek  church  would  never  ad- 
.  the  fuperiority  and  authority  of  the  bifhop 
Rome,  or  be  fubjcft  to  him  ;  and  this  after- 
rds  was  a  mean  of  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  em- 
2,  as  the  weftern  one  would  not  aid  it  againft 


the  irruptions  of  the  Turks,  unlefs  it  would  fub- 
niit  to  the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  herefies  mentioned 
after  the  difcuffion  of  the  Anti-trinitarian,  &:c. 
have  either  been  already  refuted,  or  are  evident 
abfurdities,  or  will  occur  to  be  refuted  again 
with  Peppery,  which  adopted  and  eltablifhed  thera, 
xvith  the  addition  of  more.  We  fhall  go  on  to 
take  notice  of  fome  more  of  thefe,  in  order  to 
fee  in  what  periods  fome  other  errors  arofe  that 
were  afterwards  confecrated  by  Popery.  The 
feaft  of  the  Virgin's  birth  was  fixed  to  Septem- 
ber 8th.  The  elevation  of  the  crofs  took  place 
631,  pretended  to  have  been  l^und  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  And  be- 
fore that  time,  viz.  in  610,  Pope  Boniface  1  Vth 
confecrated  November  ift  to  the  memory  of  all 
faints.  Kites  increafed  more  than  I  can  detain 
to  enumerate.  The  monk^,  who  greatly  increa- 
fed in  the  weft,  contributed  much  t  j  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  faith  :  they  vvere  the  firfl  that  intro- 
duced purgatory,  and  pretended  vifions  and  re- 
velations for  it.  Eutychianifm,  .&c.  prevailed  in 
this  century  ;  and  Monothelifm,  one  will,  and 
one  operation  of  it,  divine  and  human.  Thean- 
driken,  Theod©rus  introduced  it,  and  favoured 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monophyfytes.  The  fixth 
general  council  at  Conftantinoplc  condemned  it. 
2)th  Century.  The  Popes  arofe  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  power  ;  they  got  temporal  poffciiions, 
vied  with  kings,  and  loofed  fubjedls  from  their 
allegeance.  Private  maffes  began  to  be  ufed. 
There  was  a  war  of  the  Iconoclafts  with  the 
Iconolators.     The   council  of  Conftancc   con- 
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demned  the  latter  in  754=;  and  faid  ChriH  lefl 
no  other  image  of  bimfelf  in  the  church  but  the 
facrament ;  others  faid,  that  it  was  not  the 
image  but  the  real  body  of  Chrifl.  Images  gave 
rife  to  this  notion,  and  pidures  were  the  foun- 
dation of  images,  and  iniage-vvorfliip  thus  a- 
rofe. 

(^tb  Century.  Pafchas  Radbert,  a  monk  of 
Corbia,  laid  the  firfl  foundation  of  tranfubflan- 
tiation.  Bertram,  or  Ratram,  oppofed  it.  The 
Greek  church  condemned  the  Latin  one  about 
the  defcent  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son,  as  im- 
plying a  Hyiopatria,  and  there  was  a  total  fepa- 
ration.  They  differed  alfo  in  other  articles,  as, 
idly.  The  faft  of  the  Sabbath  ufed  at  Rome. 
3<3'/j',  The  duration  of  the  fall  in  Lent.  4//^//, 
The  fliaving  the  beards  of  the  Latin  priefts. 
5//?/)',  The  law  of  celibacyj  Sthly,  The  undioii* 
of  chrifm  in  the  forehead  in  baptifm.  7//^/)', 
The  admiffion  of  deacons  to  the  Epifcopacy, 
Sth/y,  The  ufe  of  common  water  inftead  of 
chrifm.  gth/y.  The  confecrated  lamb  at  the  fealt 
of  Eafter.  xotbly.  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  trials  of  thofc  whofe 
crimes  could  not  be  found,  bv  hot  iron  and  cold 
water,.&c.     Cruelties  were  ufed. 

loth  Century.  The  confeni  and  confirmation 
of  the  Emperor  was  yet  held  ncccffary  to  the 
election  of  Popes.  Grofs  corruptions  took  place 
among  the  clergy  and  in  cloiflers.  Canonizing 
of  faints  began  \  the  Popes  claimed  it  as  their 
exclufive  privilege.  1  hey  were  continually  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  the  faints,  and  the  wor- 
fliip  paid  them.     Man*s>  own  merits  were  chiefly 
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^^^jConCidercd  as  the  caufe  of  juftification.  Anthro- 
«(^l2^pomorphifm,  that  is,  reprefenting  God  in  a  hu- 
man fhape,  which  began  in  the  4th  century,  was 
openly  profefTed  by  feme  now.  This  grofs  cor- 
poreal idea  arofe  from  images  and  the  want  of 
true  philofophy.  Thus  the  Sabean  Pagans  thought 
their  religious  worfhip  v/ould  be  vain  if  they  did 
jiot  fee  the  objedt  of  it  ;  they  would  rather  wor- 
fhip flocks  and  flones  than  an  invifible  Deity  : 
but  the  Magians  had  a  contrary  opinion,  that 
God  could  not  be  feen  with  bodily  eyes ;  many 
retained  this  opinion,  and  all  had  it  at  firft.  Ihc 
deepeft  ignorance  and  groffeft  corruption  in 
morals  took,  place  in  this  century,  therefore  cal. 
led  the  obfcure  and  wretched  century  of  iron  and 
lead  :  there  was  no  difcipline  j  all  light  was  un- 
der a  buihel,  and  all  decency  trodden  underToot 
•in  this  deplorable  century.  Feafts,  pilgrimages, 
images,  relicks,  were  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
religion.  The  baptizing  of  bells  was  inflituted 
by  Pope  John  XIII. 

I  lib  Century.  The  notions  of  vifiting  the 
holy  places  in  Paleftine,  as  Ch rift's  fepulchre, 
&c.  arofe,  and  therefore,  to  take  it  from  the 
Saracens,  they  took  the  crofs  with  them  ;  hence 
thefe  adventures  were  called  Crufades.  The 
Popes  openly  proclaimed  war,  and  prcfcribed 
laws  to  the  Emperors.  There  were  great  con- 
tentions at  the  elefting  of  Popes  between  them 
and  the  Antipopes,  that  is,  Antagonifts,  and 
there  were  three  Popes  at  a  time.  Gregory 
"Vllth  made  laws  concerning  clerical  celibacy* 
The  new  dignity  of  Cardinals  was  introduced  j 
it  was  given  to  their  principal  priefts  and  dea- 
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cons,  and  now  decreed,  that  Popes  be  ele£led 
by  them,  and  that  their  council  confift  of  them. 
The  highefl  dignity  was  thus  conferred  on  theni 
next  to  the  pope,  fo  they  became  fupcrior  to 
bifhops  and  archbilhops.  The  popes  claimed 
the  right  of  invefliture,  that  is,  of  conferring 
benefices  and  church  -  lands,  (which  belonged 
to  the  Emperor,  as  he  originally  gave  it,)  and 
engaged  alledgeance.  The  feafl  of  all  fouls  was 
inftituted,  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  Virgin.  The 
cuftom  of  repeating  a  certain  number  of  prayers, 
and  counting  them  by  the  help  of  the  beads  of  u 
chaplet,  which  was  ufed  from  the  fifth  century 
with  fanatic  monks,  became  now  general.  It 
was  introduced  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  was 
the  beginning  of  the  holy  wars.  '^  aking  money 
for  penance  was  now  introduced.  The  Grego- 
rian miflal  was  now  extended  to  Spain  :  the 
king  of  it  kept  longer  free  of  the  pope's  influ- 
ence than  the  king  of  France.  Alexander  II. 
and  Gregory  Vli.  ordered  divine  fervice  in  all 
churches  to  be  performed  in  no  other  languages 
but  the  Greek  or.  I  atin  :  thus  the  Sclavonic 
was  banifhed  from  all  plates  where  it  was  ufed, 
Tranfubftantiution,  broached  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, got  now  many  adherents,  and  alfo  purga- 
tory. Rofcelin  in  Frxince  held,  that  the  i  rinity 
are  as  three  fouls,  or  three  angels,  with  one 
will  and  power.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Soifons.  Others  ran  to  the  .oppofite 
extreme  of  Sabellianifm,  which  is  more  confift- 
cnt  than  Socinianifm.  The  diffention  between 
the  Greek  and  Latiii  churches  flill  -increafed. 
The  firft  condemned  in  the  latter  four  points,  i/?^ 
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*Ihe  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  facrament. 
idly^  Saturday's  faft  in  Lent.  3^/)',  Ufing  blood, 
and  things  flrangled.  4//-'/y,  Singing  hallelujah 
in  Lent.  The  patriarch  of  Conflantinaple  and 
the  pope  excommunicated  one  another,  and 
hence  all  hope  of  union  was  gone.  Pope  Syl- 
vefter  IL  made  a  law,  that  none  fliould  imprifon 
a  bilhop  under  pain  of  being  torn  by  wild  beafts. 
All  ecclcfiaftics  were  condemned,  as  keeping 
■wenches,  that  had  wives  ;  and  inveftiture  by 
iaics  was  counted  fimony.  The  pope  depofed 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  he  afiumed  the  fole 
right  of  calling  councils,  creating  new  laws,  in- 
verting princes  and  the  clergy  :  that  no  work  is 
canonical  that  bears  not  his  authority  ;  that  none 
can  change  or  difannul  his  fentence  but  himfelf, 
nor  be  his  judge  ;  that  all  princes  fhould  kifs  his 
feet ;  that  the  Roman  church  never  did  err,  and 
never  can  err  ;  that  the  pope  becomes  holy  by 
the  merits  of  Peter,  being  his  fucceiror,  and 
Chrift's  vicar :  that  whoever  differs  from  the 
lloman  church  is  not  a  Catholic.  Celibacy  was 
flill  more  and  more  urged.  Many  ecclefiaftics 
of  Milan,  rather  than  feparate  from  their  wives, 
Separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  formed  feparate  affemblies  in  a  place 
called  Paterin  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  Paterins 
and  Vaudois,  well  known  in  the  following  cen- 
tury.    Reformation  began  in  this. 

mb  Century.  An  order  of  monks  arofe  in 
Pakflinc  that  called  themfclves  Carmelites, 
■from  mount  Carmel,  in  1.170. 

•  Zigabenus  publilhpd  an  excellent  book  againft 
htidy,  called  the  Fiiiioply  of  Orthodoxy.    A 
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jAllofophy  prevailed,  that  enlivened  the  wit,  but 
did  not  flrengthen  the  judgment ;  logical  fubtiU 
tics,  fcholaftic  theology,  and  philofophy  found- 
ed on  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  barbarous  expref- 
fions,  bombafl  myftic  theology,  &c.  abfurdities 
took  place  ;  the  nuniber  of  the  fucraments  in- 
creafed ;  many  fcparated  from  the  communion 
of  Rome,  for  grofs  errors,  and  form.cd  parties. 
The  Vadois  were  the  moil  famous,  from  Peter^^^ 
Valdo  of  Lyons,  v\Iio  in  1 140  tranfiattd  the  fcrip- 
ture,  and  taught  purer  dotlrine.  See  their  con- 
ftllion  of  faith.  1  hcfe  of  Piedmont  were  priou. 
to  the  1 2th  century,  'ihe  Albigenfes,  from  A\->^/i 
hi,  a  town  in  Guienne,  were  now  charged  as  he- 
retics, for  teaching  purer  dodrine  than  the  church 
of  Rome.  They  were  called  alfo  Biufians,  from 
Peter  and  Henry  Bruys  their  teachers.  Peter 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  alfo  many  of 
their  people  ;  but  being  numerous,  they  were 
formidable  in  feverjj  countries.  A  fchifm  with 
the  antipopes  was  fuppcrted  by  tlic  Emperor 
18  years. 

Crufades  againft  the  infidels  being  over,  the 
council  of  Lateran,  held  by  Pope  Alexander  HI. 
appointed  others  againft  the  heretics  ;  indulgen- 
cies  were  promifed  to  all  that  would  engage  in 
this  war,  and  excemmunication  was  denounced 
on  all  that  fufFered  heretics  on  thtir  ellates,  or  kept 
any  fociety  with  them. 

i^ih  Century.      Ihe  King  of  France  differed 
with  the  Pope,  he  loofed  the  fubjefts  from  their- 
allegiance   to  the  King,   and  laid   the   kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  and  ail  divine  worihip  was 
prohibited. 

L  2 
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Vifiting  the  holy  fepulchre  procured  rcmlf- 
fion  of  all  fins. 

The  Dominican  and  Francifcan  orders  were 
founded  in  this  century,  fo  called  from  their 
founders  ;  the  firft  alfo  erefted  the  dreadful  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquifition,  which  was  approved  by 
Pope  Innocent,  in  the  4fh  council  of  Lateran 
1215,  in  which  tranfubftantiation  was  confirm- 
ed. 1  his  dodrine  gave  rife  to  the  elevation  and 
adoration  of  the  confecrated  hoft,  and  the  care 
of  prefcrving  it  after  the  celebration  of  the 
mafs ;  and  they  began  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the 
cup.  Pope  Urban  IV.  inftituted  the  feaft  of 
the  body  of  Chrift,  pretending  revelations  for 
it.  The  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  Mother,  and 
the  rofary  of  the  Virgin  and  her  pfalter,  were 
current,  rhe  orders  of  Mendicants  and  Augu- 
ftines  arofe  in  this  century  ;  about  the  end  of 
this  century  Boniface  VIII.  celebrated  the  firft 
jubilee  of  the  ChViftian  church  ;  an  invention  to 
fill  his  treafures  by  the  fale  of  indulgencies.  Joa- 
chim, an  abbot  of  Calab"ria,  faid  the  Pope  was- 
Antichrift,  which  was  a  crime  his  holinefs  could 
not  pardon.  There  was  a  violent  perfecution 
^:2^>of  the  Vadois  and  Albigenfes.  A  fed  called 
Apoftolics  arofe,  and  condemned  the  pride,  opu- 
lence, tyranny,  &c.  of  the  Pope  and  the  cler- 
gy; propofmg  to  reftore  the  primitive  fimplicity, 
temperance,  &c.  in  food,  drefs,  houfes,  &c.  of 
Chrifl  and  his  apoflles ;  they  held,  that  true 
Chriflianity  confifted  in  having  no  proper  pof- 
fellions  but  in  a  community  of  goods ;  they  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope  and  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
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tirles  of  Antlchrift,  and  the  Great  Whore  of  Ba- 
bylon.    They  were  fcattered  by  perfecuLlon. 

14//6  Ceniury.  Pope  Boniface  Vill.  appear- 
ed the  one  day  in  prieft's  robes,  and  the  other  ia 
flate  robes,  and  faid,  ecce  duo  gladii  //V,"Here  are 
two  fwords,  having  a  drawn  fword  by  him  ;  the 
pompous  procclhons  were  in  fcarlet  j  he  de- 
clared every  human  creature  fliould  be  fubjeft 
to  the  Pope  ;  that  it  was  neceffary  to  falvation  to 
be  fo.  Benedict  II.  and  Clement  V.  rcverfed 
the  a£ls  of  Boniface,  againrt  Philip  King  of 
France,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Boniface- 
There  was  a  fchifm  of  50  years  continuance  be- 
tween the  parties  of  Italy  and  France,  about  e- 
lecling  Popes  of  their  refpedive  countries.  The  >^ 
C)uietiits  arofe,  who  faid,  that  by  having  ihcir" 
eyes  fixed  on  their  navel,  while  they  broughtt 
thcrir  fouls  to  a  fiat e  of  repofe,  that  they  fav/ 
the   uncreated  divine  light  of   God  with  their 

Wickliif  arofe  in  England,,  whcfe  dcclrine?;,/!'^ 
like  thefe  of  the  Vadois  and  Albigenfes,  fpread 
over  feveral. countries  ;  he  firft  tranflated  the  Bi- 
ble into  Englilh  ;   he  held,  that  Ron"ie  was  AntU 
chrift;  heoppofed  the  idolatrousworlhip  of  faints, 
and  images,  indulgencies,   clerical  celibacy,  au- 
ricular confeiTion,    tranfubftantiation,  &c.  ;    his- 
followers  are  faid  to  be  called  Lollards,  froma. 
German  of  that  name,   or  rather  from  a  word 
that  figniiies   chanters,    or  pfaFn-fmgers.      ihe 
jubilee,  that  was  celebrated  at- firft  but  once  in 
a  century,  was  now  ordered  .to  be  once,  in  fifty 
years.  ^ 

1 5//;  Centurv.     A  general  defire  cf  reformaa- 
'  L  3 
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tion  was  exprcfled  by  the  cry  both  of  the  people 
and  the  fathers,  in  all  the  councils  held  in  this 
century  ;  the  Roman  writers  cannot  deny,  that 
the  neceffity  of  it  was  acknowledged,  both  in 
the  head  and  the  members,  in  faith  and  man- 
ners ;  fee  the  afts  of  the  council  of  Conftance  ; 
but  the  Pope  hindered  it,  left  his  avarice  fhould 
fuffcr  by  it.  John  Hufs  arofe  about  loo  years 
after  WicklifF,  and  about  ico  before  Luther, 
and  alfo  oppofed  the  Roman  corruptions  his 
doctrines  fpread  through  Bohemia,  &c.  and  had 
many  abettors,  as  Jerom  of  Prague,  &c.  and 
though  they  had  promifed  he  fhould  have  a  fafe 
journey  to  the  council  of  Conftance,  yet  the 
faith  was  violated,  and  he  was  burnt.  Like  the 
Vadois  and  Wickliffites,  they  were  for  the  fa- 
crament  in  both  kinds.  The  cup  was  indulged 
to  the  Bohemians  for  peace,  they  were  therefore 
called  Cahxtines.  Pope  Martine  V.  promifed 
to  call  a  council  for  reformation.  In  1453,  ^^^ 
Greek  empire,  and  Conftantinople  the  royal  ci- 
ty, was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Jerom  of 
Ferrara,  called  Rome  Babylon;  all  was  fold  at  it ; 
indulgences,  abfolutions,  altars,  temples,  facra- 
mcnts,  &c. ;  the  diffenters,  like  thofe  in  France 
after  the  reformation,  took  arms. 

1 6/^  Century.  Pope  Leo  X.  fold  indulgen- 
ces from  the  pains  of  Purgatory,  and  for  all  fins 
paft,  prefent,  and  future  \  things  were  more  Ican- 
dalous  than  ever  before.  All  the  afts  of  the 
council  of  Pifa  in  1511,  which  forbad  obedience 
to  Pope  Julius  II.  were  condemned. 

Marthi  Luthei^  doctor  of  divinity,  who  had 
•during  a  ftcknefs  an  old  pri^ft  with  him,  who 
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mftru^led  him  in  the  do6trine  of"  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  oppofed  Tctzel,  the  Pope's  Legate,  in  fel- 
ling indulgences,  and  began  the  reformation 
in  1517. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  mofl  remark-  / 
able  event,  next  to  the  propagation  of  the  gof- 
pel,  and  the  planting  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
viz.  theVeformation  and  renovation  of  it ;  where- 
by the  morning  light  fprung  from  a  long  and 
darkfome  night,  which  was  like  a  refurredion 
from  the  dead. 

We  have  given  fome  fketches  of  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  increafe  of  corruption  in  every  age, 
which  gave  occafion  to  a  reformation,  and  ren- 
dered it  necefl'ary.  The  enemy  began  to  fow  the 
tares  of  herefy,fchifm,  libertinifm,  &c.  corruptions, 
even  in  the  Apoftolic  age.  The  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies gave  birth  to  prelacy,  though  for  want  of 
the  means  of  growth,  and  nourifliment  to  fup- 
port  it,  it  remained  in  its  infant  ftatc.  The  three 
firft  ages  had  more  genuine  fmiplicity,  and  na- 
tive purity.  The  three  following  were  more  cor- 
rupt in  do6trine  by  error,  in  worfhip  by  fuper- 
flition,  and  in  church  government  by  afpiring 
ambition,  affeding  pre-eminence  and  fuperiori- 
ty,  which  increafed  till  (pajiorum  fajlus  peperit 
Fapam^  alias  Anti-chriftiim^  1  Thef.  ii.  3,  4.)  pride 
produced  the  Pope.  Corruption  may  be  faid 
now  to  have  got  the  dominion,  and  to  go  on 
viftorioufly,  making  eafy  and  rapid  progrefs. 
Darknefs  increafed,  during  the  three  following 
centuries,  to  a  dreadful  degree,  when  the  reign 
of  grofs  darknefs  took  place,  which  continued 
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for  three  centuries  more  ;  viz.  till  the  13th  cen> 
tury  ;  from  which  time  to  the  reformation,  tho* 
gloomy,  and  almoft  total  darknefs  reigned  in  the 
u'eft,  yet  fome  beams  of  light  from  time  to  time 
darted  amidft  the  gloomy  darknefs,  which  uflier- 
ed  in  the  day  of  reformation. 

In  the  Chrillian  church  there  were  now  three 
grand  divifions,  viz.  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Reformed.  We  fliall  firft  confider  where- 
in they  all  agree  ;  fecondly,  wherein  they  differ; 
thirdly,  point  out  and  refute  abfurdiiics. 

Thcfe  three  churches,  or  three  parts  of  the 
whole  Chriflian  church,  agree  in  the  general 
principles  of  Ghriftianity,  in  dodrine,  worfliip, 
and  morality.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  ad- 
ditions, not  known  to  the  apoRles  and  the  pri- 
mitive church,  as  will  be  obfcrved  afterwards  9 
for  they  all  agree  in  the  twelve  articles  of  the, 
creed,  called  the  Apoffolic  creed,  as  being  the 
fummary  of  the  apofllcs  dodlrine  ;  though  it  was 
compiled  in  the  fecond  century.  They  all  agree 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fome  few  indivu 
duals  in  each  excepted  ;-  and  confequently,  they 
agree  to  the  other  creeds  made  in  defence  of  it; 
and  therefore  they  agree  as  to  the  fupreme  ol> 
je£t  of  worfhip,  the  offices  of  the  Mediator,  and 
the  fandification  of  the  Spirit.  They  all  agree  as 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  duties  of  piety,  fo- 
briety,  and  morality;  though  not  in  the  motives', 
means,  and  ends,  for  doing  them.  They  all  ad* 
mit  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  ;  and  thefirft 
day  of  the  week  for  the  Chriftian  Sabbath, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  pray^ 
cr,.&c. 
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In  the  Greek  church,  antecedent  to  the  fc-  >^ 
formation,  we  (hall  include  all  but  the  Roman  ;  6^ 
it  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fpokc  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  Roman  or  Latin  church  was  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  fpoke  the  Roman  or  Latin  lan- 
guage J  though  all  the  bounds  of  either  did  not 
fpeak  thefe  languages,  but  only  the  more  con- 
fiderable  parts.  Antient  Greece  confifted  of 
the  Grecian  dates  in  the  Peloponefus  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  Leffer  Afia,  &c.  ;  but  after  the  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  lite- 
rature was  introduced  into  thofe  nations  that 
belonged  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  fub- 
jg£l  to  his  fuccelfors  ;  and  antient  Greece  retain- 
ed its  language,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  fubject  to  them.  And  therefore  in  the  Ro- 
man church  we  do  not  include  all  that  became 
fubjed:  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  only  what  was 
called  the  Weftern  empire,  after  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  divided  into  two.  Thefe  empires  alfo 
ceafed  to  have  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages^ 
for  their  vernacular  languages,  after  they  were 
conquered  by  other  nations,  that  introduced 
their  own  languages,  or  formed  a  mixt  language, 
by  the  mixture  of  inhabitants,  confiding  of  their 
old  and  new  mafters.  Though  the  liturgies,  or 
religious  fervices  of  thefe  churches,  were  order- 
ed by  the  Pope  to  be  retained  and  performed 
in  their  old  languages.  We  ought  alfo  to  di- 
ftinguifli  between  thefe  parts  in  the  Greek  church 
that  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  Saracens, 
Moors,  Tartars,  &c.  as  Conflantinople,  the  very 
feat  of  the  eaftern  empire,  antient  Greece  and 
Afia  were  >  and  thofe  that  enjoy  civil  and  religi- 
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oils  liberty,  and  the  means  of  knowledge,  as  fe- 
mina-ries  of  learning  ;  the  former  being  depriv- 
ed of  religious  libert)',  funk  into  deep  ignorance, 
or  degenerated  into  grofs  corruption. 

The  Greek  church  agrees  in  moft  things  with 
either  the  Roman  or  reformed  ;  wherein  it  dif- 
fers from  the  one,  it  agrees  with  the  other.  A 
great  many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Home  arofe  before  the  fchifm  between  it  and 
(he  Greek  church  ;  many  of  which  arofe  in  the 
e&ft,  and  thcfe  continued  in  both  churches  af- 
ter the  divifion  ;  fo  that  the  Greek  church  has 
a  great  many  of  the  grofs  corruptions  of -the 
Latin  church  ;  but  Pictct,  &c.  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  wholly  fo  corrupt,  in  either  do<Sl:rine,or  wor- 
(hip,  or  church,  government  ;  though  it  is  funk 
into  deplorable  ignorance,  and  fuperftition  ;  it 
agrees  with  the  reformed  church,  in  difowning 
the  Pope,  purgatory,  images,  clerical  celibacy, 
and  in  adminiftrating  the  facrament  in  both 
Itinds. 

TheGreekchurch  holdsthefcripturesthe  fupvcme 
rule,  and  the  fathers  and  councils  fubordinate  ; 
they  reject  ablolutions,  indulgences,  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  mafs,  adoration,  and  proccfTion  of  e- 
lenients,  the  i^opi-fh  five  facraments,  &c.  ;  in  all 
which  it  differs  from  the  Roman  church  ;  but 
it  differs  from  the  reformed  church,  in  ufmg 
pi£lures,  and  though  they  reject  purgatory,  they 
have  fomething  refembling  it.  Like  the  Maho- 
metans, they  hold,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the. 
Son  ;  they  eat  no  blood,  and  fome  Greeks  ob- 
ferve both  Sabbaths  j  they  ufe  the  crcfs  to  drive 


away  evil  fpirits,  &c. ;  they  hold  that  plclures 
of  angels  and  faints  may  be  reverenced,  that 
they  are  interceffors  for  us,  and  have  days  de- 
dicated to  them  ;  that  baptifm  is  efiential  to  fal- 
vation  ;  that  fouls  go  not  to  heaven  till  the 
refurredion  ;  they  keep  fellivals,  as  Eafler, 
Lent,  &c.  , 

But  we  fliall  proceed  to  confider  fome  of  the  ('%^/i 
principal  differences  between  the  Roman  and  re-  j;^^^ 
formed  churches.  So  numerous  are  :he  corrup- 
tions of  the  Roman  church,  many  of  which  are 
alfo  fo  ridiculous,  that  we  cannot  detain  to  enu- 
merate them  all,  as  they  are  ahnoft  paH:  rec- 
koning up  ;  we  w;ll  only  point  out  the  principal 
ones,  as  it  will  be  fufficient  for  fupporting  the 
caufe  of  the  reformed  church  ;  if  wc  point  out 
as  many,  and  as  great  corruptions  as  were  a  fuf- 
ficient caufe  for  feparation,  fince  there  was  no 
remaining  in  the  communion  of  that  church, 
without  full  conformity;  as  they  were  abfoiutely 
impofed,  and  that  as  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  or  effential  to  worfliip  and  church  govern- 
ment, and  a  great  many  that  belong  not  direclly 
to  either  of  thefe.  As  we  intend  to  give  a  ge- 
neral and  pretty  full  account  of  poplih  corrup- 
tions, and  not  to  omit  any  ot  importance,  wc 
ihall  proceed  methodically,  by  taking  them  in 
claffcs.  We  begin,  with  confidering  their  marks 
of  a  true  church.  The  four  following  are  the 
principal  : 

ift.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  antiquity  as 
a  mark  of  the  true  church  belonging  to  her, 
viz.  that  flie  is  the  firilc,  or  mofl  ancient  church, 
from  whence  the  gofpel  went  forth,  and  by  whofe 
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ambaffadors,  or  miflionarics,  all  the  world  wai 
converted  to  Chriftianity.  This  is  a  very  confi- 
dent falfehood,  for  Rome  is  not  the  mofl  ancient, 
or  mothcr-church.  The  dodrine  of  the  gofpel 
did  not  proceed  from  Rome,  nor  was  propaga- 
ted by  miflionarics  from  it,  but  from  Jerufalera, 
according  to  the  prophecy,  Ifaiah  ii.  3.  and  the 
commiflion  given  by  Chrifl,  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Afts 
i.  8. ;  and  much  more  by  Paul  than  by  Peter, 
1  Cor.  XV.  10.  The  firft  was  the  great  apoftle 
of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  Romans,  being  Gentiles, 
had  the  prior  title  to  his  chair,  or  to  claim  him  as 
theirs,  as  he  wrote  them  an  epiflJe,  and  was  at 
Rome  :  and  Jerufalem  has  the  prior  title  to  Pe- 
ter's chair,  and  to  be  the  primate's  fee,  as  flic  was 
the  mother-church,  if  Peter  had  any  prerogative, 
which  he  has  not.  Peter  never  aflumed  any  fu- 
periority,  but  Paul  aflumed  an  authority  over 
him.  Gal.  ii.  1 1. —  The  church  of  Jerufalem  and 
the  Greek  church  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
as  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Conftantinople, 
Corinth,  Ephefus,  &c,  have  a  better  claim  to 
antiquity  than  the  Roman  or  Latin  church.  Ihere 
were  about  fix  or  more  of  the  epiftles  written 
before  that  to  the  Romans  ;  for  neither  the 
pfalms,  prophecies,  nor  epiflles,  are  arranged  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written  ;  but  that 
to  the  Romans  is  put  firfl:,  being  the  longefl:,  and 
containing  the  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  go- 
fpel, as  !t*s  principal  topic,  being  the  proper  feat 
of  it :  and  the  Roman  church  made  a  fchifm  from 
the  Greek  church,  which  never  allowed  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Rome's  ufurped  fupremacy. 
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Tlierefore  the  church  of  Rome  has  no  right 
to  claim  the  title  of  Catholic,  or  Univerfal, which 
is  the  fecond  prerogative  flie  claims  ;  for  tho' 
flie  was  once  pofleiTed  of  the  Proteflant  churches, 
and  exercifed  her  dominion  over  them  before 
the  reformation,  yet  fhe  never  had  any  domi- 
nion or  fuperiority  over  the  Greek  church  :  and 
this  leads  us  to  confider  that  queflion  which  (lie 
thinks  unanfvverable,  Where  was  your  church, 
or  your  religion,  before  Luther  r 

It  is  granted,  that  God  always  had  a  church 
on  earth,  more  or  lefs  vifible,  though  it  was 
fometimes  very  fmall,  and  at  other  times  very 
obfcure.  (A  church  is  a  religious  fociety,  formed 
for  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  fcllowmip  with 
one  another  in  the  exercifes  of  religion.) 

In  paradife  it  confided  only  of  two  perfons, 
which  are  the  feweft  that  can  form  a  fociety. 

In  the  ark  it  confiiled  but  of  eight. — When 
Abraham  was  called  it  had  almofl  difappeared. 
It  confided  afterv.ards  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
families  of  the  fucceeding  patriarchs. 

In  the  Nevir  Teflament-timcs  it  confifted  at 
fnd  of  Chriil's  family,  viz.  the  twelve  apoftles, 
and  the  fcventy  diiciples  that  were  added  to 
them  ;  and  in  after  limes  it  was  often  much  op- 
prefled  by  perfecution,  (and  obliged  to  fculk  and 
bide)  or  obfcured  by  corruption  down  to  the 
reformation.  But  to  come  to  the  countries 
where  the  Proteflant  and  reformed,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Chriflian  church  is,  we  anfwer.  It 
was  there  before  Luther.  A  remnant  was  pre- 
ferred flill  amidft  the  corruption,  Iloni.  ix.  27. 
xi.  5.  Rev.  iii.  4.  though  often  mucli  opDrelfcc!, 
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and  fcattered,  and  obfcurcd.  It  flionc  forth, 
however,  in  theVadois,  orWaldenfes,  Albigenfes, 
Wickliffites,  Lollards,  Huffites,  Culdees,  &c.  &c. 
and  it  is  yet  in  France  as  it  was  before  the  refor- 
mation ;  for  there  are  many  Chriftian  focieties 
or  Proteftants  there,  tho*  much  concealed,  till  of 
late,  as  not  above  fix  might  be  together  at  di- 
vine fervice. 

But  the  true  anfwer  is  this ;  The  church  of 
Rome  has  all  the  effentials  and  fcripture-inftitu- 
tions  which  Proteftants  admit  only,  but  (he  adds 
others  to  them.  She  owns  the  true  Mediator, 
and  facraments,  <&€.  but  adds  others  to  them  ; 
now  the  queftion  and  anfwer  to  it  are  exactly 
parallel  to  the  following  :  One  who  had  never 
feen  a  miner  before  law  one  come  out  of  a 
coal-mine,  with  his  face  all  befmearcd  and  black, 
fo  that  he  feemed  to  be  a  negro  ;  the  fame  man 
having  wafiied  and  cleanfed  his  face,  recovered 
his  original  white  complexion.  The  ftranger 
a{ked  him,  Where  was  your  complexion  before? 
he  anfwered.  It  was  where  it  is  yet,  and  1  have 
only  wafhed  oft"  the  dirt  that  covered  and  be- 
fmearcd it.  So  Proteftants  have  only  wiped  off 
the  pollutions  of  popery,  and  retain  the  effentials 
of  Chriftianity,  as  before. 

'^(i/j',  A  third  prerogative  the  church  of  Rome 
claims,  as  a  mark  of  the  true  church  belonging 
to  her,  is  unity.  Whatever  degree  of  unity  the 
church  of  Pvome  has,  flie  has  no  caufe  to  boaft 
of  it,  as  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  moft  an- 
tichriftian  means,  viz.  pcrfecution,  fire,  and 
fword,  &C.  and,  in  a  word,  by  the  civil,  or 
worldly  power,  and  not  by  Ijpiritual  means,  ^d 
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the  divine  influence  :  and  this  is  not  the  unity  of' 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  Chriftian  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  being  only  by  conftraint  and 
force  of  arms,  and  not  with  Chriftian  liberty. 
Nor  is  file  poflefled  of  that  unity  flie  boafts  of, 
for  file  has  had  great  contentions  and  divifions, 
as  of  popes  with  antipopes,  feveral  at  a  time, 
each  fupported  by  a  party.  There  was  once  a 
fchifmatic  contention  that  laded  50  years,  and 
another  28  ;  and  the  different  orders,  as  the 
Dominicans,  Francifcans,  &c.  had  violent  con- 
tentions and  differences.  See  Stillingfleet's  Ido- 
latry of  the  church  of  Rome. 

4ihly,  A  fourth  privilege  the  church  of  Rome 
claims,  as  a  mark  of  the  true  church  belonging 
to  her,  is  infallibility,  that  flie  cannot  err,  which 
I  refute  thus :  That  which  is  infallible  muft  be 
unchangeable,  for  if  it  changed,  it  muft  have 
been  wrong  either  before  or  after  the  change  ; 
therefore  we  have  only  lo  examine  if  the  church 
of  Rome  has  undergone  any  changes  ;  but  it  is 
evident  to  the  world  how  many  changes  ftie  has 
undergone,  both  in  doctrine,  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  in  modes  of  worlhip,  and  in  multiplying  the 
inferior  objeds  of  it,  and  in  church- government, 
by  the  addition  of  new  orders  of  the  fubjecls  of 
it :  one  pope  and  one  cou?ncil  condemned  what 
another  decreed,  &c.  See  all  ecclefmftic  hi- 
ftories.  But  it  is  argued,  that  if  it  be  fo,  thea 
the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed.  Anfwer,  fhe 
gates  of  hell  may  prevail  more  or  lefs,  as  to  per- 
lecute,  opprefs,  extirpate,  or  corrupt,  partly,  or 
totally,  the  doctrine,  faith,  or  worfhip,  to  divide  ^ 
or  to  dellroy.  Errors  are  either  fundamental  or 
M  2 
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not ;  the  former  are  meant  here.  Matth.  xxvlii. 
ao.  is  alfo  alledged  for  this  purpofe.  If  Ghrift, 
who  is  the  light  and  the  life,  ceafe  to  be  with 
the  church  by  his  Spirit,  (he  will  ceafe  to  be 
really,  the*  flie  may  have  a  formal  being.  The 
fevcn  churches  of  Afia,  6"f.  are  extind..  But 
the  error,  or  wilful  miflake  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  lyes  in  making  ordinary  paftors  and 
times  equal  to  the  apoflles  times  and  gifts,  as  in- 
fallibility, &c.  ;  and  pretending  that  every  age 
had  miracles  or  prophecy,  (forccries,  divinations, 
cr<r.)  though  no:  conflantly  or  always ;  yet  no 
age  was  wholly  without  them:  but  let  them 
iliew  if  they  have  the  gifts  of  tongues,  heal- 
ing, &c. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  principal  things 
which  the  church  of  Rome  claims  as  peculiar  to 
her,  and  as  marks  of  the  true  church,  and  ha- 
ving  fhewn  that  they  do  not  belong  to  her,  we 
proceed  to  confidcr  the  capital  thing  in  difpute, 
which  is,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  right  of 
fupremacy,  which  the  bifhop  of  Rome  pretends 
to,  over  the  whole  iChriftian  church,  as  a  vi- 
fible  head,  or  Chrift's  vicar  and  vicegerent  on 
earth,  and  Peter*s  fucceflbr.  The  hinge  on 
which  their  argument  originally  turns  here,  is 
Peter's  alledged  fupremacy  over  the  reft  of  the 
apoflles.  This,  however,  cannot  be  fhown,  but 
the  contrary  is  evident  from  fcripture.  The 
fcripture  they  alledge  to  fupport  this  argument 
h  Matth.  xvi,  18,  19.  Now,  if  it  is  evident 
from  fcripture  that  the  reft:  of  the  apoft:les  had 
this  power  and  privilege  in  common  with  Peter, 
then  he  had  no  fuperiority  granted  him  over  the 
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refi: ;  but  the  former  is  evident  from  the  follow^  - 
ing  texts,  in' Matth  xviii.  i8.    The  keyofdifci-^ 
pline,  or  the  power  of  binding  and  loofmg,  is  ■ 
given  to  the  vihole  church,  which  can  bear  no  - 
greater  reilridion  than  to  the  church-reprefenta= - 
tive,  that  is,  church-officers,  or  the  teachers  and  > 
governors  of  the  church.     And  in  John  xx.  23. 
the  ke)'  of  difciphne,  or  the  power  of  retaining 
and  forgiving  fins,  is  given  to  ah  the   apoftles. 
In  Rev.  xxi.  14.  the  twelve  apoftles  are  equally 
reprefented  ss  the   foundations  of  the  church  : 
but  though  thev  planted   the  church,  and  pro- 
pagated   Chriftianity,  by    converting   Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  the  piofelhon  of  the  gofpel,  and  thus 
brought  them  into  the  church,  or  built  it  up  of 
them,  yet  they  were   but  foundations  founding, 
and  founded  it  upon  Chrift,  who  is  mentioned' 
in  fcripture  as  the  prime  foundation,  Ifa.  xxviii» 
16.    1  Cor.  iii.  11.   1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7.  :  and  in  Eph.  ■ 
ii.  2,^.  both  the  prophets  and  apoftles  are  confi- 
dered  as  foundations  ;  but  Chrift  is  ftill  the  pri- 
mary one,  and  the  chief  corner-ftone  that  unites 
the  building.     In  Matth.  xxviii.  16.  to  the  end, 
the  fame  eommiftion,  power,   and   authority,  is 
given  to  them  all. 

But  the  obvious  meaning  of  Matth.  xvi.  18;, 
19.  feems  to  be  this  ^  This  noble  confeffion  of 
thine,  that  is,  the  faith  thou  'haft  confefted,  or, 
which  is  the  fame,  this  perfon  thou  haft  confeff- 
ed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  promifed  Mefliahj: 
or  this  great. article  of  thy  faith  in  him,  is  the 
immoveable  foundation  on  which  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  power  and  policy  of  SataaJ 
Hiall  not  prevail  to  f.vallow  it  up.  And  his  fay- 
M  ^ 
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ing,  this  rock,  Is  analogous  to  his  faying  this 
temple,  John  ii.  19,  21.  which  he  meant  of  him- 
felf.  And  the  apoftles  laid  this  foundation  in 
preaching  the  gofpel.  A  key  denotes  power  and 
authority  ;  this  was  the  key  of  knowledge  and 
difcipUne  to  teach  and  govern  the  churcb.  How 
fins  are  remitted  by  the  church,  and  how  flie 
binds  and  loofes,  will  be  confidered  afterwards. 
Peter  was  not  firft  in  Chrifl,  or  firft  called,  John 
i.  40.  though  he  is  fometimes  lirft:  named,  as 
being  perhaps  the  oldeft  ;  and  in  Gal.  ii.  11.  we 
fee  Paul  reproves  him  for  his  mifcondu 61,  which 
fhews  at  lead  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  his;, 
fuperlority,  or  infallibility.  The  apoftles  were 
infallible  in  do6lrine,  or  in  what  they  taught  and 
wrote  by  infpiration,  but  not  in  practice,  only 
Chrift  was  fo.  That  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome, 
and  bifhop  of  it,  is  not  agreed  among  the  learn- 
ed :  but  it  i&  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  it  from  fcripture  ;  and  tho*  he 
had  been  at  it.  as  he  was  previoufly  at  Jerufalem,. 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  they  have  a  prior  title 
to  his  chair,  not  to  allow  it  to  be  removed  to 
Rome. 

In  fhort,  the  church  of  Rome  has  quite  mifta- 
ken  her  plan  here,  for  Paul  would  have  fuited 
her  purpofe  greatly  better ;  his  converfion  was- 
miraculous,  and  his  labours  more  extenfive,  thaa- 
all  the  reft :  he  wrote  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans, . 
and  was  at  Rome  himfelf,  and  was  the  apoftle  of^ 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  greateft  of  all  the  apoftles; 
and  Peter  was  the  leaft,  as  he  bafely  denied; 
Chrift. 

Thus  vi^e  have  (hewn,  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome's 
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claim  to  any  prerogative,  as  Peter's  fucceiTor,  is 
vain  ;  we  never  find  Peter  claiming  this  prero- 
gative above  the  reft ;  and  if  he  was  (irft  named, 
or  chofen  prefident,  it  mufl:  be  on  account  of  his 
feniority.  As  for  the  prelacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  (the  higheft  order  of  which  is  the  cardi- 
nahhip)  it  will  fall  under  our  confideration  whea 
treating  of  it  in  the  Proteftant  churches. 

Their  monadic  orders,  mendicants,  &c.  are 
too  numerous  and  too  abfurd  to  be  confidered 
here.  Only  let  it  be  obi'erved,  that  monks  and 
hermits  miflake  the  end  of  coming  into  the 
world,  which  is  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety, 
by  good  offices.  They  cannot  profit  God  by 
their  piety  and  devotion,  and  only  profit  them- 
felves,  by  improving  their  own  minds,-  or  bet- 
tering their  hearts  and  difpofitions  ;  but  this  is 
fclfilhnefs,  and  not  focial  love,  Pfal.  xvi.  2,  3. 
And  mendicants,  who  make  choice  of  poverty, 
entirely  miftake  the  duties  of  Cliriftianity  and 
fociety,  as  they  devote  themfelves  to  idlenefs, 
and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  good, 
2  Their,  iii.  10.  Ads  xx.  35. 

The  reader  muft  ftill  keep  the  rule  in  his  eye 
by  which  we  are  to  proceed,  viz.  the  word  of 
God,  from  which  we  have  fliewn,  that  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Rome  has  no  title  to  be  Peter's  fuccef- 
for,  and  that  Peter  had  no  fuperiority  over  the 
refl  of  the  apoflles.  There  is  no  judging  any 
thing  without  a  rule  of  judgment,  for  where 
there  is  no  rule  or  law,  their  can  be  no  tranf- 
cjreflion. 

It  naturally  occurs  then,  to  afk  the  churcH  or 
Home,  I/?,  What  is  her  religion  ?  2^//,  Wherein  is 
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the  rale  or  flandard  of  it  contained  ?  As  for  the 
firft,  flie  will  anfwer.  It   is  the  Chriftian   reli- 
gion ;  and,  fecondly,  That  it  is  contained  in  the- 
New  Teftament  ;  then  whatever  has  no  founda- 
tion in   the  New  Teftament  muft  be  a  human' 
invention,  and  an  addition  of  their  own,  intro- 
ducing a  mixture  or  corruption  into  the  Chri- 
ftian rehgion.     Being  baffled  here,  they  fly  to^ 
traditions  as  a  fubterfuge,  and  fay,  that,  bcfides 
the  fcriptures,  the  traditions  of  the  church  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fupplementary  rule  to  com- 
pleat  the  fcriptures  ;  and  for  this  end  they  alfo' 
add  fome  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  though  the- 
Jewifli    church    never  acknowledged    it  as   ca-' 
nonical.     They  alfo  hold,  that  the  fcripture  re- 
c-eives  its  authority  from  the  church  ;  and  again, 
reciprocally,  the  church    receives  its   authority 
from  the  fcripture  ;  and  thus  argue  in  a  circle, 
and  involve  themfelvesin  ftrange  inconfiftencies; 
as  they  do  alfo  about   the   mutual   authority  of 
the  fcripture  and  traditions,  which  laft  they  fay  • 
Chrift  delivered-  to  his  apofties,  not  to  be  com-, 
mitted  to  writing,  but  to  be  communicated  oral-- 
ly,  from  one  to  another  ;  but  at  laft  they  wrote 
them  in  a  book j  as  the  Pharifees  did  thcir^s  ;  and 
hence  they  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  get  authority 
for  every  thing  from  tradition  that  they  cannot 
get  from  the   fcripture,   which  they   alledge  is 
deficient,  and  an  unfufficient  rule  without  tra- 
dition ;   contrary  to  which,  we  prove  from  the 
fcripture  itfelf,  that  it  is  a  perfeft  rule,,  without 
unwritten  tradition,  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.;  if  it  were 
liOt  a  perfeft  rule,  it  could  not   make  the  man 
of  Godperfedj  and  in  Col.  ii.  8.  and  Matth. 
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XV.  9.  human  traditions  are  feverely  condemned. 
But  if  we  take  tradition  in  its  mofl  extenfive 
fenfe,  then  it  implies  every  ordinance  given  to 
the  church,  as  the  facraments,  and  even  the 
fcriptures  themfelves  ;  as  tradition  fignines  any 
thing  given  or  deHvered  ;  this  is  doubtiefs  the 
meaning  of  it  in  2  Thef.  ii.  15.  for  the  things 
contained  in  the  Epiftle  are  called  traditions, 
as  v/ell  as  what  the  apoflle  taught  there  by  preach- 
ing. To  the  fame  purpofe  is  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  and 
the  original  of  1  Cor.  xi.  2. ;  and  indeed  it  is  blaf- 
phemy  to  impeach  the  wifdom  or  goodnefsof  God 
in  allcdging  that  he  gave  not  a  pcrfcdl  and  cer- 
tain rule,  if  he  gave  any  at  all,  but  left  his 
church  to  be  guided  by  uncertain  tradition. 

idly.  They  pretend  the  fcripture  is  fo  ob- 
fcure,  that  it  cannot  be  underflood  by  the  un- 
learned, 2  Pet.  iii.  16.  A6ls  viii.  31.  ;  but  we  af- 
fert,  that  all  things  neceflary  to  falvation  are  clear 
and  eafy  to  be  underflood  by  the  mcanell  ca- 
pacity ;  Hab.  ii.  2.  God  adapted  the  fcrip- 
tures to  the  capacity  of  them  for  whom  they 
were  defigned.  See  the  fifih  rule  of  interpre- 
tation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  is 
the  befl  human  help,  as  the  great  Dr  Owen 
obferves,  in  his  Caufes,  ways,  and  means  of  un- 
derftanding  the  mind  of  God  in  his  word  ;  and 
in  his  Reafon  of  faith,  that  is,  the  reafon  why 
we  believe  the  fcriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
with  a  divine  faith,  or  fee  the  internal  evidence 
of  R.evelation  aright.  He  obferves,  that  grace,  ©r 
the  fupernatural  aids  of  the  Spirit,  that  infpired 
the  fcriptures,  and  fpeaks  in  them,  is  a  better 
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help  to  underfl.and  the  fpiritual  and  real  fenfc  of 
them,  than  human  learning  is,  John  vi.  45. 
Jer.  xxxi.  34.  i  John  ii.  27.;  literal  fcripture  has 
but  one  fenfe,  as  was  obferved  in  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation. The  figurative  has  two,  a  near, 
and  a  remote  ;  but  heretics  will  wreft  any  fcrip- 
ture to  their  deftrudion,  to  make  it  fpcak  what 
it  never  meant. 

Whatever  is  not  cxprefsly  contained  in  fcrip- 
ture,  or  by  clear  confequence,  is  not  matter  of 
our  faith  and  obedience,  and  whatever  is  not 
plainly  fo,  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  us. 

The  apoftles  rather  publilhed  than  interpret- 
ed the  gofpel,  which  they  received  by  infpira- 
tion ;  not  that  they  had  no  authority  to  publifh 
or  write  any  thing  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
gofpels,  or  even  what  they  heard  from  Chrift, 
as  Sherlock  on  Jude  3.  afferts,  as  he  and  other 
Socinians  in  fadl  rejedl  all  the  New  Tellament 
but  the  Gofpels,  unlefs  it  be  the  A6ls,  and  the 
Epiftles  of  James  ;  the  apoflles  knew  not  even 
the  nature  of  the  gofpel-difpenfation,  and  Mef- 
fiah's  kingdom,  far  lefs  all  the  dodrines  of  it, 
before  the  cffufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  John  xvi. 
12,  13.  Ads  i.  6.  they  alio  intepreted  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  found  things  therein  which 
none  could  fee  without  infpiration,  as  the  apof- 
tle  difcovers  a  fcnfc  in  Abraham's  covenant,  and 
blcfiing  which  no  uninfpired  interpreter  could 
Ixave  found.  The  Epiftles  contain  the  noon-day 
of  the  gofpel,  of  which  the  gofpels  are  but  the 
dawning  ;  fee  on  the  beginning  of  the  Cb.riflian 
religion.  The  Epiflles,  and  efpecially  Paul's, 
give  more  trouble  to  Socinians  and  Papids  than 
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all  the  reft  of  fcripture  ;  the  doclrines  of  juftifi- 
cation,  Chrift's  divinity  and  atonement,  &c.  ar^ 
clearly  taught  there,  Rom.  iii.  24.  v.  8.  Gal.  ii. 
16.  Ifaiah  xlv.  23,  24.  compared  with  Phil.  ii. 
10.  where  Jehovah  is  rendered  Jefus. 

The  next  fubterfuge  of  Papifts  to  traditions 
are  the  didlates  of  the  church,  or  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  (for  the  fathers  and  their 
councils  fail  them,)  it  was  convocated  by  the 
Pope's  mandate  in  1545,  and  confifted  of  his 
creatures,  and  was  conducted  by  his  Legate  to 
his  mind,  it  fat  18  years  in  that  remote  place, 
in  Italy  ;  the  decrees  of  it,  are  the  ultimate  de- 
cifion  in  all  cafes,  but  they  differ  about  the  ex- 
plication of  them.  Moft  of  their  innovations 
were  but  matters  of  opinion  before,  which  were 
then  eftabhilied  as  articles  of  faith.  We  have  feen 
when,  and  by  whom  feveral  of  them  had  their 
original ;  but  many  of  them  are  of  an  obfcure 
original,  and  were  privily  and  gradually  intro- 
duced ;  fo  that  the  authors  of  them,  and  their 
commencement,  are  not  on  record,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  of  the  liberal  and  mechanical 
arts,  and  other  difcoveries. 

The  church  of  Rome  indeed  was  obliged  to 
make  a  kind  of  reformation,  of  fome  grofs  ab- 
furdities,  that  could  not  abide  the  light  of  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  but  others  they  ftill 
retained. 

As  not  allowing  the  fcriptures  to  be  tranflat- 
ed  into  the  language  of  the  people,  and  thus 
denying  them  the  ufe  of  them,  and  ufmg  the  li- 
turgy, or  fervice  of  the  church,  in  an  unknown 
tongue  J  now  this  is  fo  palpable  an  abfurdity, 
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that  it  needs  no  refutation,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  to  fpeak  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ;  one  is  not  inftruded  by  what 
he  does  not  underftand  ;  it  is  alfo  contrary  to 
exprefs  fcripture  precepts,  Col.  iv.  16.  i  Thcf. 
V.  27.  I  Cor.  xiv.  Ads  xvii.  1 1.  John  v.  39. 

Their  argument,  that  the  unlearned  would  a- 
bufe  the  fcripture  to  their  hurt,  if  they  had  the 
ufe  of  it,  has  the  fame  weight  againfl:  the  liber- 
ty of  ufmg  any  other  thing  ;  many  abufe  meat 
and  drink  to  gluttony  and  drunkennefs,  and 
their  eyes  to  covetoufnefs,  voluptuoufnefs,  and 
ambition. 

Not  allowing  the  church  the  ufe  of  fcripture, 
is  like  taking  the  fun  out  of  the  heavens  ;  but 
the  reafon  they  do  it  is,  that  the  people  may  not 
have  light  to  fee  their  abfurdities,  but  be  kept 
in  darknefs  and  ignorance,  and  yield  implicit 
faith  and  obedience  to  fallible  and  corrupt  men, 
who  deceive  them,  to  make  merchandife  of 
them. 

ly?,  The  dodrine  of  juftification  and  grace  is 
dangeroufly  corrupted  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  next  to  the  perfon,  offices,  &c.  of  the  Me- 
diator, this  is  the  principal  dodrine  of  the  gof« 
pel.  It  was  what  the  apoftle  chiefly  contended 
for  in  the  Epiftles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
and  Luther  calls  it  the  article  on  which  the  church 
ftands  or  falls,  that  is,  according  as  it  is  preferv- 
ed  or  corrupted.  Ihe  Jews,  both  Infidel,  and 
Chriftian,  and  Papifls,  greatly  oppofcd  or  cor- 
rupted this  dodrine.  The  church  of  Rome 
not  only  dangeroufly  corrupt  it,  by  afcrlbing  it 
to  their  own  merits,  penance,  pilgrimages,  the 
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merits  of  the  faints,  and  works  of  congruo,  that 
deferve  grace  ;  and  of  condigno^  (after  they  have 
got  the  grace  that  was  meet  to  their  congruity,) 
that  deferve  eternal  life ;  and  works  of  fuperero- 
gation,  that  make  God  a  debtor,  which  is  an 
old  do£lrine  of  the  Afcetics  in  the  fecond  centu- 
ry, according  to  their  pretended  double  rule  of 
fandity,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  pre- 
cepts and  councils.  If  man  had  any  faculty  or 
power  that  he  did  not  receive  from  God,  then 
he  would  not  be  obliged  to  employ  it  in  his  fer- 
vice  ;  but  he  is  but  a  fteward  of  what  he  poffef- 
fes,  as  he  has  nothing  but  what  he  received,  no- 
thing being  his  own.  And  though  he  did  eve- 
ry duty  required,  and  did  no  evil  forbidden,  yet 
he  would  be  but  an  unprofitable  fervant,  Luke 
xvii.  I  o.  ;  but  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  i  Kings  viii. 
46.  2  Chron.  vi.  36.  Eccl.  vii.  20.  Rom.  iii.  23. 
James  iii.  2. 

Juftification  is  that  which  the  profeflbrs  of  all 
religions,  Pagan,  Mahometan,  Jewifh,  and  Chri- 
ftian,  by  their  various  methods  of  religious  wor- 
fhip,  and  exercifes  of  devotion,  chiefly  fought 
after,  viz.  how  to  obtain  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  God,  being  fenfible  they  had  offended.  But 
juflification  is  not  only  corrupted  as  to  the  means 
and  matter  of  it,  but  alfo  as  to  the  nature  of  it ; 
as  they  confound  it  wich  fanctification,  v.-hich  is 
like  confounding  heaven  with  earth  ;  and  didref- 
fcs  or  diffracts  the  weak  and  tender  confcience, 
by  making  them  meafure  their  juflification  by 
their  landification,  or  miftake  the  one  for  the 
other,  by  holding  juflification  to  confilf  in  the 
renovation  of  the  mind,  &c.  ;  whereas  juftifica- 
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tlon  is  an  external  a£l,  compleated  at  once  ;  but 
fanftification  is  a  work,  and  is  imperfeft  during 
this  life,  being  only  perfeded  at  death.  See  the 
moft  excellent  definition  of  them,  on  thcfe  quef. 
tions,  in  the  AiTembly's  fhorter  catechifm,  and 
the  fcriptures  there  quoted. 

idly^  The  church  of  Rome  holds^  that  bap- 
tifm  rtgenerates  and  removes  original  fin,  inhe- 
rent and  imputed,  or  both  guilt  and  pollution, 
and  thus  both  merits  and  purines,  contrary  to 
experience  and  undeniable  fads  ;  for,  firll:,  ma- 
ny that  are  baptized  die  before  they  are  capa- 
ble of  aclual  fin,  which  mufl:  therefore  be  by 
virtue  of  orighial  fin,  as  death  came  only  by  fin, 
Rom.  V.  12.  vi.  -23.  ;  for  though  man  was  made 
naturally  capable  of  mortality,  as  his  body  con- 
fifls  of  parts  that  were  capable  of  feparation,  or 
a  dilTolvition,  yet,  by  the  promifed  favour  or 
grace,  he  v/ould  have  been  immortal  had  he 
not  finned  ;  and  none  die  but  in  confequence  of 
fiij,  or  the  punifnment  of  it.  Secondly,  Many 
that  are  baptis.d,  when  they  become  moral  a- 
gents,  or  capable  to  diftlnguilh  between  good 
and  evil,  fhew  their  corruption  of  nature,  that 
they  are  in  the  gall  of  bitternefs,  and  bond  of 
iniquity. 

3<f/y,  Their  difiinftion  of  fins  into  mortal  and 
venial,  which  can  be  atoned  for  by  themfclves, 
or  the  merits  of  the  faints,  or  expiated  by  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  is  dangerous ;  as  if  any  fin 
of  its  own  nature  were  not -mortal,  and  deferved 
eternal  death.  Gal.  iii.  10.  Indeed  the  apoflle 
John  fpeaks  of  mortal  fins,  but  in  another  fenfe, 
.1  John  V.  1  ^.  J  he  thece  feems  to  allude  to  thefc 
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fins  that  had  no  facrifice  appointed  for  them  by  ■ 
the  law.  The  facrifice  was  the  typical  atone- 
ment, the  emblem  of  the  great  propitiatory  fa- 
crifice and  realatonement  ;  the  facriiice,  there- 
foi'e  died  in  place  of  the  fmner,  having  his  fms 
typically  transferred  on  it,  and  thus  bore  his  i- 
niquity  ;  but  as  to  thofe  fins  for  which  no  facri- 
fice was  appointed,  the  fmner  was  faid  to  bear 
his  iniquity,  and  die,  Lev.  xxiv.  15.  xx.  57. 
Numb.  ix.  13.  The  following  are  examples  of 
thefe  fms,  and  of  the  commands  of  which  they 
are  tranfgreflions  :  Firjl,  Dcut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5, 
Second,  Exod.  xxii.  20.  Third,  Lev.  xxiv.  i6» 
Fourth,  Numb.  xv.  35.  Fifthy  Exod.  xxi.  15, 
Lev.  XX.  9.  Sixth,  Lev.  xxiv.  17.  Se^-jsrSh^ 
Lev,  XX.  10.  wiwt  13.^— Numb.  xv.  ;c.  Heb.  x. 
a6.  I  John  iii.  9. 

But  it  muft  be  obfcrved  of  all  thefe  fins,  that 
it  was  only  Inch  as  were  committed  wilfully,  nnd 
not  by  ignorance,  accident,  or  furprife,  &c. 
that  was  thus  mortal  ;  and  any  fm  commiited  in 
this  manner  is  alfo  mortal  in  the  apollle's  fenfe. 
Numb.  XV.  30.  Heb.  x.  26.  The  fin  againfl  the 
Holy  Ghofl  was  aifo  a  wilful  fin  as  to  its  qua- 
lity and  circ  imfiances  ;  but  as  to  its  kind,  it  feems 
to  have  confided  in  afcribing  the  miracles  Chrifh 
did  i)y  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  agency  or  powder 
of  an  evil  fpirit,  out  of  mere  malice,  th.o*  they 
were  perfectly  certain  of  the  contrary,  (Aist.  xii. 
2,8.  Mark  iii.  30.)  and  therefore  could  only  be 
commiited  during  Chriil's  perfonal  miniflry  on 
earth,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent divines.  Many  divines  and  commentators 
of  note  feem  very  ignorantly  and  abfurdly  to 
N  2 
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confound  Matth.  xil.  28.  Heb.  x.  26.  1  John  v. 
16.  and  explain  the  one  by  the  other.  In  the 
two  latter  it  is  evident,  by  the  terms  ufed,  that 
the  apoftle  alludes  to  the  above-mentioned ;  and 
if  David  and  the  Gentile  converts  obtained  par- 
don, thefe  were  extraordinary  inftances,  and  it 
was  by  extraordinary  means  ufed  to  bring  them 
to  repentance  ;  the  firfl  by  a  prophet,  the  others 
by  apoftles  and  nnracles  5  and  many  of  the  Gen- 
tiles were  greatly  ignorant  of  the  heinoufnefs  of 
thefe  fms  mentioned  1  Con  vi.  9,  j  but  few  even 
of  thefe  that  ihould  teach  others  feem  to  know 
thefe  things,  or  to  read  and  confider  the  laws  of 
God  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  only  fum- 
mcd  up  in  the  ten  commands;  and  feem  to  look 
on  the  Old  Tcftament,  or,  at  lead,  on  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  as  of  no  force  now,  and  fay, 
fuch  a  thing  was  under  the  old  law,  or  the  law 
of  Mofes,  as  if  all  the  laws  of  Mofes  were  only 
ceremonial,  and  ceafed  to  be  of  force  under  the 
gofpel :  but  moral  laws  are  of  eternal  and  unal- 
terable obligation;  and  the  rule  to  know  whether 
they  are  moral  or  ceremonial,  is  to  confider, 
"whether  the  things  required  or  forbidden  are 
duties  or  fins  now,  as  idolatry,  blafphemy,  mur- 
der, adultery,  &e.  But  it  is  argued,  that,  un- 
der the  gofpel-difpenfation,  grace  and  forgive- 
nefs  abounds  more  than  under  the  law,  or  Old 
Teftament-difpenliition,  and  that  there  is  for- 
givenefs  for  all  fms,  if  fmcerely  repented  of; 
but  then  it  is  not  confidered  that  the  author  of 
pardon  is  alfo  the  author  of  repentance,  Ads  v. 
31.  xi.  18.  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  Heb.  xii.  16.  He, 
indeed,  has  infeparably  connetted  pardon  and 
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repentance,  and  to  whom  he  gives  the  one  he 
gives  the  other.  But  inftead  of  greater  indul- 
gence to  fin  by  the  gofpel  than  the  lav/,  it  is  ju(t 
the  contrary,  as  under  that  darker  difpenfation 
fins  were  lefs  aggravated,  and  polygamy  winked 
at.  This  would  make  the  golj^el  the  miniflry  of 
fm  to  encourage  it.  There  are  indeed  remark- 
able inflances  of  the  converHon  of  notorious  fin- 
ners  recorded  by  fome,  as  Doddridge's  conver- 
fion  of  Gardiner,  and  Burnet's  converfion  of 
Rochefler,  &c.  As  to  the  latter,  however,  the 
bifhop  does  not  feem  to  be  certain.  But,  fuys'a 
greater  divine,  the  converfion  of  an  aged  fmner 
is  ihe  wondf  r  of  an  are,  vea,  and  that  at'e  is 
the  wonder  of  ages,  Jer.  xiii.  23.  Weak  minds, 
delight  in  the  marvellous,  and  pious  minds  in 
fuch  wonders.  It  is  more  analogous  to'  reafou 
and  fcripture,  that  God  will  keep  his  people  from 
fuch  fnares.  i  John  iii.  9.  is  explained  by  i  John 
v.  16.  Miracles  nnd  extrao'dinary  events  are 
not  the  privilege  of  ordin:ry  times.  Sopie  may 
think,  that  thcfe  mortal  Hns  were  punilhed  only 
with  tem.poral  death,  but  then  they  were  driven 
away  in  their  v/ickedi^efs  ;  and  others  may  think, 
that  this  was  rather  to  be  coniidered  a:";  a  civil, . 
or  political,  or,  in  the  Rat-inic  fenfe,  a  judicial 
punifbment  of  them,  as  ftnte-criraes  ;  becaufe 
they  hold,  that  idolatry  v.'as  thus  puniHied  as 
rebellion  againft  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  untier- 
their  theocracy  God  was  their  King. 

Some  governments  in  the  refornu'd  churches 

puniflied  adultery   with  death  ;  and  there  is  an 

aft  of  the  Britiili  parlianient  ia  force  againil  it  ; 

and  many  Heathens  puniihed  it  with  death.  (See 
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Rofs's  Hiflory.)  The  primitive  church  had  not 
the  civil  power  of  life  and  death  over  perfons, 
but  it  excluded  adulterers  for  ever  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  which  was  an  eccle- 
iiaftic  death ;  no  tears  or  intreaties  could  gain 
admiffion.  The  evidence  of  repentance  confifts 
in  reftiiution,  or  reparation  of  the  injury  done ; 
but  there  can  be  nothing  fuch  performed  for  the 
breach  of  the  fixth  command,  as  the  life  taken 
away  cannot  be  reftored.  Therefore  fays  the 
apoftle,  J  Johniii.  15.;  in  one  inftanee  reparation 
can  be  made  for  the  breach  of  the  feventh  com- 
mand, Deut.  xxii.  28.  In  other  infhnces  there 
can  be  no  reftitution,  and  therefore  death  was 
inflided,  as  adultery,  Incefl:,  and  all  unnatural 
luffs..  The  bed  regulated  Pagans,  who  had  on- 
ly the  light  and  law  of  nature  to  guide  them, 
a<^ed  according  to  the  written  law  in  Deut.  xxii. 
28.  Lev.  XX.  10.  ;  which  fhews,  that  both  the 
kw  of  nature  and  the  written  law  are  from  the 
fame  author,  as  in  this  natural  and  fupernaturai 
light  agreed,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15. 

4.ih^  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  churcb  of  Rome  is 
dangeroufly  corrupted  concerning  the  pardon 
of  fin,,  and  repentance  the  mean  of  it;  by  fub- 
itituting  penance,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  place 
of  it,  and  particularly  in  granting  exemption 
from  that  penance  to  be  purchafed  by  money  ; 
not  Gonfidering,  that  repentance  is  abfolulcly 
neceffary  in  order  to  obtain  pardon,  as  no  fin 
can  be  aclually  pardoned  till  it  be  aftually  re- 
pented of.  Repentance  is  the  reparation  of  an 
injury  done,  undoing  what  was  done  amifs,  or 
making  reflitution.    Without  reparation  there 


can  be  no  rctnillion  and  falvation,  therefore  there 
mud  either  be  reftitution  or  damnation.  Re- 
pentance regards  either  God  or  man,  according 
as  fins  are  committed  againft  either  the  firfl  or 
fecond  table  of  the  law  :  fins  againfl  the  firfl  ta- 
ble of  the  law  are  more  diredly  and  immedia- 
tely committed  againft  God.  Repentance  to- 
wards God  confifts  in  ceafing  to  do  evil,  and 
learning  to  do  well,  (from  a  change  of  heart 
proceeds  this  change  of  life,)  and  alfo  doubling 
diligence  in  time  to  come  ;  and  thus  redeeming 
the  time  pafl,  by  doing  the  work  of  both  the 
part  and  the  future  in  the  time  to  come.  This 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  redeeming  the  time. 
Thus  Paul  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all 
the  apollles,  and  built  up  the  church  much  fad- 
er than  he  pulled  It  down. 

Sins  againfi:  the  fecond  table  of  the  law,  that 
arc  more  immediately  and  directly  againll  mari', 
require  reftitution,  as  eflential  to  true  repent- 
ance, being  the  only  true  mark,  evidence,  or 
fruit  of  a  change  of  heart.  We  obferved,  that 
reparation  cannot  be  made  for  the  breach  of  the 
fixth  command,  and  that  it  can  be  made  in  one 
inftancc  for  the  breach  of  the  feventh,  and  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  God,  Deut.  xx.  28.  ;  or 
if  the  father  utterly  refufed  to  give  his  daughter, 
fhc  being  wholly  in  his  power,  and  at  his  difpo- 
fal,  then  a  dowry  or  fubfiftance  was  to  be  given 
her,  v/hich  was  fome  kind  of  reparation  or  com- 
penfation. 

A£lual  repentance  for  the  breach  of  the  eighth 
command  confifts  in  reftoring  what  was  takea 
away,  or  the  equivalent^  whether  by  dired  ojs- 


Indired  tlieft,  as  fraud,  deceit,  extortion,  op- 
predion,  <b'c.  Repentance  does  not  confift  in 
falling  and  praying  only,  or  in  church-cenfures, 
as  fome  imagine;  that  is  but  deceiving  one's  felf, 
•and  the  world,  and  a  folenm  mockery  of  God,  if 
there  be  no  reparation.  Can  any  be  faid  to  repent, 
confidently  with  common  fenfe,  who  (lili  retain 
their  neighbour's  property  unjuftly,  and  do  not 
reftore  it  ?  It  is  plain  they  are  not  truly  forry  for 
it,  even  tho'  they  may  wifli  they  had  not  done 
it,  and  more  efpecially  if  they  intend  to  go  on 
in  the  fame  pradices.  Nay,  they  are  not  truly 
humbled  for  their  fins,  nor  alarnied  of  the  dan- 
ger of  them,  who  are  not  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  commanded,  however  it  may  be  contrary 
to  their  honour,  or  intereft,  or  natural  fenfe, 
Luke  xix.  8.  A£ls  ix.  6. 

The  fathers,  from  whom  I  have  collcded  ihefe 
fenriments  concerning  fm  and  repentance,  were 
very  particular  with  regard  to  the  modeof  refliiu- 
lion.  If  the  perfon  wronged  be  dead,  reftitution 
is  to  be  made  to  the  next  heir  ;  if  none  is  fo 
found.,  it  is  to  be  -dedicated  to  the  fervice  of 
God  and  religion,  or  bellowed  in  donations  of 
charily  to  the  poor. 

■  The  civil  laws  of  modern  nations,  that  pro- 
fefs  revealed  religion,  and  engage  thereby  to 
walk  by  the  law  of  God  therein  contained,  arc 
very  inconliflent  and  unjuft,  in  taking  away  life 
for  theft,  &c.  Nothing  one  can  fteal  can  be  e- 
quivalent  to  his  life,  though  he  ihould  fteal  the 
whole  world,  and  run  away  with  it  on  his  back: 
but,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  if  he  has 
fquandcred  away  what,  he  took,  and  has  not 
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wherewith  to  make  reparation,  he  fHouId  be  fold 
for  it  ;  and  this  is  flill  granting  him  his  hfe,  and 
he  fliould  reftore  fo  many  fold  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  aggravation  require,  Exod.  xxii.  But 
yet  no  law  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  too  feverc, 
if  it  was  known  before  it  was  tranfgreffed  j  for, 
as  a  great  divine  fays  concerning  thofe  that  com- 
plain eternal  punifliments  are  too  fevere,  none 
complain  of  it  but  thofe  for  M'hom  they  were  not 
fevere  enough  to  keep  them  from  them. 

Sparing  the  life  of  a  murdfrer  is  adopting  his 
crime.  There  are  various  Wivys  whereby  we  can 
be  partakers  of  other  men's  fms,  and  thereby 
mud  partake  of  their  punilhments  ;  as  by  advi- 
fmg  or  compelling  to  fin,  fupporting  and  de- 
fending it,  as  fome  barrifters  or  pleaders  do  for 
their  clients  ;  or  by  not  hindering  fm  if  we  can, 
or  leading  others  to  it  by  our  example.  Guilt 
does  not  divide,  but  it  multiplies.  If  a  hundred 
men  be  all  engaged  in  committing  one  murder, 
they  are  all  equally  guilty  as  if  only  one  had 
done  it. 

Rellitution  for  the  breach  of  the  ninth  com- 
mand is  more  difEcult  than  for  the  foregoing, 
as  a  falfehood  once  fpread  cannot  be  eafily  ftop- 
ped  or  recalled.  Indeed  it  is  feldom  pollible, 
unlefs  it  be  done  immediately  before  it  fpread. 
Evil  fpeaking  againfl  man  confifls  in  lyiiig  alone, 
either  direftly  or  indiredly,  by  magnifying  and 
mifreprefenting,  or  making  things  worfe  than 
they  are  ;  for  the  truth  can  never  be  evil,  and 
it  is  doing  one  no  injury  to  fay  the  truth,  and 
only  wicked  perfons  fear  it.  (Jn  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  reparation  here,  and  the  bafenefs  of 
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lliis  nioft  common  vice,  attacking  one  behind  his 
back,  or  in  his  abfence,  fo  that  he  has  no  means 
to  defend  himfelf ;  and  as  it  is  by  one's  charac- 
ter only  that  he  can  have  commerce  with  focie- 
ty,  and  live  in  it,  a  good  name  or  reputation 
being  dearer  than  life,  on  thefe  accounts  lying 
is  branded  as  the  word  of  crimes,  (as  it  is  turn- 
ing Tight  to  darkncfs  ;)  and  a  particular  denun- 
ciation is  made  againft  liars,  Rev.  xxi.  8.  John 
viii.  44. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  Roman  do£lors  ufual- 
ly  tranflatc  repentance,  penance;  and  to  praQife 
or  perform  repentance  is  to  do  penance;  by  which 
they  mean  great  feverities  inflicted  on  the  body, 
as  whipping,  or  wounding  themfelves,  &g.  cru- 
elties, or  fevere  fallings,  or  pilgrimages,  which 
is  not  the  mortifying  of  evil  appetites  and  difpo- 
fitions,  and  crucifying  the  lufis,  corrupt  affec- 
tions, paflions,  and  defircs,  the  apoftles  prefcribe. 
It  may  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  lufts,  and 
ferves  to  nouriih  fpiritual  pr.  K\  Luke  xviii.  12. 
Committing  cruelties  on  the  body  is  a  breach  of 
the  fixth  command.  An  eminent  phyfician  and 
divine  indeed  prefcribed  failing  and  exercife  for 
purity,  and  health  of  body,  and  fafling  and  pray- 
er (which  is  exercife  of  mind)  for  the  fame  qua- 
lities of  mind  ;  but  it  is  fubfervient  to  that  pur- 
pofe  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Penance  can  ne- 
ver merit  or  procure  atonement  for  fm;  it  is  not 
repairing  the  injury  done  by  it  to  God  or  man  ; 
it  is  only  a  falfe  delufive  peace  that  it  procures. 
Their  doctrine  of  fupererogation  proceeds  from 
the  mod  deplorable  ignorance,  pride,  and  vanity, 
as  was  obferved  before. 
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Their  do£lrine  of  the  merits  of  the  apoflle^, 
faints,  and  martyrs,  that  the  church  has  in  keep- 
ing, to  difpofe  of  to  thofe  that  need  them,  is  a- 
nother  dangerous  deluiion  to  fill  the  Pope's  cof- 
fers j  if  thefe  cxcelied^  others,  or  had  more  grace 
to  bear  greater  fufferings,  perfecution,  martyr- 
dom, &:c.  they  were  greater  debtors  to  free 
grace  ;  and  as  grace  is  a  degree  of  glory,  or  the 
beginning  of  it,  fo  tliat  they  differ  not  in  kind 
but  in  degree,  they  are  capable  of  higher  de- 
grees of  glory,  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  i  Cor.  iv.  4.  James 
iii.  2, 

.  This  is  alfo  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Chrifr, 
as  if  they  were  not  fufHcient,  or  as  if  he  did  not 
beflow  them  freely,  or  as  if  they  would  not  be 
indebted  to  them. 

5//?/^,  Confeflion  to  a  pried  is  another  way 
to  a  falfe  peace,  James  v.  16. ;  if  we  have  offend- 
ed, or  injured  one  another,  confeinon  or  ac- 
knowledgment is  a  part  of  repentance  ;  and 
when  God  alone  is  offended,  contefiion  ought 
to  be  to  him  alone,  for  fecret  fins  of  either  o- 
miilion  or  commillion,  that  no  fcandal  be  given 
to  fociety  ;  confeflion  is  to  be  made  to  the  party 
oifciided,  and  forgivenefs  afl^-cd,  and  to  defire 
them  to  pray  God  for  it,  as  Abimelegh  did  A- 
brahatn.  Here  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  fin 
againff  cither  God  or  man  can  be  actually  for- 
given till  it  be  actually  repented  of.  God  for- 
-gives  r.one  but  thofe  that  repent;  and  man  is 
not  bot.'.r  d  to  do  it,  as  it  v/ould  encourage  fin, 
and  the  ;  oetitlon  of  injuries.  There  may  per- 
haps be  t\  0  exccptici.s,  nrPc,  when  one  knows 
of  an  eneiijy  dying,  h^  fliould  forgive  hiin  be- 
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fore  he  die  ;  and  none  ought  to  die  without  for- 
giving his  enemies.  But  indeed  perfons  fliould 
apply  to  their  fpiritual  guides,  and  experienced 
faints,  for  folution  of  doubts,  or  cafes  of  confci- 
ence,  which  will  lead  them  to  difcover  fome  fe- 
cret  fins  to  them. 

Sthly,  But  their  mofl:  dangerous  do£lrincs  a- 
bout  fin  are  thefc  of  abfolutions  and  indulgen- 
ces, and  thus  difpenfmgwith  the  divine  law,  which 
pcrfedly  anfwers  the  charader  given  of  the  man 
of  fin,  2  Thef.  ii.  4. ;  and  they  will  not  only  give 
abfolution  for  the  mod  horrid  crimes,  but  alfo 
hold  them  highly  meritorious,  if  in  their  ftile  it 
be  for  the  good  of  the  church,  as  deftroying 
heretics,  even  though  they  be  parents,  Rom. 
iii.  8.  Matth.  xvi.  19.  John  xx.  23.  can  be  un- 
derftood  only   declaratively,   authoritatively  in 
the  name  of  Chrift,  as  his  ambalfadors,  and  by 
authority  and  commifTion  from  him,  folemnly 
declaring  pardon  to  the  true  penitent,  and  in 
the  exercife  of  church-difcipline,  or  that  power 
derived  from  the  king  and  head  of  the  church, 
which  he  hath  committed  to  church-officers,  to 
excommunicate  and  exclude  the  impenitent  and 
difobedient  from  the  privileges  and  communion 
of  the  church  :  And  this  excluding  the  fcanda- 
lous,  and  admitting  the  penitent,  is  the  binding 
and  loofing  on  earth  which  Ihall  be  ratified  in 
heaven.   The  yearly  confeffions  and  abfolutions, 
fome  of  which  are  obtained  by  money,  are  dan- 
gerous delufions,  to  lull  confcience  afleep  in  fc- 
curity,  or  a  falfe  perfuafion  of  peace. 

'i'he  word  abfolution,  in  the  primitive  and 
Proteftant  churches,  is  ufed  to  fignifyi  that  the 
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delinquent  is  fet  fre?  from  church-cenfure,  and 
received  again  into  the  communion ot  ihe  church, 
and  the  participation  of  the  ordinances  and  pri- 
vileges or  it,  and  thus  acquit  or  freed  from 
their  ftate  of  fcandal ;  and  if  their  profeffion  of 
repentance  be  fincere,  they  obtain  alfo  forgive- 
ncfs  of  God.  When  the  Jews  accufed  Chrid 
of  blafphemy  in  forgiving  fins,  which  none  could 
do  but  God,  and  thereby  affuming  God's  pre- 
rogative, he  removed  the  efFe£t  of  them,  and 
thereby  (hewed  he  had  power  to  do  it.  No  man 
but  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Pope  and  his  cler- 
gy, ever  pretended  to  forgive  fins,  for  we  ne- 
ver find  the  ?pofi:les  doing  it ;  but  let  Papifts 
remove  the  effeds  of  it,  as  our  Saviour  did,  and 
then  the  world  will  be  convinced  they  can  par- 
don it.  But  fomc  of  them,  being  now  afhamed 
of  fuch  a  praftice,  aflert,  that  they  only  folemn- 
jy  declare,  that  the  confefibrs  obtain  forgivenefs, 
if  they  fincerely  repent  of  their  fins  they  have 
confelfed. 

Their  do£lrine  of  indulgencies  is  yet  more 
dreadful,  giving  the  licentious  a  liberty  to  do 
•what  they  pleafe,  contrary  to  both  law  and  gof- 
pel,  1  John  iii.  4.  Rom.  vi.  i.  and  even  making 
vice  virtue,  if  for  the  good  of  their  church,  as 
was  obferved  before.  This  is  what  it  is  morally 
inrpoffible  for  God  to  do,  and  makes  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Popes  anfwer  the  charadler  given  of 
the  man  of  fin,  2  Thef,  ii.  4. 

Indulgence  and  penance  in  the  primitive  church 

meant  the  relaxing  a  part  of  the  ufual  difcipline 

to  one  that   was  more  caft  down  than  ordinary, 

and  incrcafing  it  to  the  hardened  and  obftinate 
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who  were  difobedient  to  the  church,  Luke  x. 
i6.  But  Popery  metamorphofed  or  perverted 
almofl  all  things,  and  turned  them  upfide 
down. 

Their  faft  of  Lent  is    a  yearly  penance,  in 
v/hich  they  pretend  to  imitate  our  Saviour's  for- 
ty days  fait  in  the  wilderirefs  ;   herein  they  (hew 
the  mofl  deplorable  ignorance    and    mifunder- 
flanding ;  for  we  are  not  to  imitate  his  Media- 
torial or  miraculous  a6ls,  of  which  his  fading 
forty  days  was  one  ;  we  are  to  imitate  only  his 
moral  actions  j  but  they  generally  feafl  as  well 
then  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  by  only 
ufing   fifli  inftead  of  fiefh,    a  more  libidinous 
diet;  nor  will  the  pretence,  that  fince  the  Gade- 
rene's  fwine  run  all  into  the  fea,  make  fwine  fiih 
ever  after  ;  its  a  mere  abfurdity,  to  call  abflain- 
ing  from  flefli  a  partial  fad,  or  low  diet.     How- 
ever,  keeping  Lent,    /.  e,    low   diet,    properly, 
.longer  or  (liorter  in  the  year,  might  tend  to  pro- 
mote health  of  body,  and  the  growth  of  religion, 
if  not    ufed    in   that    miffaken  notion.       rheir 
Friday's  falls  have    more    appearance   of  pro- 
priety. 

yibly.  The  doftrine  of  the  facraments  is  alfo 
dangeroully  corrupted  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
both  by  additions  to  the  true  ones,  and  adding 
falfe  ones.  They  make  them  eflentially  necefla- 
ry  to  falvition  ;  whereas,  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
want,  as  the  wilful  negledt  of  the  ordinances, 
and  means  of  falvation,  which  God  hath  appoint- 
ed, that  conftitutes  the  danger.  Deifts  and  pro- 
fligates, that  wilfully  negled,  or  rejedt  and  de- 
fpife  the  gofpel,  and  the  ordinances  or  means 
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of  falvation  therein  appointed,  are  indeed  with* 
out  excufe,  Heb.  li.  3.  This  dodlrine  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  baptifni  is  accompanied  with  another, 
viz.  that  the  external  performance  of  duties,  or 
opus  speratum,  as  they  call  it,  is  fufficicnt  ;  con- 
trary to  Tim.  iv.  8.  as  of  old,  it  was  not  the  ex- 
eellency  of  the  facrifice,  but  the  difpcfition  of 
the  offerer,  that  God  valued  ;  without  fuitable 
difpofitions,   and  a   fuitable  converfation,   their 
facrifices  were  declared  to  be  an  abomination, 
Ifaiah  i.     They  alfo  hold,  that   the  facraments 
confer  grace  of  themfelves  ;  and  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  priell  is   neceffary  to  the  right  admi- 
niflration  of  them.     That  the  facraments,  and 
ether  ordinances,  have  no  virtue  in  themfelves, 
or  from  him  that  adminiftrates  them,  is  evident 
from  this  undeniable  faft,  that  if  it  were  fo,  all 
that  have  the  ordinances   difpenfcd  by  a  good 
man  would  be  equally  benefited,  whereas  fome 
profit  by  them,  and  others  not.     It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  the  benefit   muft  depend,  not  on 
them,  or  the  intention  of  the  adminilfrator,  but 
on  the  divine  blefling,  and  the  right  preparation 
for,  and  improvement  of  them,  by  thofe  that  at- 
tend them,  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.  1  Pet.  iii.  ^\,  there- 
fore  neither  the  ordinances  nor  adminiflrators 
confer  grace.     As  they  make  baptifm  abfolutejy 
neceffary  to  falvation,  they  authorize  laics,  and 
even  midwives  to  do  it  in  fome  cafes.   What  hor- 
rid facrilege  and  profanity  !  Eph.  iv.  1 1.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  35.  ;  and  children  that  die  unbaptized  they 
fend  to  fome  place  they  call   Limbus,  nobody 
knows  where,  if  in  God's  creation,  where  there 
IS  neither  happincfs  nor  mifery  j  but  their  mid-* 
O  2 
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die   ftates   will   fall   under   confideration  after- 
wards. 

The  word  baptifm  fignifies  the  application  of 
water  by  fprinkling,  or  any  other  way,  as  we 
will  fee  afterwards;  but  to  the  element  of  wa- 
ter they  add  chrifm,  or  oil,  fait,  fpittle,  and  the 
crofs,  &c.  without  foundation  from  fcripture  or 
the  Apoftolic  church.  Vain  emblems,  and  fuper- 
flitions  of  human  device,  corrupting  the  purity 
of  divine  inflitutions !  Matth.  xv.  9.  Rev.  xxii. 
18. 

But  tbeir  corruptions  of  the  Lord's  fupper 
are  yet  greater,  firft,  by  afferting,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  have  their  fubftance 
changed  into  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  by  confecration  ;  and  thus  a  wafer  god 
is  created  by  the  benedidion  of  a  prieft,  and 
worfhipped  by  them ;  as  it  is  wafers  they  ufe  in- 
flead  of  bread,  contrary  to  the  fcripture. inftitu- 
tion  and  example.  This  dodrinc  is  contrary 
to  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  reafon,  philofo- 
phy,  the  fcriptures,  and  the  nature  of  a  facra- 
ment.  Firft,  it  is  contrary  to  the  fenfes,  as  they 
inform  us  it  is  ftill  bread  and  wine  as  it  was 
before ;  and  if  we  cannot  credit  our  fenfes,  then 
we  have  no  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
or  refurredion,  or  even  of  his  perlon  ;  then 
there's  an  end  to  all  moral  evidence  ;  we  fee, 
feel,  tafte,  and  fmell,  that  there  is  no  tranfub- 
ftantiation. 

Their  new  invented  philofophy,  that  a  fub- 
ftance may  be  changed,  and  its  accidents  ftill 
remain,  is  another  palpable  abfurdity,  unknown 
fotruephilofophers ;  and  is  rather  like  magic,  than 
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philofophy.  Secondly,  This  dodrine  is  contrary 
to  reafon  and  true  philofophy  ;  that  a  body  which 
is  limited  in  its  nature,  can  be  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  in  as  many  places  as  the  facra- 
ment  is  difpenfed  in  at  once,  at  the  fame  time. 
Thirdly,  It  is  contrary  to  fcripture,  which  afferts, 
that  the  heavens  muft  contain  Chrift's  body  till 
the  time  of  the  reflitution  of  all  things.  Fourth- 
ly, It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  facraments 
which  confifts  of  a  fign,  and  a  thing  fignified ; 
for  if  they  become  one  and  the  fame,  it  ceafes 
to  be  a  facrament ;  then  it  is  not  a  memorial, 
for  that  is  a  remembrance  of  fomething  abfent, 
but  it  ceafes  to  be  fo  when  the  thing  is  pre- 
fent. 

This  is  the  Achillan  abfurdity  in  the  Roman 
church.  Though  they  will  not  allow  this  to  be 
figurative,  but  take  it  literally,  yet  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  admit  of  a  figure  in  one  thing,  for 
they  own,  that  by  drinking  the  cup  is  meant 
the  wine  in  the  cup  ;  the  like  figure  is  ufed 
I  Cor.  X.  4.  John  xv.  i.  x.  i.  when  the  Jews 
took  his  telling  them  of  the  eating  his  flefh,  and 
drinking  his  blood  literally,  John  vi.  50.  and 
were  fliockcd  at  it,  he  told  them,  that  it  would 
not  profit  them  though  they  fhould  do  it  lite- 
rally. ^  But  by  the  eating,  &c.  is  meant,  recei- 
ving the  benefits  procured  by  the  bruifing  of 
his  body,  and  fhedding  his  blood  ;  viz.  the  life 
he  procured,  by  taking  on  hini  the  human  na- 
ture, and  fuffering  in  it  for  us  ;  and  he  is  fpiri- 
tually  prefent  in  his  ordinances  to  the.  fouls  of 
behevers,  and  feafts  them  with  the  food  of  life  ^ 
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he  is  the  light  of  the  worW,  and  the  life  of  mea 
in  lis  ordinances. 

When  he  inftituted  the  fupper,  his  body  was 
not  broken,  nor  his  blood  fhed  ;  but  they  can- 
Hot  mean  it  of  his  real  body,  but  one  like  it,  or 
a  multiplication  of  it.  The  fupper  is  facramen- 
tally  or  fymbbllically  his  body  and  blood.  The 
confecrated  wafer,  which  they  call  mafs,  they 
carry  about  in  proceffion,  and  worlhip  it,  which 
is  idolatry,  and  pretend  to  offer  it  up  a  facrifice  for 
fins.  Chrift  did  not  offer  his  facrifice  twice,  firfl, 
when  he  inftituted  the  fupper,  and  fecondly,  on 
the  crofs  j  this  would  be  contrary  to  Heb.  x.  lo, 
14.  but  their  pradice  would  be  offering  it  of- 
ten. Chrift  was  the  only  prieft  that  could  offer 
facrifice  on  the  only  altar  before-mentioned ; 
and  the  fupper  is  a  commemoration  of  his  fa- 
crifice, or  a  feaft  upon  it,  or  in  memorial  of  it ; 
and  the  virtue  of  his  facrifice  reached  to  the 
beginning  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  end 
of  it  J  therefore  he  is  called  the  Lamb  ftain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  he  was  typical- 
ly fo  in  the  facrifices  ;  moral  effeds  may  be  be- 
fore their  caufes,  Heb.  iv.  3.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  Laft- 
ly,  they  divide  and  half  the  facrament,  giving 
the  people  only  one  half,  by  denying  them  the 
cup  ;  contrary  to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  infti- 
tution,  "where  the  cup  is  feveral  times  mention- 
ed ;  and  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  prevent  this 
pradice,  it  is  faid,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  the  apoftle,  1  Cor.  xi.  isaddrefling 
the  laity. 

This  praSice  of  depriving  the  laity  of  the  cup 
is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  and 
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the  Greek  church,  which  adminidered  It  in  both 
kinds  ;  if  the  fhedding  of  his  blood  was  necef- 
fary,  as  well  as  the  breaking  of  his  body,  then 
the  cup  is  neceflary,  as  the  fytnbol  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  other. 

The  church  of  Rome  adds  other  five  facra- 
ments  to  thefe,  viz.  confirn^ation,  penance,  ex- 
treme undion,  orders,  matrimony. 

In  order  to  fettle  this  matter,  two  things  muft 
be  confidered,  ly?,  the  inftitution,  2dly,  the  parts 
of  a  facrament.  iji,  A  facrament  is  an  ordi- 
nance inftituted  by  Chrift  ;  none  but  the  head 
of  the  church  could  inftitute  facraments,  as  none 
but  he  could  confer  the  benefits  thereby  figni- 
fied,  without  which  they  are  but  empty  figns  -, 
but  there  are  no  more  facraments  than  two  in- 
ftituted by  him.  idly.  As  to  the  parts  of  a  facra- 
ment, it  conlifts  of  matter  and  form  ;  the  matter 
m  baptifm  is  water,  and  the  form  applying  it 
in  the  name  of,  &c.  with  repeating  the  words 
of  the  inftitution.  But  none  of  the  Popifti  fa- 
craments have  any  fenfible  matter  but  extreme 
undion ;  it  has  oil,  but  then  it  was  not  inftitut* 
ed  by  Chrift,  and  it  was  ufed  only  as  a  medi- 
cine, James  v.  14. ;  their  fophiftry  about  meta* 
phyfical  matter,  that  comes  not  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  fenfcs,  as  that  in  penance,  the 
contrition  is  the  matter  ;  and  in  marri?.ge,  the 
confent  of  parties,  is  too  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
to  deferve  notice. 

What  the  Greeks  call  myfteries,  the  Latins 
rendered  facrament ;  but  then,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word, all  myfteries  are  not  facra- 
ments j  the  Vulgate  renders  Eph.  v.  32.  a  grand 
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facrament,  where  it  is  evident,  from  the  £cope 
of  the  place,"  or  analogy  of  the  text,  that  the  a- 
poftle  is  there  fpsaking  of  the  myfticai  union  of 
Chrift  and  believers,  and  comparing  it  to  that 
of  hufband  and  wife. 

Stb,  As  the  church  of  Rome  adds  other  fa- 
craments  to  the  true  ones,  fo  fhe  alfo  adds  other 
Mediators  to  the  true  one.  The  fcripture  tells 
us,  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  i  Tim.  ii.  5.  To  which  they  re- 
ply, that  they  own  but  one  Mediator  of  redemp- 
tion, but  more  of  interceffion.  This  point  we 
fhall  examine  with  fome  precifion,  as  it  is  lefs 
obvious,  and  more  ready  to  be  miftaken  than 
others.  It  is  true,  that  the  apoflle  enjoins  inter- 
ceffion for  all  men,  1  Tim.  ii.  i.  and  that  the 
faints  on  earth  intercede  or  pray  for  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  this  is  not  like  Chrift*s  interceffion, 
for  his  interceffion  is  founded  on  his  oblation,  or 
atonement,  and  therefore  he  afks  nothing  but 
what  he  purchafcd  ;  but  the  faints  have  no  me- 
rit to  plead  upon  for  either  themfelves  or  others; 
they  cannot  therefore  be  faid  to  intercede  in 
the  fenfe  Chrift  does.  But  the  Papifts  doftrinc 
of  their  fuperior  merits  above  what  was  needful 
for  themfelves,  is  the  foundation  of  their  miftake 
here;  and  they  even  laid  more  ftrefs  on  the 
Virgin  Mother's  interccffian  than  Chrift's,  and 
formerly  prayed  her  to  command  her  Son  ;  tho', 
being  alhamed  of  it  now,  they  ufe  a  fofter  ex- 
preffion  ;  but  (he  had  no  authority  over  him  as 
to  his  mediatorial  a£ts,  and  thofe  of  his  divine 
power  ;  and  he  rebuked  her  (harply  when  ffie 
interfered  as  to  thefe,  though  (lie  only  fignified 
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the  need  of  exhibiting  his  divine  power,  Jahn 

But  the  chief  queflion  is,  Whether  the  glori- 
fied ftate  of  the  faints  in  heaven  admits  of  a  fcnfe 
of  our  cafe  ?  Though  they  interceded  for  us  on 
earth,  they  were  then  members  of  the  fame  fo- 
ciety,  and  it  was  in  forac  fort  interceding  for 
themfelves,  becaufe  the  faints  are  of  mutual  be- 
nefit to  one  another.  Communion  means  not 
only  a  common  intereft,  but  a  communication 
of  benefits,  as  the  gifts  of  inftrudion,  knowledge, 
^c.  \  and,  being  in  the  fame  fituation,  they  had 
a  fympathetic  feeling  of  our  wants,  drr.  But  in 
heaven  the  cafe  is  quite  altered  with  them ;  they 
are  in  a  different  ftate,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
competent  either  to  them  or  angels  to  pray  for 
us  ;  though  the  angels,  being  mclfengers  fent  to 
guard  the  faithful,  learn  thereby  much  from  the 
church,  yea,  and  are  faid  to  rejoice  at  the  con- 
verfion  of  finners,  Luke  xv.  10.  Eph.  iii.  io» 
yet  the  fcripturc  fays,  the  faints  are  ignorant  of 
us,  Ifa.  Ixiii.  16.  And  though  the  benevolence 
of  angels  and  faints  in  heaven  may  be  greater 
than  of  faints  on  earth,  yet  that  does  not  imply 
the  confequence  they  draw  from  it.  A  faint  or 
angel,  which  can  be  but  in  one  place  at  a  time, 
could  not  hear  faints  praying  to  them  from  many 
diftant  places  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  to  alledge 
they  know  our  ftate  by  revelation  or  infpiration, 
implies  ftrange  abfurdities  ;  as  that  God  confti> 
tutes  them  mediators,  and,  for  that  end,  reveals 
what  is  necefl'ary for  them  to  know;  and  all  this 
derogates  from  chehonour  of  the  true  Mediator, 
as  if  his  merits  and  iuterceffion  wer€  not  fufficient  5 
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■which  implies  blafphemy,  contrary  to  the  whol^ 
tenor  of  the  fcripture,  which  declares  him  an  all- 
fufficient  Saviour.  But  the  matter  is  determined 
at  once  by  this  reafon,  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion tor  it  in  fcripture  ;  and  making  additions  to 
fcripture-inftitutions  is  called  letting  up  altars 
befides  God*s,  as  it  were  to  rival  him  in  wif- 
dom  ;  but  he  will  never  accept  of  what  he  does 
not  appoint,  but  feverely  condemns. 

From  this  noiion  of  the  interceffion  of  faints 
and  angels  proceeds  that  praftice  of  giving  them 
adoration  or  worfliip.  'I'hey  call  this  dukia,  or 
an  inferior  kind  of  v/orfliip, -or  a  half  worfhip  ; 
but  it  is  only  an  inferior  kind  of  idolatry,  Col. 
ii.  18.  Rev.  xxii.  9.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  that  the  patriarch  worfhipped 
the  angel  that  appeared,  or  payed  him  homage 
or  rcfpe£t  ;  and  if  that  be  religious  worfhip,  it 
feems  to  be  contradicted  by  thele  texts  in  the 
New  Teftament.  But  it  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
that  the  angel,  or  m.effenger  of  the  covenant,  is 
an  appellation  given  to  Chrift  ;  and  therefore 
when  we  read  of  worfhip  given  the  angel,  it 
can  be  underftood  only  of  him  who  is  tlie  un- 
created Angel  of  the  covenant.  But  the  Papifts 
ufe  a  groffer  worfliip  and  adoration  than  that  of 
angels  and  faints,  viz.  that  of  pictures,  ijiiages, 
the  crucifix,  and  relics  of  faints,  &c.  and  frame 
images  of  God  himfclf,  all  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  fecond  command,  and  other  fcriptures, 
Deut.  xvi.  22.  iv.  16,  18,  23,  25.  Papifts 
generally  leave  out  the  fecond  command  out  of 
their  books,  becaufe  it  condemns  them  ;  tho* 
fome  do  yet  woife,  by  trying  to  wreft  it.    I'hey 
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that  leave  it  out  divide  the  tenth  into  two,  to 
make  up  the  nuniber,  and  make  the  coveting  a 
man's  wife  a  different  command  from  coveting 
his  goods. 

The  worfhipping  of  God  by  images,  and  the 
invocation  of  faints,  though  they  may  feem  not 
to  be  dire6t  idolatry,  but  fuperftition  wearing  an 
idolatrous  form,  yet  they  furely  are  not  inferior 
to  the  worfliip  given  to  the  calf  by  the  Ifraelites, 
which  is  called  idolatry  ;  and  their  pretending 
to  have  the  brazen  ferpent,  and  to  have  found 
the  crefs,  fpear,  <drc,  are  all  fables,  2  Kings 
xviii.  4. 

9//^,    The  doftrine  of  purgatory  is    another 
grofs    corruption    of  popery;  this  is  borrowed 
from  paganifm,  like  many  others  of  their  corrup- 
tions, but  they  wreft  fome  fcriptures  to  fupport 
it,  as  I  Pet.  iii.  19.    We  fliall ♦examine  this  text 
by    the  rules   of  interpretation:  It  is    evident, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  text,that  the  fpirit  by  which 
Chrift  went  and  preached  to  the  fpirits  in  prifon 
was  that  fpirit  which  quickened  his  body,  and 
raifed  him  from  the  dead;  now  that  was  not  his 
foul  or  human  fpirit,  but  the    divine  Spirit,  for 
only  the  divine  power  can  raife  the  dead;  that 
almighty  power,  which  gave  life  at  firft:  only  can 
reftore   it ;   by  this  fpirit  he  went  and  preached 
by  the  miniflry  of  Noah.      The  long-fufFering 
of  God   waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  i  20  years, 
for  fo  long  did  he  preach  repentance  and  righ- 
teoufnefs  to  that  wicked  and  difobedient  gene- 
ration, whofe  fpirits  were  now  in  the  prifon  of 
hell ;  he  preached  not  only  by  his  words,  but 
by  his  actions,  in  preparing  a  refuge  for  himfclf 
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and  family  from  the  flood  j  nor  will  this  place 
ferve  to  prove  limbus  patruum,  for  the  fathers 
were  not  in  a  prifon,  but  in  heaven,  Luke  xvi. 

Some  of  the  ancients  thought  that  Chrifl's 
foul,  after  death,  went  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  conquered  the  devil  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  fpoiled  him  of  his  prey ;  but  it  is  not  faid 
they  were  brought  out  of  prifon.  They  alfo  in- 
terpret I  Cor.  iii.  12.  of  the  corruptions  of  ve- 
nial fins,  and  of  the  fire  of  purgatory;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  analogy  of  the  text,  that  good  and 
bad  dodlrines  are  there  meant ;  the  fire  is  alfo 
metaphorically  to  be  underftood  of  fonie  fevcrc 
trial  of  perfecution,  or  the  deftrndion  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  or  rather  the  day  of  judgment.  He  that 
holds  the  true  foundation  Chrill,  but  yet  builds 
a  fuperflitious  f»iiperftru6tUre,  having  the  true 
foundation,  he  will  endure,  but  yet  with  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  one  that  breaks  through  the 
flames  when  his  houfe  is  on  fire,  and  will  iofe 
all  his  labour  of  human  inventions,  corruptions, 
&c.  fuperftitions  in  religion.  As  gold  endures  the 
fire,  and  the  drofs  is  confumed,  fo  the  divine  in- 
ftitutions  he  holds  will  endure,  but  the  human 
will  not.  Thus  we  fee,  that  there's  no  founda- 
tion from  the  fcriptures  they  alledge  to  fupport 
that  doftrine;  but  though  we  find  no  fuch  doc- 
trine in  the  fcripture,  we  will  find  it  elfevthere  ; 
for  it  is  the  current  notion  of  the  Gree-ks  and 
Romans,  and  other  Heathens,  as  all  who  are  con- 
verfant  in  their  authors  will  fee.  Virgil  gives  the 
following  account  of  it,  jZEneid,  vi.  ver.  740. 

Spirits  that  are  clogged  by  noxious  bodies, 
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blunted  by  earth  -  born  material  fickly  dying 
members,  from  this  union  and  incumbrance,  are 
fubjecled  to  various  paflions,  ag  grief,  joy,  fear, 
defire;  and  being  fhut  up  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
prifon,  lofe  fight  of  their  native  fkies  ;  nay,  even 
when  with  the  Sew  beams  of  light,  their  life  is 
gone,  yet  not  every  ill  nor  all  corporeal  flains 
are^quite  removed  from  thefe  unhappy  beings  ; 
and  it  is  abfolutely  unavoidable,  that  many  vici- 
ous habits,  which  have  long  grown  up  with  .the 
foul,  fiiould  be  flrangely  riveted  therein;  there- 
fore are  they  afflicted  with  pains,  and  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  former  ills:  fome,  hung  on  high, 
are  fpread  out  to  whiten  in  the  empty  wind  ;  in  o- 
thers,  the  guilt  not  done  away  is  wafhed  out  in 
the  watery  abyfs,  or  burnt  away  in  fire.  We 
have  each  of  us  his  daemon,  from  whom  we  fuf- 
fer  till  length  of  time  has  done  away  the  inhe- 
rent ftain,  and  hath  left  celeflial  reafon  pure 
from  all  irregular  paffions  in  the  foul,  that  fpark 
of  heavenly  fire,  in  its  original  purity  and  bright- 
nefs  fimple  and  unmixed  ;  then  are  they  convey- 
ed into  clyfium,  and  they  who  are  the  happy 
few  poflefs  the  fields  of  blifs.  Thus  we  fee  their 
chaftifeinents  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  tlfe  nature  of  the  ftains  and  pollu- 
tions with  which  the  fouls  were  infefted.  If  their 
flains  were  more  flight  and  fuperficial,  they  were 
bleached  away  in  the  v^ind,  or  walhed  away  in 
the  water,  but  thefc  of  a  deeper  die  were  burnt 
out  by  fire  ;  all  thefe  are  purifying,  and  ufed  as 
emblems  of  moral  purity.  As  the  ghofls  of  the 
dead  are  fuppofed  to  haunt  and  difturb  the  li- 
ving from  whom  they  fuffcred  injuries*  fo  here 
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they  are  fald  to  fuft'er  punifhments  by  demons 
or  manes,  fiends  and  furies ;  but  the  tormenting 
daemons  of  the  other  world  are  the  flings  and 
remorfe  of  confcience.  N.  B.  When  the  foul 
leaves  the  body,  it  lofes  the  appetites  and  defires 
for  its  enjoyments ;  as  when  one  lofes  fight  or 
hearing,  he  lofes  the  deTire  for  founds  and  co- 
lours :  but  how  the  material  elements  of  air,  wa- 
ter, and  fire,  can  purify  immaterial  fpirits,  is  a 
problem. 

The  fcripture  fpeaks  only  of  two  places  for 
departed  fpirits  after  death,  viz.  heaven  and  hell, 
and  the  fociety  of  God  and  angels,  or  of  devils> 
And  as  for   the  middle  region,  or  purgatory,  it 
is    not  to  be  found  in  God's  creation  ;  but  by 
means  of  this  fable  they  can  have  w,hat  money 
they  pleafe ;   as  it  would  be  a  mortal  fin  for  any 
to  retain  a   farthing  and  leave  their  friends  in 
purgatory ;  it  is  the  richeft:  fund  the  church  pof- 
leffes.     As  for  the  (lories  of  putting  into  the 
coffin  a  candle  to  fee,  a  hammer  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  fixpence  to  pay  the  porter,  and  pray- 
ing them  fo  far  out  for  fo  much,  and  thus  pro- 
curing their    releafe    by    degrees,    as  the  head, 
Ihoulders,  &c.  1  Ihall  pafs  them  over.     Repent- 
ance is  the  true  purgatory.     The  fathers,  with 
their  fertile'fancies,  allegorized  the  penitent's ftate 
of  mind,   reprefenting  it  as  a  place,  which  may 
perhaps  have  induced  the  papifls  to  take  their 
allegory  as  a  real  reprefentation ;  they  reprefent- 
ed  it  as  a  dark  fubterraneous  vault,  or  deep  ca- 
vern under  ground,  in  which  they  were  tortur'd 
on  <i  wheel  and  rack,    and  fcorch'd  with  fire ; 
rqjrefenting  thereby  the  ftings  of  horror  and  re.- 
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niorfe,  the  rack  and  anguifh  of  a  guilty  con- 
fcience,  the  horrors  of  divine  wrath,  and  the 
curfe  of  the  fiery  law  prefent  before  them.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  poet  perfonifies  repentance  j 

She,  in  a  doleful  thorny  arbour,  fat, 
Weeping  alone  her  miferable  ftate  ; 
Her  eyes  would  feem  difolv'd  in  briny  tears. 
Which  flowmg  forth  water'd  the  tender  grafs. 

Repentance  is  an  emetic  to  the  mind,  making 
it  vomit  up  the  deadly  poif  jp.  it  fwallowed  down. 

Afiiiction  is  aiiouxr  purgatory,  to  purify  the 
mind  from  fenfual  afFe<5lions,  and  earthly  vani- 
ties J  it  fliewed  the  wifeft  of  mr.n  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  enjoyments,  that  its  pleafures,  riches, 
honours,  pomp,  and  glory,  kc.  can  afford  no 
comfort  in  time  of  greatefl  need,  in  diftrefs^- 
old  age,  and  at  death.  Every  youth  fhould 
read  the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  every  week,  as  an 
antidote  again  ft  the  fnares  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the 
true  natural  philofophy.  Death  is  alfo  another 
purgatory,  though  only  for  the  body ;  which 
will  be  purified  by  death  and  the  refurrec- 
tion,  from  the  dregs  of  earthly  drofs,  and  fuch 
grofs  materials,  as*flefli  and  blood  ;  and  will  not 
thereafter  be  fubject  to  dull  and  heavy  hours  of 
fieep,  or  hunger,  thirft,  wearinefs,  the  feeds  of 
difeafes,  decay,  old  age  and  death  ;  but  be  pure  and 
tranfparent  like  the  light,  and  fliine  like  the  fun, 
and  flouriih  in  immortal  vigour  and  youth,  Malt. 
xiii.  43.  I  Cor.  xv.  50.  Phil.  iii.  21.  All  fms  are 
remhted  in  juftifi cation,  cither  virtually  or  a6lu- 
ally  ;  and  they  are  actually  pardoned,  when  aclu- 
tually  repented  of,  and  there's  a  final  abfolulion", 
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by  a  particular  judgment  of  every  one  at  death  ; 
and  a  public  judicial  acquittance  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Matth.  xii.  3  2.  is  either  to  be  undcrftood  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  Heb.  ii.  5.  fignifying  the  gofpel 
difpenfation,  which  was  yet  to  come  when  Chrift 
was  on  earth ;  or  it  is  a  proverbial  phrafe,  as  the 
Syriac  fcholiafl  obferves,  like  the  examples  he 
gives :  They  that  labour  under  a  difeafe  of  the 
tongue  cannot  be  cured,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  that  to  come.  To  the  fame  purpofe  are  the 
following  phrafcs,  He  fpoke  neither  good  nor 
bad,  /.  e.  nothing  ;  Neither  on  the  right  hand  nor 
on  the  left,  /.  e.  no  where.  And  this  text  muft: 
be  explained  by  the  fupreme  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  analogy  of  faith,  or  fcripture-dodrine  ; 
and  there  is  no  countenance  for  remiflion  after 
this  life  any  where.  The  Jews  had  imbibed  many 
notions  from  the  Heathen  philofophers,  particu- 
larly the  Platonic  ;  and  though  Judas  Maccabeus 
had  fuch  a  notion  as  praying  for  the  dead,  as 
the  Apocrypha  is  not  of  the  canon,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe.  The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  an  im- 
mediate tranfition  from  this  world  to  either  hea- 
ven or  hell,  and  knows  no  fuch  middle  flate  as 
purgatory,  Luke  xvi.  22.  23,  43.  2  Cor.  v.  8. 
Philip,  i.  23. 

I  apprehend  that  I  have  now  confidered  the 
chief  abfurdities  of  Popery.  I  fliall  foon  con- 
clude this  fubjccl:,  left  I  weary  the  reader.  As 
for  their  vows  of  celibacy,  if  they  unite  chaftity 
with  them,  they  are  more  like  the  ccleftial  ftate, 
Matth.  xxii.  30.  ;  and  it  is  queftioned,  if  Gen. 
i.  28.  ix.  I.  be  now  in  force,  as  the  earth  is  fo 
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feplenilhed  that  they  are  deftroying  one  an6thei' 
by  wars  and  opprelTion,  and  feizing  one  another's^ 
properties  by  violence  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  qucftion  it 
iuch  a  vow  be  unlawful  now,  that  it  were  there- 
fore better  to  break  it  than  to  keep  it :  and  as 
clerical  celibacy  is  not  a  precept  but  a  council 
of  the  church,  to  keep  them  free  of  worldly  cares 
and  afrairs,  it  is  highly  praife- worthy,  it  it  be' 
not  impofed  and  made  a  law  by  cuftom-  Tho* 
Paul  had  no  wife,  yet  all  the  apoftles  were  not 
fo,  for  it  is  certain  Peter  had  one,  Mat.  viii.  14. 
and  it  is  no  where  faid  he  put  her  away,  as  they 
alledge.  Paul-  commends  celibacy,  1  Cor.  vii. 
efpecially  in  times  of  perfecution,  when  they  had 
no  certain  dwelling-place,  but  he  does  not  com- 
mand it ;  but  the  Arabian  proverb  is  good,  M^- 
Hus  €jl  UKorem  ducere,  quam  uri  in  concupifcentia. 

loi/j.  There  is  another  h^erefy  we  muft  yet 
confider,  viz.  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
which  makes  them  utterly  unfit  for  commercs 
or  fociety  with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  pro- 
fefTion.  Though  worldly  bufmels  and  religion 
are  different  tjiings,  yet  they  thus  confound  them, 
and  by  this  principle  they  commit  perjury  and 
rebellion,  in  breaking  oaths  of  allegeance,  and. 
perfecution,  murder,  &c.  as  of  John  Hufs,  &c. 
&c.  In  this,  and  many  other  things,  they  a6t 
diredly  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  i  Pet. 
ii.  12.  Rom.  xiii.  i.  The  Ifraelites  kept  faith 
with  the  GJbeonites,  though  they  were  impofed 
on  by  them. 

Popery  is  a  mixture  of  all  religions,  and  has  ■ 
fomc  things  more  abfurd  than  any  religion.  Pur- 
gatory is  from  the  Pagans,  as  has  been  alreadvyy 
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obferved.  Lumbus  Infantum  Is  tlie  Mahometan 
araf.  They  have  four  fubterranean,  or  infernal 
regions,  viz.  hell,  purgatory,  the  limb  of  infants, 
and  the  limb  of  the  fathers,  that  died  before  Chrifl 
arofe  and  afcended  to  heaven,  to  lead  the  way 
to  them. 

The  canonized  faints  and  angel-mediators,  and 
the  duleia  worfhip  given  them,  are  analogous  to 
the  inferior  deities  and  idolatries  of  the  Heathens, 
or  like  the  Ifraelites  worfliipping  the  Lord  to- 
gether with  the  golden  calf  in  the  wildernefs, 
and  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  worfhipping  the 
calves.  They  give  the  Virgin  a  higher  degree 
[^^^of  worftiip  than  the  reft,  which  they  call  hyper- 
1  '  duleia^  and  fay,  that  it  is  only  the  Heathen  ido- 
latry that  is  condemned  in  fcripture,  and  that 
idols  are  images  of  what  is  not,  fo  the  image  of 
God,  '^c.  are  not  idols.  Their  facrifice  of  the 
rnafs,  feflivals,  altar,  holy  places,  mufical  in- 
flruments,  <b'c.  are  analcrgous  to  the  Jewifh  ce- 
remonies that  are  abolifhed.  Col.  ii.  8.  xvi.  &c. 
Gal.  iv.  le.  v.  i.  Heb.  x.  lo,  14. 

Pardoning  fm  is  aifuming  God*s  prerogative, 
and  giving  indulgences  to  commit  fm,  even  par- 
ricide, if  for  the  intereft  of  their  church  ;  and 
alfo  holding  it  a  high  virtue,  is  making  vice  vir- 
tue, and  virtue  vice,  and  difannulling  the  eter- 
nal law,  which  God  cannot  do,  2  Theif.  ii.  4. 

Heathens  are  fo  fliocked  at  tranfubftantiation, 
that  their  philofophers  hold  Chriflrans  the  moft 
abfurd  monfters  in  the  world,  to  eat  the  God 
they  worfhip.  Hence  the  ftory  of  the  Pope  in 
his  travels  through  the  inferior  regions  being 
denied  accefs  to  the  palace  of  Pluto  by  the  por- 
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ter,  left  he  that  eat  his  god  above  might  eat  the 
devil  below.  Popery  is  a  novelty,  the  moft  of 
its  abfurdities  were  but  matters  of  opinion  be- 
fore the  council  of  Trent,  which  made  them  ar- 
ticles of  faith  in  1545  :  and  the  firfl  bifliop  of 
Rome  that  obtained  the  title  of  Pope  was  Boni- 
face III.  about  606.  Chriftianity  is  600  years 
older  than  Popery. 

In  the  days  of  yore  there  lived  a  tyrant  called 
Procrufles,  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  of  a  proper 
flature,  and  meafurcd  all  men  by  his  ftandard  ; 
thofe  that  were  fliorter  he  ftretched  to  his  full 
length,  and  cut  off  the  feet  and  legs  of  fuch  as 
were  longer.  Popery  takes  away  the  liberty  of 
the  exercife  of  private  judgment,  and  requires 
implicit  faith  and  blind  obedience  to  the  church, 
as  if  the  Pope  were  God,  and  therefore  lord  of 
the  confcience  :  he  denies  mankind  the  ufe  of 
their  fenfes  and  reafon,  and  requires  them  to  a6l 
contrary  to  them.  That  apology  will  not  ferve 
at  the  laft:  judgment,  that  tho'  they  aded  con- 
trary to  their  fenfes  and  reafon,  and  the  word  o-f 
God,  they  are  not  accountable  for  it,  but  the 
church  that  required  them  to  do  fo  :  every  man 
muft  give  account  for  himfelf,  and  therefore 
fhould  judge  for  himfelf,  2  Cor.  v.  ic.  Col.  ii. 
18.  I  Cor.  xi.  13.  It  was  obferved  before,  that 
no  perfon,  church,  or  nation,  is  allowed  to  be 
a  judge  in  their  own  caufe,  for  they  would  ja- 
flify  themfelves  and  condemn  their  oppofites, 
Prov.  xviii.  17.  The  Jews  have  ftridly  obferved 
the  conduct  of  Chriflians  in  all  ages,  and  they 
are  equally  averfe  and  oppofite  to  all  parties,  and 
therefore  are  the  mofl  neutral  and  unexception- 
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■aJ^e  judges ;  and  they  declare,  they  can  nev'cr 
jom  the  Chriftian  church  while  there  is  idolatry 
in  it,  for  they  abhor  it  above  all  crimes,  and  fay 
of  every  calamity  that  befals  them,  that  there  is 
a  part  of  the  punifhment  of  their  firfl  idolatryj 
the  golden  calf,  in  it.  They  abhor  Popilh  ido- 
latry, and  their  female  god.  However,  it  is 
probable,  that  as  mankind  become  more  and 
more  enlightened  by  the  progrefs  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  that  the  darknefs  of  Popery  will  dif- 
appear  :  it  feems  to  be  doing  fo  gradually  ;  per- 
fecution  and  the  inquifition,  the  moft  infernal 
wickednefs,  are  moftly  gone  :.  the  Pope  has  lofl: 
his  temporal  power  and  fupremacy  over  princes, 
and  is  confined  to  ecclefiailic  matters ;  and  what 
is  moll:  ftrange,  moft  Papifls  now  difdain  to  be 
called  by  his  name,  which  was  once  their  glory, 
fo  that  he  will  foon  be  reckoned  Satan's  vicar ' 
and  vicegerent,  and  not  Chrifl*s.  They  now 
begin  to  deny  many  of  their  abfurdities,  as  ab-- 
folution,  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  &c,  be- 
ing afliamed  of  them. 

r>7^  We  come  now  to  confider  the  reformation, 
tc^>^  and  the  Proteftant  church,  which  the  church  of 
Rome  brands  with  the  odious  epithets  of  hcre- 
fy  and  fchifm  ;  17?,  the  Proteftant  do(flTine,  they 
call  a  new  dodlrine,  and  herefy,  though,  as  Cal- 
vin obferves,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Inflitutions 
to  the  French  King,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it, 
(but  to  thcfe  to  whom  Chrifl  and  the  gofpel  are 
new,)  being  the  dodlrine  of  Chrifl  and  his  apof- 
tles  ;  and  therefore  as  the  reformers  were  bring- 
ing no  new  dodrine,  but  only  refloring  the  ©Id' 
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and  true  one,  they  needed  no  extraordinary 
miffion  or  miracles  to  confirm  it ;  though  they 
may  indeed  be  reckoned  evangelifts,  as  Calvin 
obferves,  for  the  great  work  they  did,  of  reflo- 
ring  the  gofpel ;  which,  confidering  the  oppofi- 
tion  they  had  to  flruggle  wiih,  was  an  extraor' 
dinary  work,  countenanced  and  carried  on  by 
providence.  2dly,  They  brand  the  feparation 
from  their  communion  with  the  odious  epithet 
of  fchifm  ;  and  declare,  that  as  the  Proteflants 
have  cut  themfelves  off  from  the  union  and  com- 
munion of  their  church,  which  they  hold  to  be 
the  only  Catholic  true  church,  they  are  like  a 
member  cut  off  from  the  body,  or  a  branch 
cut  off  from  the  vine,  which  muff  wither  and 
perifh.  c^ 

Schifm,  we  grant,  is  a  dangerous  error,  or,  -^ 
as  a  certain  Proteflant  calls  it,  a  damnable  fm. 
Error  in  doctrine,  or  fuperftition  in  worfliip,  are 
but  like  difeafes  in  the  body,  but  fchifm  rents, 
or  tears  it  to  pieces,  and  thus  by  renting  it  is 
the  deftrudion  of  it.  That  the  great  apoflle  is  of 
this  mind,  is  clear  from  his  exhortations  to  uni* 
ty  and  forbearance  to  the  Jewifli  and  Gentile 
converts,  and  particularly  from  the  firff  Epiflle 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  Corinthians  had  fun* 
damental  errors  in  do£lrine,  in  denying  the  re- 
furre£lion,  and  grofs  immorality  in  practice, 
without  difcipline  exercifed,  and  they  alfo  affo- 
ciate  with  idolaters  at  their  feafts  ;  yet  the  thing 
he  firft  and  principally  condemns  is  fchifm, 
1  Cor.  i.  ig.  (See  Boflon's  Sermon  on  it,  {hew- 
ing the  evil  and  danger  of  fchifm.)  It  is  indeed 
the  moft  dangerous  thing,  as  it  prevents  refor- 
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niation  by  deftruftion.  For  divifion,  m  either 
the  church  or  civil  fociety,  is  the  ready  way  to 
its  deftruftion  ;  and  the  political  rule  of  an  ene- 
my is,  divide,  and  you'll  overcome  and  deftroy. 
A  kingdom  divided  againfl:  itfelf  cannot  ftand. 
If  the  parties  fight  againft,  and  devour  one  ano- 
ther, they  fave  that  trouble  to  the  common  ene- 
my. But  the  next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is, 
what  fchifm  is.  It  is  a  caufelefs  reparation,  or  a 
reparation  witliout  fufficient  caufe.  A  divifion 
without  a  difference  in  religious  matters,  or  in 
the  conftitution  of  a  church,  viz.  in  dodrine, 
worfhip,  or  church-government,  (which  how- 
ever unaccountable,  is  foiwctimes  the  cafe,)  is 
evidently  a  total  fchifm  :  But  a  divifion  or  fc- 
paration  without  a  fufficient  caufe,  is  alfo  a 
fchifm  ;  and  what  a  fufficient  caufe  is,  let  Tur- 
retine,  the  ftandard  of  controverfy  among  the 
reiormed,  determine.  He  declares,  that  error 
in  doftrine,  grofs  corruption,  or  idolatry  in  wor- 
fhip,  and  tyranny  in  church-government,  arc 
juit  caufes  of  feparation  ;  but  then  he  explains 
what  degree  of  thefe  he  means,  that  it  is  not 
for  a  light  or  leffer  error  in  dodrine  that  fepa- 
ration is  to  be  made,  but  for  more  deftrudlivc 
capital  errors,  that  ftrike  at  the  heart  of  falva- 
tion,  and  foundation  of  faith.  And  for  corrup- 
tion in  worfhip,  it  is  not  for  light  fuperftition, 
but  grofs  fuperllition,  or  manifeft  idolatry  ;  and 
as  to  corruption  in  difcipline,  it  is  not  for  fnme 
diforder,  or  ads  of  tyranny,  but  cruel,  opp.efli/c 
tyranny  continued  in,  and  intolerable  pcrlecu- 
tion,  both  bodily  and  fpiritual,  that  a  feceflion  is 
to  be  made.    And  he  aHVrts,  that  a  perfon  can- 
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not  have  God  for  his  Father  in  heaven,  that  doth 
not  acknowledge  the  church  for  his  mother  on 
earth  ;  nor  can  he  have .  union  with  the  head, 
that  defpifes  and  withdraws  from  communion 
with  the  members  of  the  body  of  Chrift :  and 
though  fome  errors  be  favoured  in  a  church,  if 
they  be  not  fundamental  as  to  faving  faith  and 
holinefs  ;  and  though  there  be  fome  vain  fuper- 
flitious  rites  in  her  worfiiip,  if  they  be  tolerable, 
and  do  not  deprave  the  confcience  ;  and  though 
in  government,  or  the  adminiflration  of  difci- 
pline,  fome  fm  or  defcd  take  place,  yet  we  can- 
not prefently  make  a  feparation,  without  an  un- 
jufl:  and  rafli  ich\(my prima  difpulatio^  S.  1 1,  12. 
And  Calamy,  another  famous  reformed  Calvi- 
niftic  divine,  gives  it  as  a  rule,  to  keep  commu- 
nion with  all  thofe  churches  with  whom  Chrift 
keeps  communion  :  if  we  forfake  the  commu- 
nion of  a  church  that  Chrift  has  not  forfaken, 
he  will  forfake  us.  (Preface  to  his  Godly  man*s 
Ark.) 

Shields,  another  famous  Calviniftic  divine, 
on  church  communion,  obferves,  that  total  fe- 
paration from  a  church,  or  a  minifter,  is  equal 
to  the  higheft  church-cenfure ;  and  he  alfo  ob- 
ferves, that  there  was  no  warrant  to  feparate 
from  any  church  mentioned  in  fcripture;  tho' 
the  Jewifh  church,  in  our  Saviour's  days,  and 
thefe  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  the  fcven  churches 
of  Afia,  were  very  corrupt ;  and  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  the  godly,  by  the  prophets,  was  not 
to  join  the  idolaters  in  their  corruptions  and 
defections,  but  to  join  them  in  the  worfliip  of 
the  true  God  at  the  temple. 
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The  faults  of  our  fellow-worfhippers  cannot 
hurt  us,  or  having  communion  with  fmners,  if 
not  in  fm  ;  communion  in  a  wrong  way,  or  in 
a  right  way  on  linful  terms,  muft:  be  interpreted 
and  underftood  by  the  rules  of  thefe  great  au- 
thors ;  what  degree  of  error  there  is  in  the  way, 
or  in  the  terms.  There  are  juft  two  texts  that 
require  feparation,  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  Rev.  xviii.  4.  ; 
the  one  is  from  Heathen  idolaters,  and  the  o- 
ther  is  from  Babylon,  or  fomcthing  as  bad,  as  it 
literally  was,  for  tyranny  and  idolatry. 

Thus  I  have  given  all  the  flrength  to  the  ar- 
gument againft  fchifm  that  it  can  have,  or  that 
the  Papifls  can  require  ;  as  I  would  always  give 
the  adverfaries  full  juftice,  or  every  advantage 
they  can  juftly  claim  a  title  to  ;  and  if  my  caufe 
cannot  fland  its  ground,  when  it  gets  nothing 
but  ftrict  juftice,  I  would  give  it  up  as  wrong  ; 
but  every  caufe  has  a  title  to  a  fair  hearing,  and 
the  greateft  criminal  has  a  title  to  fair  and  im- 
partial juftice.  To  condemn  unheard  or  unjudg- 
ed,  is  the  proverbial  charader  of  a  certain  place, 
noted  thereby  for  injufticc.  The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is,  whether  or  not  the  reforma- 
tion was  attended  with  a  fchifm  by  the  Proteft- 
ants  ;  for  that  it  was  not  attended  with  herefy, 
is  plain,  unlefs  the  Bible,  which  is  the  rule  of 
orthodoxy,  be  reckoned  herefy  ;  for  what  are 
called  Proteftant,  and  more  ftriftly  Prefbyterian 
principles,  are  to  reject  every  thing  in  religion 
that  has  no  foundation  in  fcripture.  Calvin, 
"t^  who  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  is  generally  rec- 
koned a  fohd  judicious  divine,  confidering  the 
evil  and  danger  of  fchifm,  and  how  it  was  view- 
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ed  by  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  as  Jerom,  Au- 
guflin,  &c.  was  forely  diflrefled  about  feparating 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  would  not  have 
done  it,  unlefs  he  had  been  driven  to  this  dilem- 
ma, that  he  muft  either  do  it,  or  conform  to 
them  in  all  things.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  teach 
the  doftrine,  and  perform  the  worfhip  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  his  own  con- 
fcience,  he  would  not  have  feparated  from  it  ; 
but  that  liberty  and  forbearance,  which  the 
apodle  recommends  to  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile 
converts  to  exercife,  and  not  impofe  any  thing 
on  one  another,  was  not  to  be  enjoyed  ;  for  he 
mufl:  either  teach  their  doftrine  and  worfliip  as 
they  do,  with  both  tranfubftantiation  and  the 
unknown  tongue,  &;c.  or  he  could  not  remain 
in  their  communion  ;  and  as  the  church  of  Rome 
had  made  a  fchifm  from  the  true  doctrine  and 
worfliip  of  the  gofpel,  and  impofed  her  corrup- 
tions on  all  her  members,  as  a  term  of  commu- 
nion, feparat'.on  could  be  made  from  her  with- 
out fchifm.  The  authors  on  this  fubject  are  al- 
mofl  numberlefs  ;  all  the  reformers  wrote  on  it, 
and  all  polemical  authors.  For  a  full  view  of  it, 
fee  Luther,  Calvin,  the  Prefervatives  againfl  Po- 
pery, and  Morning  exercifes  againft  it,  Chilling- 
worth's  Religion  of  Proteftaius,  Stillingiieet's 
Grounds  of  the  Protellant  Relis^ion,  Fowns  on 
Chrift's  three  Offices,  Pool's  Nullity  of  the  Ro- 
milh  Faith,  Tillotfon's  Sermons,  Gavin's  M?fter- 
key  to  Popery,  (he  was  a  convert  from  u,) 
Owen's  chambers  of  Imagery  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Turretine,  Pidet,  &c.  Sec.  On  the  Po- 
pifh  fide,  fee  Bellarmine,  their  moil  learned,  f-x- 
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tenfive,  and  liberal  writer,  and  who  ftates  the 
arguments   comparatively  fair  ;   and  inftead   of 
all   tiie  above,  fee  Amefius  Bellarminus  Ener- 
vates, for  anfvver  to  bim.     But  what  gives  the 
church  of  Rome  the  greateft  advantage  againft 
Proteita.its  is  their'  own  divifions  and  intcfline 
difcords,  wiLh  which  ihe  upbraids  them,  as  well 
as  with  feparating  from  her  communion  ;  being 
diftraded  into  endlcfs  divifions  and  parties,  that 
dp  nothing  but  perpetually  cortrL,diQ:  and  plague 
ens  another.     And  it  is  a  maxim,  that  oppofite 
parties  cannot  all  be  right,  but  liiey  may  all  be 
wrong  ;  they  have  neither  united  with  the  Greek 
church,  which  rs  alfo  in  oppofition  to  Popery, 
nor  maintained  union  among  thenifelves.     No- 
thing has  fo  much  prevented  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation,  as    the.  divifions    and    contending 
parties  of  Proteflants.  and  made  ignorant  Papifls 
lay  of  them,  as  certain  Heathen  ambalfadors  (aid 
ot"  Chridians  of  old,  being  fent   to   inquire  of 
Chrhliar.s  about  their  religion,  and  finding  them 
contending  and  difputing  with  one  another,  they 
returned  an.d  faid,  that  the  Chriltians  were  not 
agreed   among   themfelves  what  their    religion 
was.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  fcandal 
to  ProtcRants  ;  it  (lumblcs  the  ferious  and  vveJl- 
me?uiing,  confirms   the  bad   in  fcoffing  at  reli- 
gion, anddeitroys  the  weak,  Rom.  xiv.  15. 

We  cannot  diffemble  the  forrow  here  which 
we  expreffed  at  the  fiifl:  view  of  the  contentions 
and  divifions  that  arofe  among  Chriftians,  viz. 
between  the  Jevviili  and  Gentile  converts ;  but 
yet,  upon  a  flriQ  furvey  of  the  matter,  we  will 
find,  that  Papifts  totally  mifreprefent  Proteffants 
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here  ;  for  the  diiTerent  parties  of  Proteftants  ara 
not  oppofite  or  contrary  to  one  another,  as  they 
alledge,  at  leaffc  they  all  agree  in  oppofirion  to 
the  Pope.  Luther  and  Caivin  agreed  in  foity 
points,  and  differed  but  in  one.  They  all  a;^ree 
in  dodlrinc,  for  their  articles,  creeds,  confelliorjS, 
&c.  are  all  for  fubftance  the  fame  ,;  and  thii  is  a 
great  matter,  that  they  agree  in  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  rules  of  practice.  But  an  objection 
arifes  here.  Why  do  they  ufe  any  otiier  (Landard 
or  rule  of  doctrine  than  the  fcriptures,  when 
they  condemn  the  church  of  Rome  for  making 
the  church,  and  her  canons,  and  decrees,  as  the 
articles  of  the  council  of  Trent  a  rule?  If  ihev 
make  human  compofitions  and  authorities  a 
ilandard,  bccaufe  the  church  approves  and  cita- 
blilhes  them,  or  compofes  them,  is  not  this 
making  the  church,  and  not  the  fcriptures,  the 
rule  ?  which  is  the  very  thing  they  condemn  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  being  thr  fum  and  fub- 
ilance  of  the  difference  between  them. 

1  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  at  prefenf 
to  difcufs  this  fubjccl,  and  yet  I  cannot  pafs  it 
without  faying  a  few  things.  It  is  argued  in  fa- 
vour of  confeffions,  that  they  are  the  only  way 
to  prevent  herefy  creeping  into  rhe  church,  for 
heretics  interpret  the  fcriptures  as  they  plcafe  : 
but  here  they  are  bound  to  a  certain  fct  of  arti- 
cles ;  and  it  is  ar<jued,  thj:t  thouch  the  fathers 
might  liave  def.reJ  the  perfeculcrs,  who  accufed 
the  Chriftians  of  pi  incipics  dangerous  to  fociety, 
to  look  into  the  fcriptures,  or  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  fee  their  principles,  yet  they  rather 
chufed  to  fend  out  apologies  expreffed  in  their 
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own  words,  as  being  more  compendious  and  ex- 
plicit. But  the  chief  argument  in  favours  of 
confeffions,  creeds,  and  apologies,  is  this ;  Ihat 
there  are  many  phantaftic  fcCls  of  Chriftians,  of 
old  and  of  lafe,  who  pretend  to  make  the  Bible 
their  rule,  as  well  as  the  rational  and  orthodox  ; 
and  the. only  way  that  the  latter  can  exhibit  to 
the  world  that  they  are  not  like  thefe,  or  that  all 
Chriftians  are  not  fanatics,  or  Antinomians,  is 
by  publifning  a  fum  of  their  doftrines  of  faith, 
and  rules  of  pro.ftice  ;  and  thus  the  principles  of 
rational  Chriftians  are  not  only  known  to  the 
world,  to  diftinguifti  them  and  the  Chriftian 
name  from  fanatics,  but  the  principles  of  parti- 
cular churches  or  communions  are  thus  known 
to  others,  to  fee  wherein  they  agree  with  them. 
The  arguments  on  the  oppohte  fide  are  thefe  : 
That  making  human  compofitions  and  fyftems 
flandards  and  canons,  or  rules  of  faith,  to  be 
fubfcribcd  and  fworn  to,  is  certainly  making  the 
church  infallible,  which  is  the  very  error  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  and  Proteftants  involve  them- 
felves  in  a  contradiction  here,  and  a  circle  worfe 
than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  for  they  hold, 
that  all  men,  and  all  churches  and  councils,  are 
fallible,  and  yet  they  declare  that  their  confef- 
fions are  without  error  ;  now,  upon  their  own 
principles,  there  muft  be  errors  in  them,  tho* 
they  do  not  fee  them.  But,  to  be  fliort,  it  were 
certainly  better  to  colled  the  fum  of  their  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  rules  of  pradice  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  intimate  in  the  preface  that  they  take 
thefe  juft  as  they  are  cxprelTed,  according  to  the 
fifth  rule   of  interpretation.     The  worthy  Mr 
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Warden  has  compiled  the  befl  coiifefnon  that 
ever  the  world  faw,  viz.  his  fcrlpture  fyftem  oi: 
divinity,  in  which  he  equally  difplays  genius  and 
judgment :  but  if  they  think  tliat  the  expreflions 
of  the  church,  or  of  uninfpired  men,  are  niore 
explicit  and  proper  than  fcripture-exprellions, 
then  this  is  granting  v/hat  the  Deifts  contend  for. 
It  is  reckoned  the  greatefh  blunder  ever  was  made 
in  any  age  of  the  cliurch,  to  make  human  com- 
pofitions  rules  of  faith,  or  ftandards  of  doctrine, 
kc.  Were  there  nothing  fuch  as  thefe,  there 
would  be  nothing  but  one  Chriftian'  cliurch  ;■ 
but  thefe  are  the  partition  walls  that  divide  it 
into  different  departments  ;  and  not  only  every 
ellabliilied  church,  but  every  little  fc61:  ereds  one 
of  thei'e,  or  adds  it  to  former  ones,  and  lay  more 
itrefs  on  thefe  than  the  book  of  God.  Thus  the 
'iVicentine  articles  make  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  liturgy  rubrick,  kc.  make  that  of  England, 
the  Weil,  confellion' makes  that  of  Scotland,  &c. 
A  certain  ferious  Ciirifzian,  who  determined 
to  read  no  human  writing,  far  Jefs  fubfciihe  or 
fwear  to  them,  having  a  cliiid  to  be  baptized, 
defired  a  pador  of  one  party  to  do  it ;  he  alkcd 
him  if  he  agreed  to  his  articles  ?.he  told  him,  he 
knew  i^othing  about  them  ;  why  ^hen  he  could 
not  get  his  child  baptized.  He  tried  another, 
and  the  event  was  the  fame  :  as  the  good  man 
,told  them  he  knew  none  of  their  terms  of  com- 
munion, as  he  read  no  book  but  the  Bible,  nor 
would  he  qualify  to  any  of  their  conimunicn:> 
but  to  the  Bible  only :  and  tho'  they  all  cvviied 
he  knew  the  fcripturcs,  and  was  a  fmcere'Chri. 
ilian,  yet  none  of  them  could  give  him  chuich- 
Q-3 
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privileges  on  their  own  terms.  Thus  true  Chri- 
ftians  that  belong  to  the  alone  church  of  Chrift, 
are  Ihut  out  of  all  churches  and  communions  of 
human  eflablifhment.  A  certain  church  indeed 
requires  only  every  one's  confeffien  at  admilfion 
in  their  own  words,  and  compares  it  with  the 
fcriptures,  to  fee  if  it  is  agreeable  to  them.  And 
a  certain  party,  that  admit  none  into  their  com- 
munion who  are  not  of  the  WclLconfelTion  prin- 
ciples, yet  account  it  facrilege,  or  profane  fu- 
perftition,  to  fubfcribe  any  human  compofition. 
In  a  word,  human  writings  may  be  ufeful  to 
read,  but  they  are  hurtful  when  made  ftandards 
of  dodrine,  articles  of  faith,  or  rules  of  con- 
fcience  or  condud:.  Yet,  after  all,  there  may  be  a 
pohtical  expediency  for  this  according  to  thecir- 
cumftances  of  certain  times.  Whoever  would 
fee  a  full  account  of  this  fubjeft  may  read  Dun- 
lop's  preface  to  the  collection  of  Confeflions,  and 
a  book  called  the  Confeflional.  But  to  return 
to  the  prior  point :  The  Proteflant  churches 
agree  in  rejeding  traditions  and  the  Apocry- 
pha. 

zdly^  '1  hey  agree  in  worfTiip,  as  to  the  obje<3: 
of  it,  and  only  have  fome  circumftantial  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  performing  it ;  they  all 
own  but  one  Mediator,  and  two  facraments. 
Their  chief  difference  is  in  church-government, 
which  is  more  an  external  and  political  ecclefi- 
aflic  difference  ;  not  fo  much  affeding  the  laity, 
and  the  doctrine,  and  the  worlhip  they  attend. 
We  Ihall  confider,  i//,  the  different  eftabli(h- 
ments,  and  then  the  different  parties  that  diffent 
from  ihcm.     The  reformed  churches  arc  gene- 
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rally  diflinguiflied  into  Lutheran  and  Calvlnlfl:,  fo 
called  from  thefe  two  great  heads  of  the  refor- 
mation ;  only  the  eftabliflied  church  of  England 
cannot  be  wholly  reduced  ro  either  of  them  y 
fhe  is  Calviniftic  in  her  doctrine,  ihe  is  partly 
Lutheran  in  her  church-government ;  but  far 
more  hierarchical,  and  fhe  is  partly  Lutheran 
and  Calviniftic  in  her  worihip  ;  but  alfo  far  ex- 
ceeds them  in  attachment  to  forms,  kc.  The 
church  of  Scotland  is  Calviniftic  in  her  doclrinc 
and  church-government,  and  was  formerly  fo  in 
her  worftiip,  viz.  in  the  firft  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  is  yet  partly  fo.  It  is  obferved,  that 
all  the  reformed  churches,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  a  liturgy,  or  form  of  public  pray- 
ers, adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  kc.  but 
Scotland  ;  and  ihe  had  one  in  the  firft  period  of 
the  reformation,  which  goes  yet  by  the  name  of 
John  Knox's  liturgy,  the  great  Scots  reformer; 
but  none  of  them  arbitrarily  impofed  a  liturgy 
to  be  univerfaily  and  conftantly  ufed  but  Eng- 
land  ;  but  left  it  to  the  difcretion  and  choice  of 
paftors  to  ufe  it  at  pleafure,  as  they  found  it  ex- 
pedient for  them.  To  have  fuch  a  form  of  public 
worftiip  and  divine  fervice  is  ufeful  for  beginners 
at  leaft,  to  fee  the  daily  courfe  and  order,  if  they 
have  riot  occafion  to  ufe  it.  Scotland  indeed  has 
a  pretty  large  directory ;  but  to  impofc  a  liturgy  to 
be  conftantly  ufed  by  all,  to  the  neglcd  of  ufmg 
their  own  gifts  for  the  edification  of  themfelves 
and  others,  is  contrary  to  the  defign  of  divine 
worftiip,  and  checking  the  progrefs  of  devotion. 

Wefliall  confider  the  arguments  forandagainft 
the  ufe  of  forms,  but  it  rauft  be  previoufly  ob- 
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fcrved,  that  it  is  only  with  regard  to  fociul  wor- 
ihip  that  this  contfafl  lakes  place  :  as  for  indi- 
vidual perfons,  in  their  private  or  fecret  devo- 
tions, if  they  are  not  fenfible  what  are  their 
mercies  they  fliould  give  thanks  for,  what  are 
their  vi^ants  chey  need  to  aik  the  fupply  of,  and 
what  their  fins  are  they  need  to  implore  the 
pardon  of,  and  v.'hat  the  evils  are  to  which 
they  are  mod  incident ;  or,  in  the  apoftle's 
words,  what  are  tlie  ftns  that  moft  eafily  be- 
fet  them,  and  the  temptations,  fnares,  and  dan- 
gers, to  which  from  their  fituation  they  are  mod 
expofed,  they  niuft  be  void  of  underflanding, 
and  cannot  be  ccnfidered  as  rational  thinking 
beings.  Mental  prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  confiifs  in  a  conflanc  fenfe  of  mercies, 
wants,  fms,  dangers,  &c.  and  is  a  continual  pray- 
er. No  fet  forms  can  anfwer  the  progrefs  of 
chrifiian  experience,  difference  of  circumllances, 
and  events  of  providence,  elth.er  with  regard  to 
perfonal  devotion,  or  focial  worfiiip;  therefore  a 
devout'heart  is  the  beft  monitor:  and  one  of  the 
fathers  informs  us,  that  the  primitive  chriftians 
and  churches  had  no  other  monitor  but  their 
hearts.  .  1  know  it  is  argued,  that  prayer  is  need- 
lefs,  as  it  cannot  move  God  to  alter  his  purpofe, 
to  do  what  he  did  not  defign,  ror  can  we  give 
him  any  information.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
that  the  chief  defign  of  prayer  is  not  to  influ- 
ence God,  but  ourfelves.  Giving  thanks  for 
our  mercies  is  exprefiing  our  fenfe  of  them,  fo 
as  to  imprefs  that  fenfe  of  gratitude  on  our  own 
minds,  to  make  us  live  fuitably.  Alking  the 
fupply-  of  our  wants,  tends  to  imprefs  on  our 
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minds  a  fcnfc  of  our  dependence  on  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  truft  in  him,  and  .  e^^nation  to  his  will. 
Confeffing  our  fins,  tends  to  impref^  oi'r  minds 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  ev\]  and  dangt^r  of  them,  fo 
as  to  guard  us  again(t  lin,  and  to  make  us  fit 
objcds  for  pardon.  More  partiv-ui.ir^v  when  we 
pray.  Our  i-ather,  &c.  it  tends  to  irpprefs  our 
minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  love,  comp-'lTion,  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  with  confiv!:  nee  in  him  as 
a  father,  and  alfo  with  benevolence  to  r'^ht.s,  as 
children  of  the  fame  faii.er  to  promot'"  their  wel- 
fare, and  with  veneration  for  his  M  iefl)  and 
greatnefs,  as  in  heaven.  When  we  fay.  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  vvill  be 
done,  we  do  not  me  m  to  put  God  in  mind  of 
the  affairs  of  his  glory  and  kingdom,  or  of  do- 
ing what  pleafes  him,  or  thai  he  will  alter  his 
purpofe,  &c.  but  wc  mean  to  imprefs  our  minds 
with  a  fenfe  of  his  holinefs,  to  engage  us  to  be 
holy,  and  to  promote  the  interefls  of  his  king- 
dom by  diligence  in  duty,  and  patience  in  tribu- 
lation, &c.  When  we  pray  for  the  fall  of  anti- 
chrift,  and  Satan*s  kingdom,  we  mean  to  imprefs 
ourfelves  with  a  fenfe  of  the  evil  and  danger  of 
them,  fo  as  to  guard  us  againft  them.  When 
we  pray,  Give  us  our  daily  bread,  we  mean  not 
to  be  fed  by  miiracles,  but  to  excite  ourfelves  to  a 
diligent  ufe  of  the  means  of  fiibfiftence  in  pur- 
fuing  bufinefs,  with  a  dependence  on  the  divine 
bleifmg  and  favour;  and  that  we  depend  on  his 
goodnefs.  When  we  pray.  Forgive,  &c.  wc  mean 
to  imprefs  our  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  evil  of 
fin,  fo  as  to  repent  of  it,  and  abftain  from  it, 
and  forgive  thofc  that  have  trefpaffed  againft  us 


when  they  repent,  and  thereby  render  oorfelves 
the  fitter  objefts  of  the  divine  forgivenefs.  When 
we  pray,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  we  mean 
to  imprefs  our  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  watchfuU 
nefs  againft  all  opportunities  and  temptations  to 
fm.  When  we  hy^  ihine  is  the  kingdom,  we 
mean  not  to  give  God  information,  but  to  im- 
prefs our  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  God's  all-fufficien- 
cy,  omnipotence,  and  excellence,  to  engage  our 
minds  to  truft,  reverence,  and  obedience,  &c. 

From  this  rational  view  of  the  defign  of  pray- 
er, it  appears  how  contradidory  and  abfurd  their 
conduct  is,  who  pray  and  do  not  endeavour,  or 
perhaps  do  not  intend  to  ad  confiflently  with 
their  prayers;  who  pray.  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tstion,  und  yet  run  into  itj  who  pray  for  par- 
don of  the  fm  they  do  not  intend  to  forfake  ; 
who  fpeak  or  pray  to  this  purpofe.  Forgive  me 
this  fm,  but  I  neverthelefs  defign  to  repeat  it 
firft  opportunity — forgive  me  my  trcfpafies  as  I 
forgive,  &c.  /.  e.  pour  out  vengeance  on  me,  loc 
i  willi  to  do  that  vn  12! y  encjr.ies. 

Three  things  concur  to  form  prayer  aright. 

ly?,  The  gift  or  the  capacity  of  thinking,  and 
cxpreffing  one's  felf. 

2cIIy,  The  grace,  or  a  fenfe  of  the  things  pray- 
ed for,  as  gratitude  for  mercies  we  give  thanks 
for,  and  forroW  for  fms  confeifed,  &c. ;  or  if  this 
be  called  the  proper  aifedion  or  difpofition,  it 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

3<f/y,  The  fpirit  of  prayer,  or  fupernatural 
aid,  and  the  divine  influence  from  the  hearer 
a^nd  objed  of  prayer,  as  an  evidence  of  accep- 
tance in  duty. 
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The  divine  influence  only  can  excite  our  af- 
feftlons  to  pray  aright,  (the  Heathens  were  fen- 
fible  of  this,)  and  thcfe  prayers  that  are  perform- 
ed by  his  influence  or  dictates,  will  be  anl'wer- 
eJ  ;  it  is  an  evidence  or  pledge  of  the  return  of 
fuch  requefts.  There  is  this  difference  betwixt 
perfonal  and  focial  prayer  ;  that  in  the  firfl:  one 
attends  particularly  to  his  own  private  circum- 
ftances  and  cafe  ;  but  in  focial  prayer,  the  one 
who  is  the  mouth,  or  fpeaker,  muft  confider  and 
attend  to  the  general  circumftances  of  the  reft, 
that  is  of  mankind,  and  adapt  himfelf  thereto  ; 
and  not  to  his  own  particular  circumftances  in 
extempore  prayer. 

•  Though  this  kind  of  prayer  is  more  animat- 
ing than  the  other,  yet  it  has  its  difadvantages  ; 
the  fpeaker  may  fometimes  be  more  attentive 
to  invent  what  may  entertain  the  hearers,  than 
intent  on  true  devotion  himfelf;  and  the  hearers 
not  fo  much  intent  on  true  devotion,  as  wailing 
with  curiofity  to  hear  what  comes  next,  expec- 
ting to  be  entertained  with  it  ;  and  therefore 
are  more  fitly  faid  to.  be  hearing,  than  praying, 
or  united  in  heart,  oirtTin<T  np  their  ioint  defires  ; 
accompanying  the  one  called  the  mouth  with 
\'  the  defires  he  exprefici:,  or  confenting  with  the 
heart  to  what  he  expreflTes  wivh  the  mouth. 

T'he  Jews  called  the  miniller  ot  the  fynagogue 
the  angel  of  the  people,  when  prefenfing  their 
requefts  in  prayer  to  God  ;  and  the  angel  uf  God 
to  the  people  in  bringing  his  meflage  to  them 
when  preaching  ;  prayer  was  therefore  held  to 
be  the  moft  facred  fclemn  part  of  v.^iftiip,  be- 
ing im  unmediate  addrefs  to  God,  and  the  ex- 
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crcife  of  communi  with  him  ;  a  great  divine 
calls  it  ihe  breatriv^g  of  a  Chriftian,  or  of  one 
born  again  ;  the  flight  of  the  foul  afcending  to 
the  prefcnce  of  God  on  the  wings  of  faith  and 
love  ;  flrong  defi.res,  and  devout  affeftions  ;  the 
key  of  Paradife,  or  if  that  epithet  belongs  pro- 
perly to  Chriit,  the  key  of  his  treafures  ;  the 
prayer  performed  in  the  exercife  of  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  his  Spirit  obtains  all  its  lequefls, 
as  they  are  didated  by  the  Spirit.  Forms  of 
prayer  have  their  advantages,  as  being  known 
before;  all  confifts  in  compofing  the  mind  to  per- 
form them  devoutly,  or  offer  them  up  in  fince- 
rity.  But  the  fame  form  always  repeated,  bc- 
fides  not  fuiting  new  circumftances,  becomes 
cold  and  languid.  Though  children  in  years 
or  underllanding  fhould  ufe  forms,  rather  than 
pour  forth  indecent  expreffions,  or  ufe  uncouth 
metaphors  in  focial  prayer,  that  may  diiturb 
the  devotion  of  others.  Metaphors  indeed  na- 
turally and  unavoidably  introduce  themfelves 
into  our  language,  and  mix  with  our  difcourfes, 
but  they  (hould  be  natural  and  eafy  in  religious 
cxercifes.  Dr  Watts\';  little  treatife  on  pray- 
er, which  is  without  forms,  is  the  belt  prayer- 
book  yet  publiflicJ,  and  fhould  be  pcrufed  by 
every  one. 

Prayer  is  the  principal  meins  for  improving 
the  mind  in  difpofitions  meet  for  a  better  world, 
But  to  return  to  the  ioruier  point, 
n,^L^  The  churches  of  L-  giand  and  Scotland  have 
'\  ^'gone  both  to  extre  >es ;  the  one  in  enjoining  the  : 
conftant  i^e  of  r^'-' •  ^'njrfry  and^orms  bv  a<5ts  i 
of  uniformity^  -  .>  i"uun"\g  it  is  agreeable  to 


the  word  of  God,  which  no  body  can  do  that 
has  feen  both  ;  and  the  other,  in  totally  rejeO:- 
ing  what  might  be  otherwife  ufeful,  and  foreign 
churches  are  a  medium  between  them.  The 
church  of  England  indeed  allows  one  extem- 
pore prayer  each  day,  but  it  is  either  iliort  or 
feldom  ufed,  and  often  written  and  read,  and  of- 
ten only  for  the  Bifliop,  the  Lord  cf  the  dio- 
cefe.  The  other  differences  among  Proteftant 
cftabhfhed  churches  are  in  ceremonies  of  wor- 
fhip,  &c.  and  church-government.  Some  Pro- 
teftant churches,  particularly  the  Engliih,  ufe 
ceremonies  in  worfhip  which  others  think  re- 
licks  of  Popery,  not  reformed  or  purged  out  ; 
and  contrary  to  the  purity  and  fpiritual  fimpli- 
city  of  Chriitian  worfhip  ;  as  mufical  inftruments 
in  praifing  God,  which  was  the  Jew  ifli  mode, 
and  was  fymbolical  and  emblematical  of  the  in- 
ternal melody  of  the  heart,  as  their  purifications 
were  of  internal  purity  ;  and  not  fuitable  to  the 
evangelical  ftate,  nor  authorifed  in  the  New 
Teflament,  or  by  the  example  of  the  apoftles 
and  the  primitive  church  :  under  the  fame  ar- 
gument fall  refponfcs,  parts  of  m.ufic,  6cc.  which 
are  external  pomp,  contrary  to  the  purity  and 
fimplicity  of  the  gcipel-worlhip,  which  requires 
only  one  part  of  mufic  for  unilbn  or  unifornnty. 
Another  difference  is  about  holy  days,  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  tnglifli  church,  as  the  feafts  and  fafts 
of  the  church,  faints  days,  lent,  vigils,  he. 
Charles  Owen,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  moderate 
fon^  of  the  church  of  England,  enumerates  thefe 
holy  days,  and  finds,  that  they  occupy  juft  the 
half  of  the  work  days,  that  is  three  days  per 
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week,  one  time  with  another  in  the  year.  Now 
there  is  neither  precept  nor  example  for  ob- 
ferving  any  days  but  the  firfl  day  of  the  week, 
Ads  XX.  7.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Rev.  i.  10.  ;  and  the 
apoftle  condemns  the  obfervalion  of  fuch  as 
Jewifli,  Gal.  iv.  Col.  ii.  16,  ;  and  it  is  found, 
that  thefe  days  juflle  out  the  right  obfervation 
of  the  Lord's  day  ;  as  in  Rome,  only  canonical 
hours  are  kept  holy,  and  in  England,  only  the 
hours  of  public  worfliip  ;  and  the  book  of  fports 
was  a  {hame  to  a  Chriilian  land,  if  they  defift 
from  their  ordinary  callings,  they  do  much  worfe, 
as  they  make  it  a  day  of  fports,  games,  diver- 
fionSj  fettling  accounts,  vifiting,  &c.  ;  whereby 
it  is  rather  devoted  to  the  devil  than  God,  and 
more  wickednefs  done  on  it  than  all  the  week. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  fum  of  religion,  and  thefe 
that  obferve  it  not,  may,  without  breach  of  cha- 
rity, be  faid  to   have  none.     The  rule  is,  to  do 
nothing  on  it  that  can  be  done  before,  or  delay-  |l 
ed  till  after,  except  works  of  piety,  charity,  mer-  f 
cy,  and  necefiity,  Ifa.  Iviii.  13.     See  Willifon  on/j 
the  fandihcation  of  it.     It  is  juft  and  reafonable 
that  we  devote  a  part  of  our  time  to  the  author    ' 
of  all  our  time  for  his  honour  and  worfhip,  and 
not  rob  hihi  of  the  day  he  has  chofen ;  and  that 
we  alfo  occupy  a  part  of  our  time  more  particu- 
larly in  improving  our  minds   for  a  better  ftate, 
as  no  work  can  be  done  without  time  to  do  it  in. 
The  argument  for  the   addition  of  holy  days  is, 
that  they  were  appointed  for  promoting  religion, 
as  weekly   fermons   would  not  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  it ;  but  the  Author  of  religion,  and  headi 
of  the  church,  furelyknew  beft  what  was  need- 
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ful  to  fupport  religion,  and  this  is  pretending  to 
be  wifer  than  he. 

The  fubftituting  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptifm  in  place  of  parents  is  complained  of 
as  robbing  them  of  their  natural  right,  and  re- 
moving the  charge  from  them  to  whom  n?.mre 
has  committed  it,  and  entrufting  it  to  Itrangiirs ; 
and  leading  ihera  to  make  vows,  and  come,  un- 
der obligations,  that  many  of  them  cannot  per- 
form. Were  thefe  only  taken  as  fureties  for  the 
parents  performing  their  duty  it  were  well,  but 
putting  them  in  place  of  parents  is  equally  con- 
trary to  reafon,  nature,  and  the  gofpel.  Ufmg 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm  is  alfo  confidered 
as  a  popiih  ceremony,  there  being  no  word  of  it 
in  the  inflltution  ;  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
fupper  looks  like  worfliipping  the  elements,  and 
fo  believing  tranfubdantiation,  like  the  Papids. 
Chrift  and  his  apoilles  received  it  in  their  ufual 
table-pofture  ;  but  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  fglemn 
£'£t  of  Tv'oruAp,  kneeling  being  the  mcil  humble 
pofture,  fuits  it  beft  on  that  account,  or  {land- 
ing, which  is  alfo  a  reverential  pofture.  Bowing  or 
kneeling  at  the  name  Jefus  is  fcrupled  at  alfo,  as 
they  do  it  not  at  the  name  Chrift,  or  any  other 
of  the  divine  names  ;  it  feems  therefore  fuperfti- 
tiouSj  and  they  can  give  no  reafon  for  it. 

Reading  fome  Apocryphal  books  in  the  church, 
as  is  done  in  England,  and  not  owning  ibeni 
as  infpired,  is  more  inconfiftent  chan  the  prac- 
tice of-  Papifis.  Confirmation,  as  it  is  ufed  in 
the  church  of  England,  is  alfo  objcdled  to  as 
fuperftitious  ;  but  the  fuperftition  of  it  lies  in 
the  manner  of  its  performance.  But  the  Lord*8 
R  'z 
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fupper  is  the  befl  confirmation,  as  Calvin  ob- 
ferves.  Ufmg  the  ring  in  marriage  is  alfo  ob- 
jected to,  as  a  ridiculous  ceremony  in  the  church 
of  England;  the  confent  of  parties  being  that 
which  conflitutes  marriage.  In  Ihort,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  any  that  will  compare  them,  that  the 
Engliih  prayer-book  was  collci^cd  out  of  the 
Popifh  mafs-bock,  leaving  out  the  idolatry,  and 
retaining  the  fuperflition,  which  was  defigned  to 
entice  Papifis,  but  did  not  ferve  the  end  ;  as  the 
church  of  Rome's  retaining  Pagan  fuperilitions 
was  defigned  to  entice  others, and  pleafe  them  that 
were  already  profelyted.  It  was  not  the  having  a 
liturgy  and  forms  that  gave  caufe  to  diffenting, 
but  the  abfurdity  of  retaining  Popiih  ones.  Many 
of  them  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  that  it  is 
wonderful  they  are  not  alhamed  of  ufing  them. 
There  was  indeed  a  propofal  for  reforming,  or 
amending  the  liturgy  :  it  is  alfo  defedive.  The 
litany  has  the  air  of  blafphemy,  and  cannot  fail 
to  fliock  any  rational  pious  ear  that  was  not  bred 
up  with  it  ;  fo  that  it  be  natural  and  reconciled 
by  cuftom,  which  fandifies  the  greateft  abfurdi- 
ties.  The  funeral  fervice,  which  dcpofites  all  in 
fure  and  certain  hopes  of  a  blefled  refurredion, 
is  impious.  This  is  an  eafier  way  for  a  bad  man 
to  get  to  heaven  than  by  penance  and  purgatory, 
&c.  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  it  mod  uncha- 
ritably clafles  unbaptized  children  with  felf-mur- 
derers  and  excommunicate  perfons.  The  form 
of  abfolution  is  grofs,  and  has  the  air  of  popery. 
The  prayers  of  the  church  are  fliort,  abrupt, 
and  incomplete.  Thofe  of  the  primitive  church 
were  long  and  entire  ,j  but  tbeir's  are  brokea 
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into  parcels  for  the  feveral  tbirjgs ;  tofs'd  be- 
tween the  prieft  and  the  clerk,  and,  as  if  they 
had  forgot  fomething,  they  go  back  again.  They 
are  rather  hke  graces,  having  li'cde  more  than  a 
preface  and  a  conclufion,  fliil  repeated,  which  is 
indecent.  But  they  are  now  falling  off  from  their 
ceremonies,  &c.  as  they  obferve  fev/  holidays 
for  public  fervice  but  Chriftmas  and  Eafter ; 
and  there  is  a  general  prejudice  againft  godfa- 
thers, &c.  in  baptifm,  ib  that  primitive  fimpli- 
city  is  gaining  ground. 

'1  he  church  of  Scotland  ran  to  the  other  ex-  <^^ 
treme,  in  rejefting  what  was  abufed  by  others,*/^ 
as  a  liturgy  and  a  funeral  fervice,  he.  All  na- 
tions had  funeral  folemnities,  which  indicated 
their  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  and  mifery  ;  and 
Chridians  thereby  indicated  alfo  iheir  belief  of 
ihe  refurreftion  of  the  body.  It  is  a  folemn  flri- 
king  icene,  and  a  fit  feafon  to  imprefs  people 
with  a  fenfe  of  death  and  eternity,  and  of  the 
neceffity  of  a  proper  preparation  for  it.  And  it 
is  the  practice  of  that  very  church  to  employ  fit 
feafons,  as  of  allUction  or  fick;ici,s,  for  inftruc- 
tioh,  when  mankind  will  be  difpofed  to  lilfen  to 
it.  But  becaufe  the  church  of  Rome  pray?  for 
the  dead,  they  rejected  the  proper  folemnities  at 
the  burial  of  them  ;  and  alfo  the  doxology,  be- 
caufe it  is  fuperftitioully  ufed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  it  is  the  very  chara6lr:riiric  and 
mark  of  Chriftian  praife,  and  was  uftd  by  all 
Chriftians  from  the  commencement  of  Chriftia. 
nity.  The  objefting  to  it  as  a  form  is  equally 
againfl  the  blelTing,  and  likewife  the  ufyal  con- 
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cTufion  of  all  prayers,  to  which  the  doxology  is 
cxadly  parallel,  as  the  conclufion  of  praife. 

Another  great  defed,  impropriety,  and  abfur- 
dity,  in  fome  reformed  churches,  as  thefe  of 
Scotland  and  England,  &c.  is  ufmg  Jewifii  pfal- 
mody,  which  is  conforming  to  the  Jews  in  praife. 
If  the  New  Teftament,  which  con-tains  the  gofpel 
clearly,  is  more  excellent  to  read  than  the  Old, 
which  contains  it  only  vailed  under  types,  figures, 
&c.  it  is  furely  more  excellent  to  fing.  The 
book  of  Pfalms  is  only  a  part  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  put  into  verfe,  and  fuits  only  moral  and 
devotional  fubjects,  but  Tiot  evangelical  ones,  and 
does  not  fuit  the  Chriftian  church  ;  it  is  going 
back  under  the  vail  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
not  fuitable  praife  to  be  fung  by  Chriilians.  The 
paftors  of  the  primitive  church  often  compofed 
hymns  fuitable  to  the  fubje£ls  and  occafions ; 
and  if  individuals  have  the  choice  of  the  words 
ufed  in  extempore  prayers,  why  not  alfo  the  di- 
rection of  the  praife,  and  the  words  to  be  ufcd 
in  it  ?  As  the  prayer  after  the  difcourfe  is  agree- 
able to  the  fubjed:  of  difcourfe,  fo  fhould  thg 
praife  be  for  uniformity  and  propriety  at  leaft: 
but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  without  putting  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bible  into  verfe,  or  elfe 
compofmg  hymns  on  all  divine  fubjeds.  This  is. 
excellently  done  by  fome  ingenious  pious  au- 
thors, particularly  Dr  Watts.  The  church  of 
Scodand  has  appointed  a  very  fcanty  number 
of  hymns,  moflly  fele£led  from  him,  as. an  ad- 
dition to  her  pfalmody,  and  not  one  among 
them  for  baptifm,  and  fome  other  ordinances 
and  occafions.    It  is  very  ftrange,  that,  Ihe  has. 
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not  rather  adopted  the  whole  of  his  hymns,  or 
pfalmody.  There  are  aUo  four  gofpel-verfions 
of  the  Pfalms,  of  which  Dr  Watts  is  the  beft, 
^yhich  are  fo  well  imitated  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Teftament,  as  to  fuit  the  Chriftian  flate, 
according  to  the  apoftle's  key,  Afts  iv,  2  c.  Heb. 
ii.  6. 

Thefe  and  his  hymns  are  ufed  by  the  DifTent- 
ing  church  of  England,  which  was  the  bulwark 
of  the  reformation,  and  is  tiie  moft  learned  re- 
fpedable  part  of  the  reformed  church,  the  church 
of  Geneva  and  the  late  reformed  church  in 
France  not  excepted.  The  Weftminfler  aflem- 
bly,  that  moft  auguft  council  fmce  the  apoftolic 
fynod,  confided  of  Englifli  Prefbyterians,  and  is 
the  fountain  of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  but  fhe  has  been  backward 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  mother  in  this  ef- 
fentjal  piece  of  reformation,  and  has  totally  ne- 
glefted  the  doxology  :  and  tlie  Scots  Diflenters 
keenly  oppofe  all  fuch  reformation,  and  rivet  the 
people  in  their  prejudices  againft  it,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  humours  ;  as  mankind  are  violently 
attached  to  antiquity,  though  they  are  as  fond 
of  novelty,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  anti- 
quity. The  prefent  verfion  ufed  in  Scotland  was 
made  by  Roufe,  an  Englifli  diffenter,  and  was 
introduced  in  1650,  as  being  better  than  the  one 
then  ufed  ;  though  it  is  one  of  the  worft,  as  it 
never  ihuftrates,  but  often  cbfcures  the  fubjec^. 
And  Papifls  juftly  obfcrve,  that  fmging  many 
parts  of  the  Plalms,  and  reading  many  parts  of 
fcripture  in  the  church,  (as  in  thefe  churches 
where  the  Bible  is  read  yearly)  which  the  pea- 
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p3e  do  not  underftand.  is  no  better  than  their 
unknown  tongue. 

Another  great  Impropriety  ufed  in  mofl  places 
in  Scotland  is  reading  the  line  ;  this,  it  Teems, 
was  introduced  by  Popery. When  the  people  were 
not  allowed  the  ufe  of  their  Bibles,  they  foid  to 
the  priefts,  How  Ihall  we  do  at  church  ?  we 
cannot  fing  wanting  our  books !  The  priefts  re- 
plied, We  will  read  the  line  to  you.  But  now, 
when  the  reformation  has  reftored  the  ufe  of  the 
Bibles,  the  reading  the  line  fhould  be  laid  afide 
as  a  relic  of  Popery;  as  it  greatly  interrupts  and 
mars  the  harmony  in  finging,  and  the  exercife 
of  devotion,  and  gives  opportunity  to  people  to 
gaze  at  thofe  coming  in,  or  at  any  objett ;  which 
is  alfo  occafioned  by  exteivipore  prayer,  when 
they  have  not  to  look  at  their  book  ;  and  a 
wandering  eye  indicates  a  wandering  heart.  It 
is  perfe£lly  abfurd  to  read  the  line  to  thofe  that 
can  read  it  themfelves,  and  have  it  before  them. 

Another  indecent  improper  thing  ufed  in  Scot- 
land is  fitting  when  they  fing,  as  if  finging 
were  no  part  of  divine  worlhip  that  required  a 
reverential  polture.  The  voice  has  much  more 
freedom  to  fing  in  {landing  than  fitting.  It  is 
flrange  this  piece  of  reformaiion  has  not  taken 
place,  that  they  may  fing  as  other  churches  do. 
Not  long  ago  they  fat  in  fome  places  in  time  of 
prayer.  Kneeling  is  indeed  the  mofl  humble  po- 
fture  for  prayer,  but  {landing  before  one  that  is 
reverenced  is  alfo  decent. 

-/■<;^    Having  confidered  the  do6lrine  and  worfhip 
.^.ff^til  the  reformed  churches,  we  proceed  next  to 
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confider  church-government,  which  is  the  p^reat- 
cft  fubjed  of  diipiite.  (As  for  the  fur-plice,  and 
other  parts  of  epifcopal  drefs,  feme  ot  them  arc 
remarked  as  ridiculous  snd  fuperftitious,  as  the 
corner'd  caps,  &c.  See  Charl<=3  Owen.  But 
as  for  the  difference  of  a  blrxl<  or  white  coNi-n, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifferency  ;  and  every  o0i':e 
ought  lo  have  fon-.c  GiftTnguiOiir.g  dr.fs,  if  they 
mean  fymbols ;  if  black  is  a  fymbol  of  pei;ittnce^ 
white  is  a  fyinbol  ot  purity.) 

The  church  govcrnrient  of  the  retoimed 
churches  is  of  three  kinds,  Prelatic,  Prefbyte- 
rian,  and  Independent.  Under  the  firft,  the 
churches  are  called  Diocefan,  undt^r  the  fecond. 
National,  under  the  third.  Congregational.  In 
the  two  laft,  there  is  a  parity,  or  co-equahty  a- 
morig  the  paftors  as  to  posver  and  authority, 
and  pretty  much  fo  as  to  labours  and  benefices. 
In  the  firft  there  is  a  fubordinaiion,  or  fuperio- 
rity  and  inferiority  as  to  power,  and  a  very  great 
inequality  as  to  labours  and  revenues  ;  the  great 
revenues  belonging  to  thofe  who  have  great 
power,  and  labour  little.  The  queftion  is.  Which 
of  thefe  is  the  Chriftian  form  of  church-govern- 
ment,  or  the  New  Teflament-plan  ?  for  there  can 
be  no  model  drawn  from  the  Old  Teftament, 
though  fome,  both  of  Papifts  and  Prelatifls,  pre- 
tend otherwife  ;  and  indeed  each  of  them  find 
their  own  mode  in  it ;  the  firft,  by  making  the 
High  Prieft  anfwer  to  the  Pope,  and  the  other 
priefts  and  levites  to  the  inferior  clergy  ;  andi 
the  fecond,  in  making  the  High  Prieft  anfwer 
to,  the  Bilhop,  the  other  priefts  to  their  priefts, 
»nd  the  kvitcs  to  the  deacons.     But  then  this 
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order  was  not  moral,  but  typical,  and  ceremo- 
nial, as  alfo  their  drefs  and  aftions  were  ;  and  in 
allufion  thereto  Chrift:  is  called  our  great  High 
Pried;  for  the  high  prielt,  his  robes,  the  temple, 
altar,  facrifices,  and  the  \^hole  of  that  fervice, 
Was  typical  of  ChriH:  and  the  gofpel,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  before  ;  the  fynagogue  was  moral,  and 
anfwers  to  the  Chriflian  church.  I'he  queftion 
then  is,  Which  of  thefe  forms  of  church-govern- 
ment can  moflly  be  deduced  from  the  New 
Teftament  ?  A  certain  dignified  clergyman,  of 
a  neighbouring  church  and  nation  faid,  he  did 
not  fee  that  any  form  of  church-government, 
that  is  in  the  world  at  prefent,  could  be  wholly 
deduced  from  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  though 
he  was  a  member  of  that  church,  he  would  not 
fay  it  was  tlie  beft  one,  and  one  of  a  different 
church  and  nation  faid  the  fame. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  e- 
very  church  was  a  little  flate,  governed  by  its 
own  prefident  and  college  of  Prcfbyters  ;  and 
different  churches  were  united  by  no  tie  but 
that  of  brotherly  affedion,  communion,  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  one  another,  in  the  fcllowfhip 
of  the  gofpel  ;  having  the  fame  ordinances,  doc- 
trine, and  worfnip ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  o.ne 
baptifm,  &c.  and  maintained  a  unity  of  fpirit  in 
the  bond  of  pesce  ;  and  when  ar.y  matter  of 
public  or  general  concern  rejquircd  ^  delibera- 
tion, a  public  convention  of  the  whole  church 
convecned  and  decided  it,  as  in  the  Apoftolic 
council  at  Jerufalem.  This  was  the  cafe  till  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  when 
provincial  churches  began  to  be  formed,  and 
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then  the  whole  face  of  the  Chriflian  church  af- 
fumed  a  new  afpedl.  - 

Provincial  churches,  confifting  of  a  number 
of  individual  or  congregational  ones,  whofe 
church- officers  aflembled  in  claffical  fynods  or 
meetings,  and  thus  formed  a  public  body,  be- 
gan firfl  among  the  Greeks,  and  foon  became 
univerfal ;  and  the  prefident  of  a  provincial 
church  was  called  Patriarch,  Sec.  See  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the  Chriflian  form  of  church- govern- 
ment, from  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  Apof- 
tolic  and  primitive  church,  entitled  the  Divine 
Inftitution  of  Bifhops,  having  Churches,  confift- 
ing  of  many  Congregations,  examined  by  Scrip- 
ture, by  Alexander  Lauder  minifter  at  Morden- 
town ;  in  which  he  collects  all  the  places  where 
church  is  mentioned,  and  ihews  that  it  either 
means  the  univerfal  church,  or  a  particular  con- 
gregation ;  for  he  proves  from  the  Adls,  Epiftks'y 
and  antiquity,  that  the  church  of  Jerufalem  met 
in  one  place,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of 
Chriftians  there  mentioned  ;  as  did  alfothe  Chri- 
ftians  in  all  other  places,  as  Corinth,  Rome,  &c. 
the  3000  and  5000  converts  at  Jerufalem  v/erc 
moftly  (Irangers  occafionally  met  there,  and  not 
refidenters.  It  is  faid  the  Proteflant  church  of 
Rowen'in  France  had  ^5,000,  and  that  of  Char- 
enton  50^000  members  ;  and  Baxter  fays,  the 
parifh  in  v/hich  he  was  born  had  60,000  perfons 
in  it;  and  he  fays, he  preached  to  6coo,  who  all 
heard  him.  And  to  vi^hat  rreat  multitudes  of 
the  people  and  nOi'tary  di  -  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  orators  anJ  commanders  harangue. 
Thefe  feripture  churches  had  all  the  full  power 
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of  difcipHne  and  jurifdidion  within  themfelves» 
and  managed  their  own  affairs  by  tjie  parochial 
Prefbytery,  and  were  congregational  churches, 
independent  on  each  other  ;  but  they  were  parts 
of  the  univerfal  church,  and  dependent  on  it, 
in  what  concerned  the  whole  church,  as  the  im- 
portant difference  that  took  place  between  the 
Jewifli  and  Gentile  converts,  Adts  xv.  And  the 
pallors  were  dependent  on  councils  ;  they  feem- 
ed  to  differ  from  modern  independency  chiefly 
in  this,  that  thofe  of  one  congregation  cannot 
have  communion  with  another,  but  muft  be  dif- 
membered  from  the  former  if  change  of  refi- 
dence  require  them  to  be  in  communion  with 
another,  and  receive  the  facraments,  &c.  ordi- 
nances, as  members  of  it ;  fo  that  their  congre- 
gations are  not  parts  of  the  whole  body,  but 
each  is  a  whole  or  univerfal. 
^^iMMUM^The  h€t  is,  that  diffenters,  as  the  primitive 
Chrillians  were,  are  naturally  independents,  and 
though  the  Scots  ones  may  pretend  otherwife, 
yet  it  is  impoffible  ;  for  they  may  depole  one  of 
their  number  from  the  office,  yet  his;  congrffga- 
tion  can  keep  him,  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fome 
inftances,  and  fliew  that  they  have  no  power  o- 
ver  them,  and  can  do  no  more  than  cut  off  their 
pallor  from  the  clafs  or  prefbytery  ;  but  when 
one  is  cad  out  of  an  ellablifhed  church,  he  is 
not  only  cut  v)ff  from  being  a  member  of  the 
clafs,  but  his  congregation  can  neither  give  him 
the  church  to  preach  to  them  in,  nor  the  be- 
nefice. 

As  for  modern  independerts,  that  call  them- 
felves  luch,  t:*e  power  they  cxeicife  Xo  far,  as  it 
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"is  authoritative,  is  only  congregational ;  as  they 
hold  that  every  congregation   is  a  compleat  in- 
dependent church,  having  full  power  of  difcipline, 
as  'A  ell  as  of  difpsnAng  the  word  and  facranients, 
lodgr.d  in  itfelf ;  and  all  other  power  is  only  con- 
fultative,  for  they  confult  with  one  another,  and 
hold  councils  for  that  purpofe.     Here  they  feem 
to  be  too  hinitcd  in  their  jurifdidtion;   for  the  a- 
poftohc  fynod  at  Jerufalem  exercifed  a  jurifdic- 
lion,  power,  and  authority  over  all  the  church  ; 
but  what   is  mod   illiberal   in  their  plan  is,  that 
the   members    of  one   congregation  cannot  re- 
ceive the  facraments  in  another,  till  they  be  cut 
off  from  the  former,  and  join  the  other.    Now  it 
is  certainly  proper,  that  all  chriftians  on  earth 
join  together  in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinances, 
if  they   could  all  affemble  in  one  body,  as  they 
have  but  one  Lord,  one  baptifm,  &:c.  Eph.  iv.  4. 
Nay,  it  is  proper  that  all  the  world  fliould  join 
together,  to  worihip  their  one  Creator,  as  child- 
ren of  the  fame   Father  and  family,   and  hold 
communion    and  fellowlhip  with   one  another  : 
Only  to  preferve  order,  every   congregation,  or 
flock,  that  is,    as   many    as    can    conveniently 
ailemble   together,   mull  receive  the  ordinances 
■  from  their  own   paftor,   to  avoid  the  confufion 
that  might  enfue  by  wandering  irom   one  con- 
gregation to  another  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  his  inability 
at  the  time,  they  fliould  receive  a  petition  froni 
him  to   another,  for   every  fleward   fliould  fup- 
ply  his  own  houfehold,  that  they  need  not  to  go 
from  their  own  to  others  to  feek  fupply.     Thus 
far  independency  mufl:  take  place.     The  great 
Dr  Owen,  who  was  a  moderate  independent, 
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and  loved  the  prefbyterians  as  brethren,  faw  no 
foundation  for  national  churches  more  than  for 
diocefan  ones,  in  the  New  leflament.  though 
he  faw  foundation  for  equality  among  paftors. 
The  queftion  indeed  is,  AVhat  are  the  boundirics 
of  a  diocefan,  or  of  a  national  church  ?  If  the 
extent  of  the  one  be  a  county  or  provi/ice,  and 
that  of  the  other  an  ifland,  or  continent  or  flate, 
under  the.  fame  civil  governmcjit,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  &c.  are  national 
churches  ;  but  Campvere  in  Holland  was  made 
a  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  though  beyond 
the  feas. 

We  fliall  examine  the  New  Teftament,  in  or- 
der to  fee  whether  the  equality,  or  fubordina- 
tion  of  paftors,  be  the  chriftian  form  of  church- 
government. 

And,  in  the  firfl;  place,  Chrift  chofe  twelve 
diiciplcs,  whom  he  called  Apodles,  whom  he 
veftcd  with  the  fime  power  and  authority,  and 
to  whom  he  gave  the  fame  commillion,  both 
when  he  fent  them  firft  out  to  teach,  and  work 
miracles  for  a  time,  and  alfo  when  he  gave  them 
an  imli".iited  charge  after  his  refurreiflion.  He 
chofe  ah'^D  feventy  dilciples,  and  fent  them  out,  as 
he  did  the  apoPJes  at  firfl,  vefled  with  the  fame 
power  ;  they  were  not  commiilioned  by  the  a- 
poflies  as  being  fubjeft  to  them,  but  had  their 
commillion  immediately  from  Chrift  himfelf; 
•  but  tlvsir  office  feemsonly  to  have  been  temporary, 
and  wholly  to  have  ceafed  with  their  firll:  com- 
mllhon ;  and  had  not  the  apoftles  commiffion 
been  renev/ed  after  his  refurrefcion,  it  had  alfo 
ceafed  as  the  feventy  difciples  did,  for  they  had 
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the  fame  power  and  authority  to  teach  and  work 
miracles ;  the  feventy  were  perhaps  the  femmary 
of  church  -  officers  afterwards.  Thus  we  Tee  no 
foundation  for  inequality  in  the  evangeliils. 

We  proceed  next  to  confider  the  Acis  ;)nd 
Epiflles  ;  and  in  examining  of  them  we  nufi: 
confider  what  orders  of  church -officers  wtre 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  apoftoiic  Dge, 
and  what  were  ordinary  and  perpetual.  We 
have  an  account  of  the  different  orders  in  Eph. 
iv.  II.  The  three  firft  orders  were  extraordi- 
nary, and  peculiar  to  the  apoftolic  age.  The  a- 
poftles,  &;c.  had  no  fucceflbrs  in  the  extraordi- 
nary parts  of  their  office,  as  in  working  Uiira- 
cles,  &c.  and  in  the  ordinary  parts  of  it  every 
paftor  and  teacher  is  their  fuccefibr.  The  apo- 
flleshad  an  immediate  call  from  Chrift;  Matthias 
and  Paul  were  chofen,  or  called,  after  his  afcen- 
lion.  Prophets  were  infallible  interpreters  of 
fcripture,  as  well  as  foretellers  of  future  events, 
A6ts  xiii.  I.  xviii.  6.  There  were  other  evan- 
gelifts  befides  the  four,  two  of  whom  were  alfo 
apoftles  ;  they  were  com.panions  to  the  apoilles 
in  their  travels,  and  afTifiants  in  their  labours, 
as  Philip,  Timothy,  Titus,  Sibs,  &c.  Paftors 
and  teachers  were  ordinary  church-officers,  to 
continue  through  all  ages  of  thechriflian  church 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Paficrs  feem  to  have 
been  tliefe  that  had  certain  flocks  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  teachers  thefe  that  had  no  fixt 
charge,  but  employed  their  talents  in  teaching 
"uherever  occafion  required.  Chrift  iiriclly  for- 
bid the  afpiring  after  pre-eminency  among  his 
difciples,  Luke  ix.  46.  Mark  ix.  2)S'  Math.  xx» 
S  a 
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25. ;  and  we  find  the  apoflles  acting  in  parity  in 
one  apoftolical  lynod  at  Jerufalem,  and  Peter 
fubject  to  it,  and  fent  by  it,  Acls  viii.  14.  j  and 
when  the  apoflles  difperfed  through  the  world, 
they  ordained  pallors  to  fucceed  them  at  Jerula- 
lem,  kc.  who  acted  in  parity  in  a  prefbytery, 
A6ls  xi.  22.  XV.  4.  xxi.  18.  &c. ;  and  no  men- 
tion of  a  prelate  over  them,  or  any  authority  of 
that  kind  ;  and  in  the  fynod  of  apoftolic  prefby- 
ters  and  brethren,  A£ts  xv.  we  find  the  prefby- 
ters  adling  in  parity  with  the  apoflles,  for  a  pa- 
tern  to  future  judicatories  that  were  to  fucceed 
to  the  ordinary  parts  of  the  apoflles  office,  as 
difcipline,  government,  and  jurifdidion,  in  which 
they  were  fuccceded  by  all  bifliops,  paflors,  and 
prefbyters  ;  thefe  three  names  in  fcripture  being 
different  titles  of  the  fame  office,  and  the  prefby- 
ter  being  the  highefl  flanding  office  in  the 
church,  in  which  office  every  true  paflor  is  the 
apoflles  fucccflbr,  in  confirmation  of  which  both 
Peter  and  John,  in  ihcir  epiftlcs  call  themfelves 
prefbyters.  Bifliop  denotes  overfight,  as  a  watch- 
man ;  paflor,  feeding,  z.  e.  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment ;  p:  cfbyter  or  elder,  age  and  gravity,  as  an 
example,  all  different  qualifications  of  one  and 
the  fame  office. 

The  church  of  Antioch,  where  the  difciples  were 
(irfl  dignified  with  the  name  of  chriflians,  was  the 
next  famous  one  to  that  of  Jerufalem  ;  it  had 
feveral  paflors  and  teachers,  and  no  prelate; 
but  they  aded  in  parity,  Ads  xi.  29.  xv.  2. 
xvi.  4.  where  we  flill  find  a  plurality  of  paflors 
ading  in  equality.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained 
prefbyters  in  every  church,  (aad  Titus  in  every 
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city  in  Crete,)  Acts  xiv.  23.  Tit.  i.  5.  /'.  <?.  a 
competent  member,  forming  a  clafs,  and  acting 
in  parity  without  a  prelate. 

Again,  Paul  and  Silas  planted  a  church  at  the 
city  of  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  and  ordained  feveral 
prefbyterSj  or  bifliops,  to  feed  and  govern  it,  to 
whom  Paul  writes  conjunctly,  Phil.  i.  i.  and 
afcribes  to  none  more  power  than  the  reft.  They 
were  furely  parochial,  or  congregational,  and 
not  diocefan  biOiops,  as  there  can  be  but  one  of 
the  latter  in  a  city  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  coUegiacy 
of  them,  as  that  would  be  an  equality  oppofite  to 
prelary,  and  it  was  but  a  fmall  city,  fubjeft  to^ 
the  province  of  TheiTalonica  ;  had  there  been 
any  other  order  of  church  -  officers,  he  furely 
would  not  have  made  fo  great  an  omidion  as  not 
to  addrefs  and  admonifh  them. 

la  Adts  xviii.  we  find  Paul  founded  a  church  at 
Corinth,  that  famous  city  ;  fee  the  government 
he  indituted  in  it,  i  Cor.  v.  ;  where  he  fpcDks 
not  to  any  fingle  man,  or  biihop,  to  cenlure  the 
incefiuous  perfon,  but  to  the  rulers,  in  the  plural 
number ;  whence  it  is  plain  they  acted  in  parity, 
and  had  no  prelate. 

In  Acts  XX.  we  find  a  famous  church  is  plant- 
ed at  Ephefus  by  Paul,  in  which  we  find  a  com- 
pany of  prelbyters,  or  bifliops,  feeding  and  go- 
verning in  equality.  Paul,  inhislail  and  farewell 
charge  to  them,  calls  them  fometimes  elders,  and 
fometimes  bifhops,  or  overfeers,  and  commits 
the  whole  charge  of  tic  flock  in  doctrine  and 
difcipiine  to  them  in  parity,  A6ts  xx.  17, — 28. 
when  leaving  them,  never  to  fee  their  faces 
more  J  Tq  in  his  lafl  direction  anent  church-go- 
S  3 
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vernment,  he  gives  them  an  equal  commifiio!^, 
power,  and  authority.  N.  B.  1  his  was  done  in 
Timothy's  prefence,  whorp  prelatids  malte  bifhop 
of  Ephefus,  without  a  word  of  his  power  over 
them,  or  of  their  duty  in  fubjedion  and  obedience 
to  him.  Would  Paul  have  called  the  prelbyters 
bifliops  before  ihcir  bifhop's  face,  and  commit- 
ted the  whole  charge  of  the  flock  to  them  as  bi- 
fhops,  in  his  laft  charge,  without  the  lead  hint 
of  the  relation  between  them  and  their  bifliop  ? 
The  fad  is,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not 
bifhops  of  any  fixed  diocefe,  but  itinerant  evan- 
gelifts,  as  we  find  them  flill  on  journies,  and 
never  returning  to  Ephefus  or  Crete,  Rom.  xvi. 
21.  I  Cor.  xvi.,10.  2  Cor.  i.  1,  19.  Plei.  f^  19, 
I  Theff.  iii.  2.  Heb.  xiii..  23.  2  Cor.  vii.  6.  viii, 
1 6.  Gah  ii.  i.  i  Tim.  iv.  10. 

Laftly,  We  fee  what  the  government  of  the 
Hebrew  church  was,.  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24. ; 
whence  i:  is  clear  they  had  no  paftors,  but  fuch 
as  had  the  care  of  their  fouls,  and  laboured  a- 
mong  thera.  2dly,  That  the  government  belong- 
ed to  thofe  that  were  their  daily  preachers,  and 
watchmen  for  their  fouls.  Nothing  can  be  plainr 
cr  from  ver.  7.  than  that  they  who  have  the  key 
of  doclrine  have  alfo  the  key  of  difcipline  and 
government  committed  to  them,  that  they  who 
teach  fhould  rule  the  church.  Chrift  committed 
both  to  all  paftors,  Matth.  xvi.  19.;  and  tho* 
prelates  would  rob  prefbyters  of  one  of  them, 
yet  it  is  plain  from  God's  word,  that  ruling  is 
as  eflential  to  their  office  as  teaching,  as  they  are^ 
therein  called  rulers,  governors,  bifhops,  orover- 
fcers,  as  in  Ads  v.  1.2.  Heb.  xiii,  i  Tim.  y._i;[». 
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iv.  I4»  a  prclbytery  ordained  Timothy.  And, 
further,  the  powers  of  jurifdidion  belongs  to 
them.  See  Chrlft's  direftion,  Matth.  viii.  15. 
xvi.  I.  where  the  church's  reprefentatives,  or 
rulers,  muft  be  meant  ;  for  it  cannot  be  meant 
of  one  man,  but  a  fociety  :  the  foregoing  proofs 
feem  to  be  unanfwerable.  It  is  an  empty  tale  of 
Bellarmine's,  that  in  the  apoftle's  time  the  names 
of  biiho^  and  prefbyter  were  common  to  both 
orders,  and  that  the  great  miftake  of  the  pref- 
byterians  is  to  argue  from  the  identity  of  the 
names  to  that  of  the  functions.  Ihe  whole  pow- 
er, work,  and  office  of  bilhcps,  is  devolved  up^ 
on  them  ;  and  the  community  of  things  is  a  cer- 
tain evidence  of  the  identity  of  offices.  They 
have  both  the  name  and  power,  as  is  evident 
from  Acls  xx.  to  a  demonftration  :  and  Tit.  i, 
5,  7.  Paul  left  Titus  in  Crete  to  ordi.in  prefby- 
ters  in  every  city  ;  and  he  fnews  their  qualifica- 
tions. Ihcn,  v.er.  7.  he  fays,  A  bi&op  mufl  be 
blamelefs  :  this  is  no  reafon  at  ali;  if  they  are  not 
the  fame,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
antecedent  and  confequent,  for  different  offices 
require  different  talents  :  the  rcafoning  would 
be  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  that  every  captain 
fliould  be  able  to  lead  and  manage  a  whole  ar- 
my, becaufe  fuch  qualifications  are  ncceffary  in 
3  general. 

In  I  Pet.  V.  the  apoffle  not  only  exhorts  to 
feed,  but  to  do  the  office  of  biffiops  to  the  flock, 
/.  c.  to  take  the  overfight  ;  fo  that  preibyters  are 
not  only  called  bifhops.  Ads  xx.  but  command- 
*ed  to  do  all  thofe  offices  to  the  church  that  be- 
long to   bilhops,  as   preaching,  difpenfmg  the 
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facrarnents,  orudining,    exercifing  government, 
jurifdidlion,  difcipline  ;  and   what   can  diocefan 
bifhops  do  more  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  the  noon  day, 
that  God  in  his  word  gives  prefDyters  the  whole 
power  and  office  of  bifhops  ;  and  prelates  facri- 
legioufly  rob  them  of  the  one  half  of  it,  viz.  or- 
dination and  jurifdi(5lion,  or  difcipline  and  go- 
vernment, and  only  leave   them  the  power  of 
difpenfrng  the  word  and  facraments.    It  is  a  new 
coined  diftinclion   of  fupreme  and  fubordinate 
prefbyters,  that  the  higher  order  is  the  fame  aS-  ';. 
biihops,  and  a  mere  juggling.    What  makes  any 
thing  of  divine  right  but  God's  inffituticn  ?  and 
what  evidence  can  there  be  of  that  but,  fome  text 
of  fcripture  ?     Paul  fpeaks  only  of  tv.^o  i:anding 
orders,  bifliops  and  deacons,  and   calls  thefe  bi- 
fliops  prefbyters,  Phil.  i.   i  Tim.  v.  17.  Preach- 
ing the  word,  and  adminiftring  the  facraments,  , 
are  greater  than  ruling  and  governing,  as  God's  j 
word  declares,   1  Tim.  v.  17.     Dr  Hamond,  a  ; 
grejt  prclatift,  is    ibrced   to   acknowledge   the  ; 
truth  here.     If  parity  be  of  divine  original  and  3 
inflitution,  then  prelacy   cannot  be  fo,  as  they  ' 
are  oppofite  and  inconfiftent.  The  pallors  of  the 
flock   are    the    fcripture-bidiops,    Ads   xx.  28. 
I  Pet.  V.  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17^    1   i'heff.  v.  12.  /.  e. 
them  that  feed  and  govern  the  flock,  viz.  con- 
gregational bifliops.  Hamond.  The  Holy  Ghofl's 
bifhops  were  ordained  in  every  city  and  church, 
Acls  xiv.  i3.'Tit.  i.  5,  7.   i  'Ihcff.  v.  12.  They 
overfec  all  the  fleck,  and,  pray  with  all  the  fick, 
James  v.  14.     Hamond  expounds  of  bifliops. 

Their  objections   from   fcripture  are  chiefly 
three:  the  i/?  is  from  the  twelve  apoftles  and 
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feventy  dlfciples  ;  but  this  was  partly  anfwered 
before  :  and  the  learned  Mr  Sage,  their  advccare, 
gives  up  this,  Vindic.  princip.  Cypr.  age,  as  the 
feventy  were  not  ftandirig  officers;,  but  teirporary 
millionaries,  whofe  cominiffion  foon  expired,  and 
was  never  renewed,  fo  they  had  no  fuccelic.rs. 
The  church  could  not  be  founded  till  Chrift  was 
rifen,  as  it  was  founded  on  his  refuiredion  ;  and 
the  twelve's  commiilioii  had  not  confiituted  them 
church-governors,  if  it  had  not  been  renewed 
after  ChrilVs  refurreiiion.  Srge.  In  what  was 
apoflolical  and  extraordinary  the  apoftlcs  had  no 
fucceffors.  While  the  feventy's  commiliion  laft- 
cd  they  had  the  fame  power  as  the  apoflles  :  they 
were  not  fubje^^  to  them,  for  they  received  not 
their  commiliion  from  the  tvelve,  as  priefls  from 
bilhops,  but  immediately  from  v'hrifl,  as  the 
twelve  did  ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  do 
the  fame  work  as  the  twelve,  and  therefore  had 
the  fame  power  and  authority  to  teach,  baptize, 
and  do  miracles  ;  and  if  the  fubjeft  preibyters 
were  the  fuccefibrs  of  the  feventy,  they  could 
not  have  power  to  difpenfe  the  Lord's  fupper,  as 
that  was  not  given  to  the  feventy. 

Iheir  fecond  objection  is  drawn  from  Tim.o- 
thy  and  Titus  pretended  prelacy  in  Ephefus  and 
Crete,  exercifing  the  po'ver  of  ordination  and 
jurifdidion  ;  but  it  cannot  be  proven  that  they 
had  the  fole  power  of  it,  no  more  than  that  they 
had  the  fole  power  of  preaching,  as  they  were 
appointed  to  do  both,  2  lim.  iv.  2.;  but  the 
I  cafe  is  this,  only  Timothy  is  written  to,  as  ba- 
ling there  at  that  time,  and  being  the  chief  per- 
!fcn  in  the  prefbytcry,  who  prefided  in  it  while 
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there  ;  but  what  was  obferved  in  Acls  xx.  over- 
throws all  the  arguments  for  his  prelacy,  brought 
from  the  firfl  Epiflle,  where  they  chiefly  or  only 
lie,  for  it  v/as  written  when  Paul  was  at  Mace- 
donia., before  he  came  to  Miletus,  where  he  met 
with  the  prefoyters  of  Ephefus,  and  gave  them 
his  farev;cll  charge,  declaring  them  tlie  fole  bi- 
fhops  of  the  church.  So  all  the  directions  to 
him  were  as  to  an  extraordinary  unfixed  ofli- 
cer,  fenc  on  a  fpecial  occafion,  to  return  when 
he  had  done  his  bufinefs,  «  lim.  i.  3.  If  he  had 
been  fixt  biiliop  of  it,  this  had  been  a  re^.edtiou 
on  him  ;  he  was  not  a  fixt  paftor  any  where,  but 
an  evangelift,  2  lim.  iv.  5.  and  fo  was  litus, 
as  we  flill  find  them  on  journies,  abfcnt  from 
their  pretended  diocefes,  to  water  the  church 
where  need  required,  and  never  find  them  re.' 
turn  to  Ephefus  or  Crete  after  ihcy  left  them  ; 
they  were,  the  apoflles  afTiflants,  attending  on 
them  or  fent  by  them.  And  in  the  Epiflles  to 
them,  the  apoftle  confounds  the  names  and  of- 
fices of  bifliops  and  prefbyters,  mals.ing  them  the 
fame,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  they 
had  been  different  and  unequal.  Timothy  and 
Titus  had  temporary  offices  of  extraordinary 
power. 

The  third  objeclion  is  tsken  from  the  angels 
cf  the  feven  churches  of  Afia,  Rev.  ii.  3.  Angel 
or  meffenger  is  a  name  common  to  all  miniflers^ 
but  the  Epiflles  direded  to  them  cannot  provei 
them  to  be  more  than  the  oldefl  minifler,  or 
the  prefident,  for  there  is  no  fuperiority  afcribed 
to  them  ;  John  feverely  reprehends  Diotrephes 
for  afieding  it,   1  John  ix.  But,  fecondly,  a  fm. 
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igular  name  is  often  ufed  in  a  colledive  fenfe  in 
i'cripture,  Deut.  xvii.  if,   12.  Mai.  ii.   7.  Pfal. 
xxxiv.  7.   Hof.  xi.  2.  Pried,  angel,  &c.   /.  e.  a 
whole  company,  and  a  clafs  cf  people.  Thus,  in  the 
prophetic  writings  and  vifionary  reprefentations, 
it  is  ufual  to  exprefs  a  number  by  a  lingular  ;  fo 
in  Dan.  viii.  one  ram  denotes  many  kings,  fo  in 
Rev.viii.  2.  feven  angels  denote  all  the  hofl;  fo  the 
woman,  bead,  whore,  dragon,  are  all  colle^lives, 
and  one  candleflick  alfo  ;    but  the   number  is 
often  changed  from  the  fmgular  to  a  multitude. 
Rev.  ii.  24.  to  you,  not  to  thee,  &c.  /'.  e.  the  fo- 
ciety  of  padors  ;  and  there's  a  clear  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  people,  ii.  10.  and  as  for 
ii.  I.  fee  before  in  Ads  xx.  ;  to  make  Timothy 
bifiiop  here,  is  doing  him  great  injury,  ii.  4,  5. 
And  would  the  gofpel  be  removed  from  a  v/hole 
church   for  the  (in  of  one  biflicp,  while  the  reft 
of  the  padors  and  the  church  were  not  accefla- 
ry  ?  It  is  not  meant  of  one,  but  all  colleclively. 
So  the  antients  underdood  it,  as  Ambrofe,  Au- 
guftine,  Gregory,  &c.     It  is  the  doctrine  of  all 
found  Prctedants,  that  the  fcripture  is  the  only 
judge  to  decide  controverfies,    eccicnaftical  or 
moral,  in  doctrine  or  worihip,  &c.    There  is  no 
viable  infallible  external  ju.'ge,  to  whom  all  par- 
ties are  bound  to  fubrait  ;  the  divine  authority  is 
only  in  the  dominical  books  ;   fays   Augudine, 
We  fc'^k  the  marks  of  the  true  church,  and  de- 
cide  our  caufes   by  them,  and   theft:  make  us 
wifer  than  the  antients.   Pfal.  cxix.  icc;   what 
is  not  clear ly  contaiiied   in  fcripture,  or  by  ne- 
ceflary  conlcqiience,  is  no  part  of  our  faith  or 
I  duty,  but  only  what  is  clearly  revealed  or  com- 
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ma  Tided.  Church  authority  is  Popery,  and  a 
cypher,  without  fcripturc-authority.  When  the 
fcripture  fails  them,  they  run  to  the  antients  for 
refuge,  pretending  that  it  was  the  moft  anticnt 
in  ecclefiaflical  praftice,  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  (o.  See  Ayton's  Chriflian  church. 
The  Chriflian  church  anfwers  not  to  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  and  the  priefts,  high  prieft, 
and  levites,  as  its  model  ;  thefe  were  types, 
and  anTwered  by  Chrift  the  anti-type  ;  but  it 
anfwers  to  the  fynagogue,  as  being  moral ;  the 
paftors  and  rulers  are  called  the  church  in  Matt, 
xviii.  17. 

Having  fhewn  there  is  no  foundation  for  pre- 
lacy in  fcripture,  we  fhall  (hew  there  is  as  little 
from  reafon,  and  then  confider  its  origin,  and 
how  it  was  introduced.  Diocefan  prelacy  is  con- 
trary  to  right  and  found  reafon  j  that  one  fhould 
be  paftor  of  i  ioo  congregations,  as  the  Bifliop 
of  Lincoln  is,  and  the  Bilhop  of  London  of  all 
beyond  the  feas  ;  that  one  be  pilot  to  fo  many 
fliips,  or  phyfician  to  fo  many  patients,  under 
pain  of  eternal  wrath  ;  (Baxter  refufed  a  Bifhop- 
ric,  and  would  rather  be  a  galley  flave  ;)  where- 
as, they  fhould  take  the  charge  only  of  as  many 
as  they  can  overfee  themfelves,  and  not  trufl 
them  to  another  ;  if  the  Bifhops  entrull  others 
to  do  their  work,  Chrift  may  beflow  upon  them 
their  wages  ;  they  are  commanded  to  do  the 
work  perfonally.  Acts  xx.  28.  John  xxi.  15,  to 
18.  £  Pet.  V.  2  lim.  iv.  Reafon  fays,  that  they 
who  preach  the  word  fhould  exercifc  difcipline 
on  the  difobedient  and  fcandalous,  and  have 
power  of  governing  the  church,  and  that  there 
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fliould  be  an  equality  of  labour,  authority,  and 
revenues,  among  paftors.  But  in  Engliili  pre- 
lacy, a  lay-chancellor,  and  fccular  court,  has  the 
power  of  difcipline  ;  and  they  cannot  call  him  to 
an  account,  nor  can  they  prohibit  from  the  fa- 
craments  ;  one  man  has  the  power  of  ordination, 
fufpenfion,  and  depofuion ;  but  in  the  midfl:  of 
counfellors  there  is  fafety.  The  Bifliop  is  a 
Pope  in  his  diocefs,  independent  and  accounta- 
ble to  none  ;  and  though  he  do  little  or  none  of 
the  paftoral  work,  he  has  almoft  all  the  wages. 
It  is  indeed  fhameful  that  he  fhould  have  fo 
much,  and  the  labourers  fo  little  ;  that  one  fhould 
have  above  a  thoufand,  and  others  not  half  a 
hundred,  but  the  inequality  is  ten  times  as  great 
in  fome  places.  Their  arguments  for  unity  and 
preventing  fehifm  have  Hill  greater  force  for  a 
Pope.  Bifliops  have  caufed  the  greateft  fchifms, 
as  Viftor,  Donatas,  Neftorius,  Macedonius,  Po- 
lycrates,  Paulus  Samofatenus,  kc.  ;  and  there 
was  unity  in  Spaita  where  there  were  two  kings, 
and  in  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Switfer- 
land,  and  Holland,  being  republics  ;  and  the 
parity  among  Bifliops  and  Archbifliops  is  as 
ready  to  breed  fehifm  as  among  paftors.  The 
parochial  Eifhop,  or  pafl.or  of  the  flock,  is  the 
fcripture  Bifhop,  and  the  true  Bifliop,  Adts  xx. 
And  Timothy  was  fuch,  if  among  the  reft  at 
Ephefus  ;  fo  that  Prefbyter  and  Bifliop  are  the 
fame,  and  have  the  fame  power  of  ordination, 
jur.fd:ction,  and  government,  as  well  as  of  dif- 
]-ei.f:ng  tne  word  and  facrament ;  for  if  they  have 
power  oc'y  as  'o  doctrine,  worfliip,  and  the  fa- 
cramciits,  then  tli^y  are  but  half  paftors.  Dio- 
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cefan  prelacy  Is  not  only  contrary  to  reafon  and 
fcripture,  or  divine  appointment,  but  to  anti- 
quity and  eccleliaflic  conftitution  ;  it  was  not  c- 
ftablifiied  by  any  ecclefiaftic  council  for  fevcral 
centuries,  and  no  general  aiTcmbly  fmce  the  re- 
formation ellabllfi-ied  it,  fo  that  it  is  a  fchifm  ; 
ror  would  a  general  afl'embly  in  any  church 
eftablifli  it,  as  it  is  againft  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority.  The  fcripture  makes  the  title  Bifhop 
belong  equally  to  every  paftor ;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  wherever  the  word  Bilhop  oc- 
curs  in. fcripture,  either  the  text  or  context  guard 
it  from  falfe  glofles,  fj  that  it  ruins  their  caufe, 
and  therefore  none  durfl:  ever  bring  any  argu- 
ment for  die cefan  biiliops^  from  the  places  where 
the  word  Bifliop  is  found,  but  they  fly  them  as 
a  hot  iron.  See  Jamefon  on  the  Epifcopal  Con- 
troverfy.  Providence  has  fo  ordered  it  as  with 
regard  to  rhe  cup  againfl  Papifls.  Their  grand 
Herculean  argument  is,  if  it  be  not  of  divine 
original,  h,ow  is  it  that  the  original  of  it  cannot 
be  IhcwR  ?  and  this  is  the  fame' argument  that 
the  Papiiis  ufe  for  many  of  their  errors,  which 
^crept  in  gradually  and  unawares.  The  inventors 
of  many  ufefal  arts  are  not  known  ;  we  can  bet- 
ter fay  when  it  was  not,  than  when  it  prccifcly 
began. 

Parochial  prelacy  began  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, diocefan  in  the  fourth,  and  liturgies  began 
alfo  about  the  fame  time,  as  an  antidote  againft 
the  Arian  and  Pelagian  hcrefies.  The  deficien- 
cy and  ambiguity  of  records,  forfeveral  ages  af- 
ter the  apoflles,  leaves  us  at  an  uncertainty  as  to 
many  things.     The  Acts  of  the  Apoflles  i«  the 
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or  ronilituting  the  church  :  and  the  darkcR  and 
moil  defective  period  in  ecclefiaftical  records,  is 
from  the  end  of  it,  till  about  the  middle  of 
Trajan's  reign,,/,  e.  till  about  i  i6.  or  120. 

Hierom,  the  chief  of  the  Latin  fathers,  fays, 
that  the  church  was  governed  at  firfl  comniuni 
prejlrpercrtim  concilio,  by  the  common  council  of 
prelbyters  ;  and  the  learned  Dr  Elondel,  in  his 
elaborate  defer.ce  of  Hierom,  proves  that  there 
was  not  a  bilhop  over  prefbyters  bctore  14c. 
Ignatius,  John's  difciple,  in  his  epiflle  to  the 
Magnefians,  written  in  150,  quoted  by  Turrttine, 
calls  prefbytery,  or  ciiurch-adminiflration  by  it, 
Chrid's  law,  becaufe  it  was  fettled  by  tlie  apo- 
files  according  to  Chrift's  will;  and  calli  it  a 
novel  inAitution,  taking  place  in  his  time,  to  ad- 
vance a  bi(hop  above  a  prefbyter.  ChryfoPtom 
and  Theophylacl  on  Phil.  i.  tell  us,  that  not  only 
during  the  apoftles  lives,  but  the  next  ages,  the 
names  of  bifnop  and  prefoyter  were  not  di- 
ftinguidied.  Ireneus,  bifnop  of  Lyons^  in  France, 
in  i8o.  ufes  the  names  Biiliop  and  Prefbyter  in 
the  fame  fenfe  in  all  his  writings ;  and  lib.  4. 
c.  43-  of  herefies,  he  exprefsly  calls  prefbyters 
the  apD files  fucccffors. 

There  were  two  or  more  bifnops  in  one  city, 
as  of  Home,  &c.  in  tlie  rirll  jicres,  that  is,  nothinff 
but  a  coliegiate  m.iniftrv.  lliere  were  100  in 
the  Ifland  of  Crete,  which  had  but  40  cities. 
And  Patrick  ordained  about  360  in  Ireland,  that 
is,  about  as  many  as  there  v.ere  of  pariflies  or 
congregations.  See  the  evidences  of  thefe  in  the 
T  2 
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rights  of  the  chriftian  church  *.  And  it  was 
jicar  looo  years  before  It  was  formally  eflablifli- 
ed  in  Scotland.  The  firil:  was  Palladius  in  500, 
a  miffionary  from  Rome,  on  account  of  the  Pe- 
lagian herefy  that  arofe  in  it.  It  was  reformed 
from  paganifm  and  popery  by  prefbyters. 

The  ancient  fathers  of  the  three  firft  centu- 
ries neither  own  nor  plead  for  the  divine  right 
oi*  inftitution  of  prelacy,  but  only  ecclefiaftic 
cuftom  ;  they  plead  no  fcripture-arguments,  but 
own  the  fcripture-idcntity  of  bifhop  and  prefby- 
ter ;  had  they  believed  that,  would  Gregory 
Nazianzenfo  pathetically  lamented  the  beginning 
of  it,  as  to  fay,  Would  to  God  there  had  been  no 
prelacy  !  and  wilhed  it  aboUftied  ?  Cyprian  of 
Carthage,  de  unitate  ecclefia,  and  other  fathers 
that  were  for  bifhops,  adduce  no  fliadow  of  argu- 
ment from  fcripture.  The  argument  which  he 
and  the  other  fathers  ufe  is  Peter's  prefidency, 
for  they  feem  to  own  him  to  have  been  conftanfe 
prefident  in  meetings,  and  yet  own  him  to  have 
had  no  more  power  than  others,  and  thereby 
deftroy  their  own  argument.  Cyprian  pkads 
for  no  more, .and  owns  prefbyters  the  apoftles 
fucceflbrs  as  well  as  bifliops.  None  of  them 
affert  biftiops  to  be  a  diftind  order.  And  fynods 
of  bifhops  fometimes  chufed  prefbyters  to  pre- 
fidc  over  them.  Origin,  a  prefbytcr  of  Alexandria, 
was  prefident  in  the  fynod  held  at  Philadelphia, 
237.  Epiphanius,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 

*  There  arc  feveral  books  of  that  name,  according 
to  the  feveral  ritrhts  of  the  church. 
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tury,  is  the  firfl  that  pretended  arguments  from 
fcripture  againit  Jerom's  attack  or  it,  and  he 
alfo  pleads  the  divine  right  of  metropolitans  over 
biihop.s,  and  of  patriarchs  over  metropolitans. 
Ambrolc  on  Eph.  iv,  highly  commended  by 
Aiiguftine,  tells  us,  that  the  government  of  the 
chv.iv:h  was  not  the  fame  in  his  time  as  at  the 
beginning,  prlmo  pi'cfby teres    Epifcopi  appellaban-^ 

.'  fur.    Prcibyters  were  called  Biihops  at  lirft,  but 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  church,   it  began  to 

.  be  governed  by  another  order  ;  and  tells  us  of 
redors  and  prefidents,  and  that  the  eldefl:  of 
them  held  that  office  during  lite,  and  then  got 
the  name  of  Biihop  appropriated  to  him.  Many 
other  fathers  acknowledge  that  prtlbyters  and 
biihops  were  the  fame,  and  tiiat  therefore  the 
aporde  :did  not  mention  prefbytsrs,  Phil.  i. 
But  Y>hen  one  became  ccnftant  prefident  he- 
was  called  Biihop,  and  prehded  at  ordination,, 
or  ordained,  and  the  prcfbyters  did  all  elfe.  When 
a  contention  arofe  about  the  prefidency,  not  the 
oldeft,  but  the  greated,  or  the  one  that  had  molt 
interef!:,  was  eletled.  This  was  in  the  parochial' 
prelhytery,  or  council  of  prcibyters. 

Ihe  way  that  candidates  v/ere  prepared  for 
the  church,  was  hrft  to  make  them  deacons,  or 
ruling  elders,  then  preaching  elders,  fubjcdl  to, 
and  comraiffioned,  or  employed  by  the  paftcr, 
as  need  required  ;  and  they  contiiuied  his  col- 
leagues, or  alhiiants,  till  they  Vvtrc  called  to 
charges  of  their  own  :  but  it  was  alio  the  praclice 
of  the  apofHes  and  primitive  fathers  to  ordain  fe- 
veral  pallors  in  one  church,  for  more  authority, 
Slid  the  defence  of  Chrifliauity  againft  the  iica.- 
T  ^ 
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thens :  and  as  their  bounds  were  large,  and  their  J 
flocks  widely  difperfed  among  the  Heathen,  while 
fome  were  fuccouring  the  perfecuted,  or  vifiting 
the  fick,  and  endeavouring  to  convert  the  Hea- 
thens, others  difpenfed  the  ordinances  to  the 
congregation.  The  paftors  lived  moderately  then, 
and  the  Chriflians  were  very  liberal  in  their  do- 
nations. The  paflor,  and  the  college  of  prefby- 
ters,  that  affifled  him  in  difpenfmg  all  the  ordi- 
nances, and  chiefly  in  ruling,  being  joint  in  the 
cxercife  of  difcipline,  was  called  the  Parochial 
Prefbytery,  and  was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  church 
fcflions  among  prefbyterians.  Prelacy  firft  took 
place  in  parochial  courts;  the  conftant  modera- 
tor, or  prefident,  was  called  Biihop,  and  pof- 
feffed  with  this  pre-eminence  above  his  colleagues 
by  their  eleftion,  being  reckoned  head  paftor. 
When  the  number  of  Chriflians  increafed  fa 
that  they  were  divided  into  more  congregations,, 
the  original  mother  one  pretended  the  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  reft,  which  were  fomewhat  in  ihc- 
ftile  of  chapels  of  eafe.  Thus  parochial  grew  to 
diocefan  prelacy.  And  they  next  contended  for 
pre- eminency  of  cities  or  fees;  and  thus  arch- 
feifliops  and  metropohtans  arofe,^  and  patriarchs 
over  provinces,  &c.  It  was  150  years  before 
prelacy  fenfibly  appeared,  it  was  300  before  it 
came  any  confiderable  length,  and  500  before  it 
became  properly  diocefan,  or  provincial,  and  900 
before  it  arrived  at-  the  height  it  is  now  at  in- 
Rome  and  England.  The  fathers  did  not  forefee> 
to  what  a  length  fmall  beginnings  may  grow. 

1/?,  Conftant  prefidents  got  fome  fmall  degrees 
©fmorepowerj  though  they  knew  that  biihop. 
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and  prefbyter  were  but  different  rames  of  the 
fame  office,  and  that  there  were  only  two  orders, 
viz.  bifliops  and  deacons ;  yet  they  thought  the 
church  had  power  to  divide  thefc  into  differem 
degrees,  or  claffes,  as  they  did  that  of  deacon 
into  archdeacon,  fubdeacon,  and  deacon  ;  fo 
they  thought  they  might  divide  that  of  bifhop 
into  prefbyter,  bifhop,  and  arcbbifhop,  and 
thought  thefe  of  fupcrior  gifts  fhould  be  fuperin- 
tendents  :  yet  they  did  not  reckon  them  diiierent 
ofHces,  but  different  degrees  of  the  fame  ofiice  ; 
and  prefbyters  not  only  difpenfed  the  word  and 
facraments,  fat  and  ruled  in  courts,  excommu- 
nicated, or  reflored  penitents,  but  ordained  and 
confirmed.  Eufeb.  lib.  vi.  cap.  44.  p.  245. 

As  there  were  no  colleges  of  old,  the  candi- 
dates, befides  devoting  themfelves  to  folitude,  or 
the  hermetic  monkifh  life,  for  ftudy  and  devotion, 
being  retired  from  the  world  for  a  time  ;  they 
were  alfo  trained  by  lower  offices,  and  under  the 
diredion'and  inflruction  of  the  bifhop.  When 
they  were  ordained  preaching  elders,  they  were 
put  into  full  orders,  and  not  empowered  to  do 
a  part  of  the  office  only,  as  in  modern  times,  and 
the  greater  part  too  before  they  be  empowered  to 
do  the  leflfer,  an  ineonfiflency  :  and  they  did  the 
bifhop's  office  in  his  charge  when  he  was  fick, 
or  abfent  at  fynods,  &c.  as  he  defired  them,  be- 
fore they  got  charges  of  their  own. 

The  bifliop's  flock  was  called  Paroikia,  or  Pa- 
rifli,  not  Dioikia,  or  Diocefe.  See  Eufeb.  eccL 
hift.  We  read  of  the  parifh  of  Alexandria,  of 
Ephefus,  Carthage,  Athens,  &c.  The  bifhop*& 
whole  parilb,  diocefe,  or  flock,  met  in  one  place 
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w-iili  him  on  Sabbath.  There  \v?.s  but  one  aha 
and  one  bifhop  hi  every  church  or  diocele.  let 
tuHan  de  corona  Militis  lays.  The  bifhop  bapti- 
zed ail,  and  knew  all  the  flock.  Prtlatifb  could 
never  produce  one  congregation  wanting  a  red- 
ding bilhop  during  the  three  firll  centuries.  Ba- 
fil,  Ambroie,  Augufliae,  Chryfodom,  were  only 
congregational-bilhops  j  and  prelatifts  own,  that 
it  is  not  elTential  to  biihops  to  have  fubjecl  pref- 
byters,  or  femi-pailors,  under  them.  Prefoyte- 
rian  prelbyters  have  the  fame  pov/er,  and  are  of 
the  fame  order  and  office  as  their  biiliops ;  but 
they  fay  they  want  epifcopal  ordination.  The 
ancient  prefbyters  were  wichout  flocks,  or  fixed 
charges,  and  afiified  the  biihop  as  he  en^ployed 
them  :  yet  they  were  of  the  fame  order,  and  had 
mtrinfic  power  of  ordination  and  jurifdiction. 

The  conilitution  of  the  churches  of  Switfer* 
land,  Holland,  Scotland,  &c.  are  truly  epifcopal. 
According  to  the  primitive  pattern,  their  mini- 
flers  are  bifliops  duly  confecrate  to  that  order, 
having  the  fole  pov/er  of  ordination  and  jurifdic- 
tion, exclufive  of  lay  prefbyters.  The  ancient 
preib'yters  ordained  alone  when  the  bilhop  was 
abfent,  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  &c.  ;  but  that 
power  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  bilhop 
for  maintaining  his  dignity  :  but  the  bilhop  was, 
only  the  principal  prellDyter,  dilFerent  in  degree, 
not  in  office.  See  Dr  Field  of  the  church,  i'hey 
obje£t,  that  it  was  not  defigned  to  confer  the  full 
office  on  prefoyters  at  ordination  j  and  thefe  that 
are  ordained  by  other  prelbyters  alfo  want  epif- 
copal ordination,  and  none  can  give  what  they 
have  not,  therefore  prefbyters  have  not  the  povu- 
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cr  of  ordination  and  jurifdiftion,  and  cannot  or- 
idain  others,  or  bifliops.  Anfwer,  1  he  office  and 
power  is  from  God  and  Chrift,  the  fountain  of 
it.  If  a  priefl:  at  marriage  Ihould  not  defign  the 
hufband  to  rule,  that  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  power  which  God  by  his  ordinance  has  an- 
nexed ;  and  in  hke  manner  prefbyters  have  their 
power  from  the  charter  of  God's  word  ;  and 
this  would  nullify  the  power  and  office  of  all 
jprinces,  magiflrates,  and  popes,  ihat  receive  their 
'power,  office,  and  inftaliiient  from  the  fuffrage 
of  the  people,  &c.  The  power  of  governing, 
and  all  power,  is  from  God's  appointment,  and 
the  people  only  defign  and  fet  apart  one  for  the 
office.  Three  neighbouring  kings,  archbiffiops, 
or  popes,  are  not  got  to  inftal  others.  Chrift 
never  inftituted  a  diocefan  prelate  ;  it  is  a  human 
office,  and  therefore  has  no  power  from  Chrift 
as  fuch,  but  only  as  prcfbyter;  but  prefbyters  have 
a  fcripture  warrant,  whereby  every  one  hath  the 
power  of  ordination  and  jurifdiftion  given  him 
by  the  royal  charter  of  the  city  of  God,  and  a 
charge  to  execute  it. 

The  Cyprianic  bifhop  was  congregational,  and 
had  his  parochial  prefbytery  for  ruling  ;  buC 
in  England  a  lay  chanceHor  exercifes  difcipline, 
a  thing  unknown  of  old.  Befides  preaching 
prefbyters,  there  were  others  chofen  from  among 
the  people  for  ruling  as  their  reprefentativeSi 
and  thefe,  in  a  flrift-  fenfe,  were  not  reckoned 
among  the  clergy.  Deacons  were  factors  for 
the  people,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  i  Cor.  xii. 
a8.  Rom.  xii.  8.  i  lim.  v.  17.  A£ts  vi.  to  rule, 
teach,  and  give  alms.     The  Englilh  prefbyters 
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teach,  but  rule  not,  contrary  to  the  fcripture, 
and  Cyprianic  prefbyters. 

The  apodollc  pradtice  of  fettling  a  plurality  of 
joint,  or  collegiate  prefbyters,  or  paflors,  in  a' 
place  for  the  reafons  before  given,  began  to  be 
abolifhed  in  Cyprian's  time.  The  bifliop,  or 
prcfident,  affuined  the  whole  office  of  paftor,  and 
degraded  them  to  ruling  elders  ;  and  the  ruling 
elders  began  afterwards  to  be  ordained  to  the 
miniftry,  to  exercife  their  gifts  as  candidates  :  fo 
the  Cyprianic  prefbyter  is  mixed  of  the  ancient 
joint  -  paftor  prefbyter,  and  the  ruling  elder. 
Hence  the  caufc  of  Hilary's  complaint,  that  the 
ancient  elders  were  nigh  abolifiied  in  his  time, 
/.  €.  in  384 ;  and  that  of  deacon  was  alfo  abo- 
lifiied,  as  Chryfoflom  obferves,  Horn.  xiv.  on 
Ads  vi.  that  fuch  deacons  as  the  apoftles  or- 
dained were  not  in  the  church.  It  is  clear  the 
ancients  had  two  forts  of  ciders,  ruling  and 
pr'eaching  ones,  though  all  were  ordained  after- 
wards. 

There  was  not  a  defpotic  prelate  over  many 
pallors  and  flocks,  or  a  biihop  of  bifnops  in  the 
firft  ages.  At  the  end  of  the  3d  century  an  el- 
der was  an  unfixed  officer,  noc  paftor  of  a  flock, 
having  none;  but  an  sfliftant  to  the  paftor  in  ru- 
ling, and  preached  only  when  afked.  In  the  5th 
century  he  was  one  that  had  thcxare  of  a  flock, 
as  another's  depute,  a  hah^  paftor,  having  no 
power  of  ordination  and  jurifulclion,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  fo  in  Rome  and  England.  In  the 
•  apoflolic  church,  the  preaching  joint  paftors  and 
ruling  elders  brethren  made  the  parochial  prcl- 
bytcry.     Thefe  collegiate, sor  joint  paftors,  were 
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called  elders,  or  bifhops,  indiffarently  :  they  had 
all  an  equal  charge  ;  they  laboured  and  ruled 
equally,  but  when  they  chofe  a  conliant  prefident, 
partly  from  cuflom,  and  {)arlly  for  diftindtion's 
fake,  he  got  the   name  Biihop  appropriated  to 
him  ;   as  now  among  preflDyters  the  name  Mini- 
fler,  that  is  common  to  all  church-officers,  is  ap- 
propriaied  to  the  paitor,  fo  of  old  the  prefident 
fuperintendent  was  called  Bifliop.    Thus  the  bi- 
fhop   of  Rome,   Antioch,  &c.  meant  no  more 
than   prefident  of  the  church  or  prefbytery  of 
that  city  ;  but  that  gave  him  no  power  over  the 
reft,  they  looked  on  themfelves  as  much  pallors 
of  the  flock  as  he.     The  appropriating  this  pre- 
eminence, or  privilege  of  prefidency  and  biihop 
to  one,  was  one  of  the  earliefl  deviations  from 
the  rule  of  fcripture.     What  contributed   to  re- 
ftrid  the  name  Biihcp  to  the  prefident,  was  the 
example  of  thofe  churches  that  had  but  one  pa- 
llor, or    preaching   preibyter,  where  the  name 
Bifliop  was  ^iven  him,  to  diftinguiili  him  froni 
the  luling  elders.     The  prefidents  gradually  af- 
fuined  the  direclion,  and  afterwards,  for  main- 
taining unity   and   peace,  the  biihops  difpenfed 
the  facrameiits,  as  iome  called  themfelves  by  the 
names  of  thofe  that  baptized  them,  as  in  i  Cor. 
i.  12.;  a^d  in  imitation  of  thefe  places, where  any 
extraordinary  unfixed  officer,  as   an  apoflle  or 
evangclilf,  refided  fome  time,  as  being  preiidents 
during  their  abode  tliere  ;  and  hence  called  Bi- 
fhops   of  thefe   places    where  they  refided  any 
time,  or  died,  as   James,  biihop  of  Jcrufalem, 
Peter  of  A.nlioch,  Mark  oT  Alexandria,  though 
they  were  net  pallors  or   bdhops  of  particular 
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flocks,  but  had  an  unlimited  charge  and  difl:ri£l 
to  labour  in  ;  but  the  greater  office  includes  the 
lefler. 

When  thefe  collegiate  joint  paftors,  that  were 
fettled  by  the  apofties,  or  primitive  lathers  died, 
they  fettled  one  as  folc  paftor,  who  cleded 
ruling  elders,  and  licenced  them  for  his  aid,  and 
their  probation,  till  they  got  charges  of  their 
own.  The  principal  thing  that  raifed  the  power 
of  thefe  bilhops  or  prefidents  was,  that  they  were 
ufually  the  delegates  of  parochial  prefbyteries, 
to  reprefent  them  in  councils  ;  and  when  there 
were  few  prefbyters  in  thefe  affemblies  to  op- 
pofe  their  fchemes,  they  devifed  new  methods 
to  raife  their  dignity,  power,  and  fuperiority  ; 
one  of  the  firft  was,  that  bifliops  or  prefidents 
fliould  have  a  new  folemn  ordination,  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  diflind  from  prefbyters,  by  the 
neighbouring  bifhops  ;  and  fo  they  got  the  pow- 
er of  ordaining,  electing,  and  inftalling  the  bi- 
fliop  out  of  the  preibyter*s  hands.  Hilary  on 
Eph.  iv.  tells  us,  that  at  firfl:  the  ordination  of 
a  bilhop  and  a  p^-efbyter  vi'as  the  fame  ;  this  new 
ordination  fecured  them  from  being  depofed  by 
prefbyters :  to  the  former  honour  they  got  ad- 
ded the  power  of  ordaination  and  prefbyters 
were  only  to  lay  on  hands,  and  afterwards  they 
pretended  that  was  needlefs  ;  yet  they  got  not 
the  fole  power  of  ordination  for  more  than 
400  years,  and  not  without  oppofition  ;  though 
the  blJhops  carried  matters  as  they  plcafcd  in 
great  councils,  where  there  were  few  prefb/ters;, 
yet  in  leiTer  fynods,  where  many  were  to  con- 
tend for  their  antient  rights  and  privilert^,  it 
was  not  fo.    In  the  fourth  fynod  of  Carthage, 
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near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  they  got  fe- 
veral  acts  pafled  in  their  favour,  as,  that  they 
fliould  impofe  hands  together  with  the  bilhop  ; 
and  canon  2.  and  20,  they  got  thefe  novel 
rules  and  late  eccleuaftic  Lava's  condemned  that 
deprived  preihyters  of  their  power,  as  of  confe- 
crating  deacons,  <^:c.  -  Parochial  prelacy  prepa- 
red the  way  to  diocefan  prelacy  ;  city  bifliops  be- 
gan to  ufurp  over  country  biihopSj  and  to  fub- 
jecl  them  under  Conftantine. 
.  '1  he  council  of  Sardica,  in  347.  can.  6.  de- 
crees. That  there  ftall  be  no  bilhop  confecratcd 
hencefciih,  in  country  places  and  villages,  that 
had  not  revenues  to  fuppcrt  their  dignity  ;  but 
only  prefbyters  fhall  be  fetded  there  ;  ne  vile/cat 
tiomcn  Epifc'jpi  &  authorhas.  Reducing  the  lef- 
fer  into  lubjcction  to  the  greater,  paVwd  the  v.ay 
to  fubjecl  all  to  Rome. 

The  council  of  Nice  in  'k.i^.  decreed,  That  in 
every  province  one  biihop  be  chief  and  fupreme, 
and  called  Metropolitan,  and  nothing  done  v/ith- 
out  liini.  Conitantine  the  Great,  from  pious 
zeal,  bellowed  gyeat  revenues  on  the  church  ; 
and  then  the  biihops  imitated  the  great  men  of 
the  world,  and  thought  it  good  policy  to  model 
the  government  of  the  church  to  that  of  the  em- 
pire ;  thdt  as  governor 5  of  provinces  prefided  o- 
ver  magiifrates  of  cities,  fo  fliould  patriarchs  o- 
ver  bifliops  of  cities  ;  and  this  was  thought  con- 
venient, and  approved  by  the  bifhops.  'Jhe 
chief  thing  that  gave  rife  to  diocefan  epifcopacy 
V/as  the  converhon  of  the  Emperor,  and  there- 
vviih  ♦.':e  government,  and  many  Pagans ;  when 
iChriitians  nnd  congregations  were  muhiplied, 
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in  the  compafs  of  ground  where  the  old  congre- 
gation flood,  ihat  they  did  not  muhiply  dioeefes 
and  bifhops  as  congregations  multiplied,  but 
held  all  dependent  on  the  original  one.  Should 
churches  he  meaiured  by  acres  of  land,  and  not 
by  the  number  of  fouls,  what  right  had  a  bi- 
ihop  to  claim  the  fame  fpot  for  his  diocefe,  when 
there  were  100  congregations  on  it,  as  when 
there  was  only  one  ?  1  hey  ihould  have  a£led 
like  the  bees.  Thefe  fagacious  creatures,  when  a 
fwarm  is  caft,  they  go  and  feek  a  new  hive  to 
themfclves,  and  form  a  flate  quite  diffincl  and 
independent  of  the  other.  What  right  had  the 
former  Chriflians  to  fuperiority  over  the  new 
converts  ?  But  ambition  did  not  ffop  here,  the 
biihops  of  fuperior  cities  were  not  at  reft  till 
they  got  the  fuperiority  over  inferior  ones. 
Hence  in  tliis  manner  arofe  archbifhops  and 
patriarchs,  which  kift  were  the  chief  of  a  pro- 
vince, being  fuperior  to  metropolitans.  There 
were  five  famous  patriarclis.  Ihe  bifhop  of 
Carthage  was  patriarch  or  priPxiate  of  Africa, 
the  bifhop  of  Alcxandr'a  was  primate  of  Egypt, 
ihe  biP.iop  of  Antioch  of  the  Syrians,  the  bilhop 
of  Conftantinople  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  biiliop 
of  Rome  "of  the  Italians;  and  there  was  next  a 
conteft  among  thefe  who  to  be  primate  or  Pope,, 
which  was  fonietimes  claimed  by  the  bifhop  of 
Home,  and  at  other  times  by  the  bilhop  of  Con- 
ftantinople, after  it  became  the  royal  city.  John, 
biihop  of  ConfLantinople,  thirfl:ing  for  pre-emi- 
nency,  grafped  at  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bifhop 
of  the  whole  church,  to  be  prelate  or  pope  over 
it  in  600.  Gregory  the  Great,  biHiop  of  Rome, 
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oppofed  and  condemned  that  title,  and  in  Epift. 
30.  fays,  Whoever  defires  that  title  is  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrifl: ;  yet  his  fuccelTcr,  Bciiifacc 
III.  obtained  it  in  the  manner  already  related. 
Thus  the  huge  mountain  of  the  Papacy  rofe  from 
fmall  beginnings.  From  the  fiift  prcfbyter,  or 
prefident,  rofe  the  bifliop;  from  the  hrit  bifhop, 
the  metropolitan  ;  from  the  chief  metropolitan, 
the  patriarch  ;  and  from  the  chief  patriarch,  the 
pope  ;  which  gave  reafon  to  all  to  fay,  with  god- 
ly Nazianzen,  Would  to  God  there  had  been  no 
prelacy  !  This  antichriilian  hierarciiy  was  the 
image  of  the  firft  bead,  or  Pagan  hierarchy  ;  for 
Rome  Pagan,  befides  inferior  clergy  or  priefts, 
had  Flamins  Arch-flamins,  Proto-flamins  ;  and 
at  Rome  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priefr.. 
And  the  emperors  affumed  both  the  temporal 
and  pontifical  fupreme  power,  as  the  pope  did 
over  the  Chriflian  ftate.  The  apoftolic  canons 
6.  61.  83.  decreed  to  depofe  the  bifhops  that  had 
civil  employments  or  offices,  and  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

That  there  ought  to  be  an  equality  of  power 
among  the  clergy,  is  the  doftrine  of  all  reform- 
edchurches  but  England;  asthe  Waldenfes  1160, 
the  Albigenfes  1190,  the  Wickliffites  1370,  the 
HufFites  1400,  Switferland,  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
Geneva,  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hunga- 
ry, Poland,  Holland,  Pruffia,  Saxony,  Wittem- 
berg  ;  i.uther  agrees  to  it  in  the  confeiiion  of 
Augfburg,  and  the  articles  of  Smaicald,  fub- 
fcribed  by  him  and  MelanQon,  and  all  learned 
judicious  divines,  commentators,  polemics,  fyfte- 
matics;  agree  to  it.  And  manv,  of  both  RoTng 
U  2 
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and  England,  are  of  the  fame  mind.  Gratlan,  } 
the  monk,  who  compiled  the  canons  of  1140, 
aflerts  the  identity  of  bifhop  and  prefbyter.  j 
Peter  Lombard,  mafter  of  the  fentences,  fays,  j 
the  primitive  church  had  but  two  orders,  pref- 
byters  and  deacons^  Eftius  Aquinas  Bcnaven- 
ture,  and  moll  of  the  fchoolmen,  are  of  the 
fame  niinu  ;  as  alfo  Durandus  Aureolus,  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan,  kc.  Erafmus  on  i  lim.  iv.  14. 
CaiTander,  &c.  were  of  the  fame  mind,  as  Chry- 
foftom,  Augufline,  Pope  Urban,  At  the  re- 
formation the  church  of  England  was  generally 
of  tliis  mind.  See  the  book  called  the  Inflitu- 
tions  of  ii  Chriilian,  publifhed  1543,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Henry  VIll.  and  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament. The  famous  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the 
chief  of  the  Englifli  reformers,  and  the  bilhops 
Je\\c1,.  Bilfon,  Morton,  Beddel  and  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Bradford,  Lambert,  Fulk,  Fox,  Pink- 
jngton,  Whitgift,  Downham,  Hooker,  Willet, 
Whitaker,  Holland,  &c.  agree,  that  there  arc 
only  two  orders,  prcfbyters  and  deacons,  and 
that  the  fuperiority  of  a  bifhop  over  a  prefbyter 
is  not  of  divine  right,  but  of  ecclefiaftic  cuf- 
tom. 

The  Lutheran  bifliops,  or  fupe.^intendants,  are 
nof  a  different  order  from  prefbyters,  but  are 
fettled  by  them,  and  have  litde  above  three  or 
four  hundred  yearly.  And  the  notion  that  there 
is  no  church  without  a  diocefan  bifhop.  /*.  e.  a 
bifhop  of  bi.Oiops,  or  fubjed  prefbyters,  &c.  un- 
churches all  the  reformed  churches,  and  renders 
their  ordination  and  baptifm  void,  if  no  ordi- 
nation is  valid  but  by  thefe  bifliops  j  thus  fome  j 
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bigottc'd  prehtifts  have  perruaded  fome  weak 
prefbylerians  to  be  baptized  again.  But  dif- 
penfing  the  word  is  a  higher  a6l  than  dirpenfing 
the  facraments.  and  either  of  thera  is  a  higher 
adt  than  ordination  or  jurifdiction,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  difcipline.  \  et  fome  of  both  parties 
think  the  mode  of  church-government  does  not 
affect  the  dod:ine  or  worihip,  faith  or  practice, 
of  Chrillianity,  or  private  Chriflians,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  matter  of  lefs  importance  ;  yet  il  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifi'erence  to  thefe  church -of- 
ficers, that  are  deprived  of  the  half  of  their  of- 
fice, and  of  the  power  of  doing  their  duty,  in 
exercifing  difcipline  and  jurifdiction  on  ofl'enders, 
which  alfo  gives  loofe  reins  to  fuch,  and  affefts 
the  practice  of  religion  and  civil  fociety,  as  well 
as  deprives  them  of  an  equality  in  revenues,  la- 
bour, and  power. 

Tiiat  fome  churcli-powcr,  government,  and 
difcipline  is  neceffary  and  of  divine  right,  for 
maintaining  order,  Szc.  is  ft  If-evidenr;  for  where 
no  difcipline  or  power  is  exercifed,  vice  has  loofe 
reins.  See  Rutherford's  Divine  llightof  Church- 
government. 

Dr  Banovv,  a  great  prelatift,  fays,  that  princes, 
by  the  iaw  of  God  and  antient  practice,  may 
ere6t,  enlarge,  and  diminifli  bifhopricks  as  they 
pleafe;  therefore  the  King  and  parliament  of 
Britain  did  right  in  169^,  in  multiplying  thefe 
in  Scotland  into  fmcjle  congrtgadons,  and  ma- 
king 95  many  diocefes  as  parifhes  ;  they  did  not 
abolifh,  but  multiply  bifhopricks.  Tlic  confti- 
tution  of  the  churches  of  Scotland.  Geneva.  Hol- 
land, &c.  is  truly  Epifcopal,  according  to  the 

U3 
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fcripture  pattern,  and  the  primitive  sges  of  the 
church  ;-  iheir  minlfters  or  paflors  are  bifliops 
dulyconfecrated  to  that  order,  having  the  fole 
power  of  ordination,  exciufive  of  fingie  preiby- 
ters.  At  the  reformation  in  Scotland  there  were 
fiiperintendents,  that  were  to  be  fuperior  to  o- 
ihers  in  labours,  infpe6"tion,  and  care,  as  well  as 
in  precedency. 

And  the  eminently  great  and  good  biihops,. 
Ufiier,  and  Hall,  were  for  no  more  prelacy  than 
perpetual  moderators.  That  one  fuppofe  the 
metropolitan  in  the  prefbytery,  or  the  moderator 
or  prefident  in  his  turn,  have  the  charge  of  in- 
fpeQing  the  reft,  if  they  perform  all  the  parts  of 
their  office  wirh  fidelity  and  care,  and  behave 
fuitably,  and  have  authority  to  cite  them  imme- 
diately before  the  court,  if  they  aft  otherwife ;. 
is  a  more  immediate  way  of  maintaining  church- 
difcipline  and  regularity  than  where  none  has 
the  charge  of  fuch  infpedlion  more  than  another,; 
and  what  is  every  body*s  bufmefs  is  reckoned 
nobody's. 

We  fee  the  form  of  churches  now  is  either 
Congregational,  having  the  fupreme  power  en- 
tire in  themfelves,  independent  of  external  pow- 
er :  Or,  fecondly,  Diocefan,  under  one  prelate 
or  diocefan  bifliop.  Though  the  Scots  prelates, 
hadfeveral  prefbyteries  under  them, and  they  were, 
not  the  moderators  or  prefidents,  but  fomc  of 
themfelves  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is 
the  bounds  of  a  diocefan  church,  whether  it  is 
a  county  or  not,  cr  what  are  the  number  of  con- 
gregations and  fubpaPtors  in  it :  Or,  thirdly,  Pro-> 
•uincial,  under  one  patriarch,  as  the  Greeks  andj 
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eallern  churches  are,  thoug]i  it  is  dlfilcult  to  fay 
what  is  the  bounds  of  one  of  thefe:  Or,  fourthly. 
National,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  fay  what  is  the 
bounds  or  extents  of  one  of  ihefe  :  Or,  fifthly, 
Catholic,  as  the  church  of  Rome  holds  herfelf 
to  be,  and  as  the  Donatifts  did  in  Africa,  and  as 
in  fad  feveral  fe£laries  do. 

1  he  firfl  has  one  paftcr  :  the  fecond  and  third 
are  fubjecl  to  one  prelate,  or  particular  pope, 
the  fourth  is  under  the  government  cf  one  iu- 
preme  court,  the  fifth  is  fubjeft  to  ore  univerfal 
prelate  or  pope. 

We  proceed  now  to  confider  fome  herefies 
and  fchifms  of  lefs  note,  and  therefore  fhall  be 
brief. 

Some  old  Pelagian  and  Popifn  herefies  wer2«-<^ 
revived  in  the  i6th  century  by  James  Armini- 
us,  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Lc)den  in  Holland, 
he  died  in  1609.  He  revived  the  doctrine  of 
freewill,  which  Felagius  propagated  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  which  Augufline,  the  advocate  for 
free  grace,  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed,  who  was  rec- 
koned the  next  great  champion  in  defence  of 
free  grace  after  Paul,  as  Luther  in  oppofition 
to  the  Romiili  doctrine  of  works,  merits,  &c. 
was  reckoned  the  next  after  him.  Pelagius,  like 
Arius,  often  changed  his  fentiments,  and  there- 
fore is  faid  to  have  a  lunar  faith.  The  facl  is,  when 
mankind  err  from  the  way  of  truth,  they  know 
not  well  where  to  fettle  or  fix,  and  can  find  no 
reding  place.  The  doclrine  of  free  will  implies 
cither  the  perfeftion  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
-free  of  corruption,  and  in  its  primitive  ftate,  on 


elfe  that  baptifm  regenerates,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  teaches  ;  and  that  all  men  err  only  by 
feeing  and  following  bad  examples,  which  leads 
•them  wrong  ;  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  the 
cafe,  though  not  v/holly  fo.  Arminius  had  ma- 
ny abettors,  but  yet  there  were  more  againft 
him.  The  fvnod  of-  Dort  1618,  confifted  not 
only  of  the  divines  of  Holland,  but  of  commif- 
miflioners  from  other  reformed  churches,  as 
Great  Britain,  llefs,  Switferland  Geneva,  &c. 
who  condemned  the  doftrine  of  the  Arminians, 
which  they  had  reduced  to  five  articles  in  their 
petition,  prefented  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  cal- 
led a  Remonitrance  ;  hence  they  are  called  ile- 
monftrants,  as  the  reformed  were  called  Protef- 
tants,  from  the  proteft;  which  the  ftates  of  Ger- 
many gave  againfl  the  Imperial  and  Popifh  edidl 

•   of  the  diet  at  Worms. 

The  five  articles  in  which  the  Artnenians  dif- 
fer from  the  reformed  churches,  otherwife  call- 
ed Calviniftic,  are  the  following  :  They  de- 
ny predellination,  perfeverance,  and  imputed 
righteoufnefs,  and  aflert  free  will   and  univerfal 

.redempiion.  As  for  the  firil,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Predeftinarians  and  Antipredeftinarians  nei- 
ther underdand  one  another  nor  the  doctrine  it- 
felf^  and  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  them,  provided 
they  can  be  made  to  underftand  the  do£lrine. 
Thofe  that  deny  predeftination,  or  fore-ordain- 
ing, acknowledge  prefcience,  or  fore-knowledge 
in  God  ;  and  the  other  party  aflert,  that  the  one 
of  thefe  imphes  the  other,  and  that  predeftina- 
tion, providence,  and  prophecy,  are  terms  of  the 
like  import.    Predeftination  ftgnifies  previoufly 
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to  determine,  or  fore-ordain  ;  providence  figni- 
fies  to  forefee,  fo  as  to  provide ;  prophecy  figni- 
fies  to  foretell,  which  cannot  be  done  with  cer- 
tainty without  fore-ordaining.  The  niiilake  a- 
rifes  from  applying  to  God,  as  in  the  other  con- 
troverfy,  what  belongs  to  man,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary ;  for  there  is  neither  fore-knowledge  nor 
back-knowledge  in  God  ;  his  exiflcnce  is  a  point, 
(not  in  the  mathematical  but  metaphyfical  fenfe) 
time  is  a  part  of  that  point  :  in  eternity  there  is 
neither  time  to  come,  nor  paft,  but  an  eternal 
NOW  dofs  ever  laft  :  therefore  whatever  takes 
place  in  time  was  prefent  to  God  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it  :  vvhat  is  future  to  us  is  prefenl  to 
him  5  and,  as  every  judge  does,  he  pafies  fentence 
on  what  is  before  bim. 

Thus  much  I  heivc  f^id  merely  to  put  an  end 
to  this  contjoveifv,  elfc  1  had  paffed  it  over, 
knowing  it  is  im.pious  to  pry  into  the  plan  of  the 
divine  .uoverrment  and  decrees,  whether  they 
arc  abloUite  or  not.  It  is  the  will  of  precept  that 
concerns  us,  and  not  the  fecret  will,  or  the  will 
of  purpofe.  A  certain  judicious  author  fays,  None 
will  difcourfe  on  predeftination,  or  the  prophetic 
part  of  the  Revelation,  unlefs  he  be  either  mad, 
or  intends  to  put  his  audience  mad.  Cajetan 
faid,  Calvin  was  wife,  becaufe  he  wrote  not  on 
the  Apocalypfe. 

There  v/ere  two  kinds  of  Predeflinarians,  call- 
ed Suprajapfarians  and  Sublapfarians.     Ihe  firfk. 
believe  that  God  created  a   certain  part  of  men 
and  angels  to  be  happy,  and  another  to  be  mi-     ^ 
ferable.     The  other,  of  whom  Calvin  w^as,  be->^^ 
lievej  that  he  determined  to  pafs  by  fome  of  fall.     '^^' 
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en  men,  reprobated  and  doomed  to  mifery  for 
their  evil  deeds,  and  to  eledt  or  chufe  others  to 
falvation.  Some,  by  the  abufe  of  this  dodrine, 
pretend,  that  they  need  not  ufc  the  means  of 
hoUnefs,  as,  if  they  are  to  be  faved,  they  will  be 
faved  though  they  do  nothing,  &c.  But  none 
a6t  on  this  principle  in  common  life,  to  think 
they  need  not  take  food,  or  avoid  danger,  for 
they  will  live  their  appointed  time.  But  the 
means  are  appointed  as  well  as  the  end,  and  it 
is  by  improving  the  means  that  we  attain  to  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  end. 

idly^  They  deny  perfeverence,  and  affert,  that 
the  faints  may  fall  totally,  yea,  and  finally,  from 
a  ftate  of  grace.  They  may  indeed  fall  from  the 
exercife  of  it  for  a  time,  but  not  totally  or  final- 
ly from  the  habit,  or  favour  of  God.  His  love, 
like  his  word  and  promife,  is  unchangeable,  and 
Chrifl's  merits  and  interceflion  are  all-fufficient. 

"^dly.  The  Arminians  affert  free  will.  This  I 
have  ftated  and  difcuffed  in  the  Defign  of  Crea- 
tion, and  fhall  be  (hort  on  it  here. 

ly?,  Man  certainly  is  not  a  machine  that  is  on- 
ly aded  upon  by  external  objects,  and  does  not 
ad:  from  internal  principles. 

idly^  He  does  not  aft  from  fatal  neceflity, 
but  from  choice,  elfe  he  could  not  be  capable  of 
cither  virtue  or  vice,  rewards  or  punishments, 
by  the  juftification  or  condemnation  of  his  own 
confcience,  or  of  God.  lie  has  fome  power  of 
will,  as  to  avoid  bad  anions,  and  do  good  ones; 
if  not  to  avoid  bad  inclinations,  or  do  good  ac- 
tions with  proper  motives  and  right  difpofitions, 
for  to  do  which  he  needs  fupernatural  aids,  John 
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XV.  5.  ;  but  he  can  read,  hear,  think,  go  to 
church,  and  ufe  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  the 
very  prefence  of  his  fellow- men  will  make  hint 
abftain  from  bad  a£lions,  as  the  fenfe  of  imme- 
diate danger  will  make  the  brutes  do. 

4/^/v,  The  Arrninians  affert  univerfal  redemp- 
tion, lliis  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  idea, 
and  it  is  not  evident  what  they  mean  by  it.  Whe- 
ther all  men  by  the  gofpel  are  brought  into  a 
falvable  (late,  or  have  fufficient  grace,  that  they 
refill,  and  might  be  faved  if  they  improved  it  ; 
or  whether  Chrift  died  for  all  intentionally,  or 
virtually,  fo  that  his  merit  was  fufficient  for  all, 
which  it  certainly  is.  Irrefiftable  grace,  as  it 
implies  compulfion,  and  not  a  voluntary  compli- 
ance, founds  harfli  to  fome  ears,  but  that  grace 
is  not  fufficient  which  is  not  effedual.  Whether 
men  are  paffive  under  the  firft  a£lings,  or  ope- 
rations of  grace  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whe- 
ther they  concur,  and  are  not  wholly  impotent, 
are  rather  too  fpeculatlve ;  let  every  one  improve 
the  means  that  would  obtain  the  end.  Numbers 
xxiii.  10. 

Thefe  four  points  are  of  lefs  importance  to  be 
difputed,  as  the  believing  or  diibelieving  of  them 
does  not  fo  immedhitely  afted  f^n-ing,  juftifying 
faith,  and  Chriftian  praflice  ;  even  the  diibelie- 
ving perfeverance  tends  to  make  fucii  as  have 
evidences  of  their  adoption  more  watchful.  But 
the 

^th  Point  is  the  moft  important,  viz.  imputed 
righteoufnefs,  though  the  difpute  about  this  is 
partly  in  words  alio,  as  m.-'erate  Arrninians, 
who  ditfer  not  'videly  from  moderate  Calviniifs, 
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tinderftand  much  the  fame  by  grace.  They  af- 
fert,  that  juftification  confifts  only  in  the  pardon 
of  fin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  imputation  of 
Chrifl's  paffive  obedience,  and  not  alfo  in  the 
imputation  of  his  aflive  obedience  in  fulfilling  the 
law  ;  and  this  leads  them  into  grofs  abfurdities, 
as  to  ailert,  that  Chrift,  by  his  merits  and  incer- 
ceffion,  procured  acceptance  for  our  fincere  tho* 
imperfect  obedience,  as  if  it  were  perfect,  /.  e^ 
he  procured  an  eafier  difpenfation  of  the  law 
fuited  to  our  imperfect  flate  ;  and  this  impeaches 
the  divine  wifdom  or  goodneis  in  not  giving  a 
law  at  firfl:  that  would  fuit  every  flate :  and  they 
fay,  that  if  Chriii's  active  obedience  could  be 
imputed  to  any,  it  could  be  imputed  but  to  an 
individual,  as  he  was  but  one  perfon.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  their  own  doftrine  of  the  infinite 
merits  of  his  paffive  obedience  from  his  divine 
nature,  which  muffbe  the  fame  with  regard  to 
his  active  obedience.  Ihey  hold,  that  he  muft 
have  kept  the  law  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  man, 
but  then  his  divine  perfon  exempted  him  from 
that  in  the  manner  of  mere  man.  In  oppofition 
t-o  their  alfertion,  it  is  evident,  that  the  law  ad- 
mits nothing  but  perfcvSt  obedience,  James  ii.  10. 
Gal.  iii.  ig. 

Adam  was  created  innocent,  but  was  not  en- 
titled to  eternal  life  by  his  innocence  ;  he  mufi: 
keep  the  commands,  and  perform  a  courfe  of 
obedience  to  fulfil  ihe  law.  But  though  fome 
great  divines,  as  Tillotfon,  &c.  fay  tl)ey  can  find 
nothing  more  in  f:riptuce  meant  by  juPcification 
than  pardon  or  remiflion  of  fins,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  more  to  be  found,  Rom.  v.  19.  j " 
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ulierc  obferve,  that  it  was  active  difobedience  in 
Adam  that  was  imputed  to  all  his  poflerity,  and 
the  contraft  is  clear.    Many  other  texts  might  be 
adduced.     See  this  doctrine  demonftratcd  by  Dr 
Owen  on  juftifiGatiorK     The  doctrine  of  original 
fin,   imputed  and   inherent,  v-^re  confidercd  on 
the  article  of  popery;  and  it  is  evident,  rot  only 
from  the  oracles  of  truth,  Rom.  v.  12.   1  Cor. 
XV.  22.  but  alfo  from  undeniable  fads  ;  the  ar- 
gument for  man's  mortality  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture will  not  hold  here  ;  for  though  the  brutes 
thus  die,  viz.  by  a  condition  of  nature,  as  ma- 
terial fubftances  are  made  up  of  parts,  and  there- 
fore are  liable  to  a  diflblution,  or  feparation  of 
thefe  parts,  yet  the  analogy  will  not  hold  ac- 
cording to  the  moral  defign  of  the  rational  crea- 
tion :  animals  and  vegetables  were  to  have  but 
a   temporary  duration,  a  certain    period   being 
their  term  of  exidence.     But  man  was  made  for 
immortality  ;  and  as  one  part  of  him  is  imm.ortal 
by  a  condition,  or  law  of  nature,  viz.  his  imma- 
terial part,  his  material  part  would  have  been 
fo  by  favour,  or  by  a  law  of  nature  and  proprie- 
ty, that  his  perfon  might  remain  entire  ;  for  a 
divifion  in  it  was  only  the   confcquence  of  his 
tranfgrellion,    forfeiting    a  title    to   favour,    or 
the  uniformity,  propriety,  and  regulariiy   of  the 
courfe  of  nature  ;  and   from  i    Cor.  xv.   22.  it 
feems  evident,  that  without   the  Mediator  there 
would  have  been  no  refurrection  or  redoration 
of  the  body. 

That  all  Adam's  pofterity  arc  involved  in  the 
conftquences  of  his  crime  is  evident  from  mul- 
titudes of  fatal  evidences  ;  and  particularly  fiom 
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the  pains  and  death  of  infants,  that  have  not  of- 
fended in  iheir  own  perforis  j  and  therefore 
it  is  by iome  previous  crime,  or  moral  evil,  they 
fuffer  this  natural  evil.  -  For  difcafe,  decay,  or 
old  age,  and  death,  are  penal  evils,  and  proceed 
irom  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  caufc.  Now 
this  ccnfequence  of  Adam's  crime  to  his  poflerity 
can  be  only  by  his  public  capacity  or  connection, 
viz.  his  adiing  as  a  public  pcrfon  or  reprefenta- 
tivc  of  them  all,  as  an  ambafI'ador*s  conduft  af- 
fcds  the  ftate  he  reprefents.  Nor  was  it  ex- 
pedient, if  poflible,  to  treat  with  man  otherwife 
lh.an  in  this  colle£i:ive  capacity  ;  as  his  poflerity, 
'  \j;lio  \%'ere  infeparably  connedcd  with  him,  were 
not  in  biiing,  and  were  gradually  to  exifi:;  and  it 
was  perfectly  proper  and  reafonable  to  include  ' 
h!3  pofterity  in  him  in  the  treaty,  for  his  own 
iaterefl  was  as  much  at  flake  as  theirs;  and  fo  not 
oniv  a  care  for  his  offspring,  but  for  his  own 
iiitcrcil,  fliould  have  mads  him  preferve  his  fcli- 
tity,  and  as  he  did  not,  none  of  his  offspring 
\vuul,d  have  done  it.  That  there  was  a  federal 
trnnfaction  between  God  and  our  progenitor  is 
evident  from  the  threatened  puniflmient,  which 
implies  a  promiled  reward  on  lulfi'ling  the  condi- 
tion :  and  it  is  evident,  from  otlier  parts  of  the 
f:ripture,  ilcf.  vi.  7.  ;  in  thellebrev;,  it  is  Adam, 
which  plainly  impHes  that  he  tranfgre fled  a  cove- 
nant with  God  ;  and  he  is  called  the  figure  of 
Chrifl,  as  he  was  a  federal  head,  for  they  are 
rcprefenied  as  public  perfons  by  the  apoftle, 
and  the  contrail,  made  confirms  it,  Rom.  v. 
1  Cor.  XV.  The  pofitive  precept  was  Adam's  re- 
vealpd  religion,  but  he  might  have  broken  the 
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covenant  alfia,  by  tranfgrefiing  the  law  ot  nature. 
Had  Adam  kept  the  covenant  during  -he  itute 
of  his  trial  and  probation >  /.  e.  till  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  habits  of  virtue,  whether  it  had 
been  threeyearsor  ionger,his  children  then  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  confequence,viz.  h.ip- 
pinefs  as  foon  as  tbcy  were  in  being.  The  con- 
dition was  performing  perfect  obedience  p;:r- 
fonally,  both  in- parts  and  degrees,  or  doing  e- 
very  duty,  and  committing  no  fm  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  and  the  punifhment  v/as  deach  in 
its  utmolt  extent. 

Some  late  eminent  divines  confound  the  cove- 
nants of  redemption  and  grace :  the  firfl  v;as 
made  with  Chrift  pcrfonally,  wherein  a  reward 
for  a  certain  work  was  promifed,  as  is  clear 
from  the  phrophet  Ifaiah  xlis.  6.  (fee  I'kvel  en 
itj)  and  the  covenant  of  grace  v.  as  made  with 
him  as  a  public  perfon,  federal  head,  and  rcpre- 
fentative  of  believers,  ihc  condiiion  to  him 
was  ta  fulfil  both  the  precept  and  the  penahv, 
Pfal.  xl.  8.  Matth.  iii.  15.  5cx.  28.  Rom.  v.  /.  V. 
to  perform  the  obedience  it  required,  and  fufitr 
the  punifhment  for  breaking  it,  and  all  the  iins 
his  people  commit,  as  b-sing  confequential  of  that 
corruption  derived  from  Adam.  Original  fin  is 
twofold,  viz.  the  guilt  or  punii-hmcnt  of  Adam's 
firft  fin,  or  that  tranfgrefiipn  he  committed  in  a 
public  capacity  in  eating  the  forbiden  fruit, 
which  is  properly  called  original  -fin :  though 
the  term  as  applied  to  Adam's  polleriiy  is  dilli- 
ked ;  yet  the  thing  is  a  melancholy  truth,  atteft- 
ed  by  facts  and  fatal  experience.  2dly,  The 
corruption  of  nature  which  man  has  from  his 
X  2 
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original  conflitution,  viz.  the  violent  propcnfity 
of  the  fenfual  appetites  to  their  objects  in  an  ir- 
regular, or  immoderate,  and  exceflive  degree  ; 
"which  become  too  ftrong  for  the  remonftrances 
of  reafon,  or  the  diftates  of  confcience,  and 
which  pre  -  occupy  the  will,  becloud  the  judge- 
ment, and  inveigle  the  afi'edions,  and  which  pol- 
lute and  pervert  the  whole  foul,  Gen»  vi.  5.  Pfal. 
ji.  5.  John  iii.  6.  And  it  is  not  only  declared  in 
fcripture,  but  felf  evident  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  fatal  experience.  The  heathen  philofo- 
phers  lamented  it ;  and,  as  Boflon  fays,  it  is  like 
holding  out  a  candle  to  let  men  fee  the  fun  to 
point  it  out ;  iliough  a  great  many  of  the  pre- 
valent vices  and  corruptions  arife  from  imitation 
and  example.  The  Mediator  efcaped  this  cor- 
ruption of  nature, by  his  miraculous  and  extra- 
ordinary generation,  and  having  no  corruption, 
he  was  proof  againft:  temptations,  for  a  fpark 
will  not  kindle  a  flame  if  it  fall  not  on  combu- 
ftible  matter ;  and  his  holinefs  of  nature,  righ- 
teoufnefs  of  life,  and  fatisfadion  for  fin,  were 
the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  him  ; 
and  the  condition  of  it  to  his  people,  is  to  be- 
lieve he  atoned  for  their  fins,  and  fulfilled  all 
rightcoufnefs,  and  to.exprefs  the  fruits  of  that 
faith  in  repentance  and  obedience,  living  foberly, 
righteoufly,  and  godly,  &c. ;  or,  according  to  the 
apoftle,  faith  and  repentance  are  the  conditions 
of  the  gofpel- covenant.  Ads  xvi.  31.  xx.  21. 
The  covenant  of  grace  to  believers  was  a  cove- 
nant of  works  to  Chrifl: ;  it  was  juft  the  fulfilling 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  as  the  furcty,  and  in 
the  ftcad  of  fmners  j  for,  ftridly  fpeaking,.  there 
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can  be  no  other  but  a  covenant  of  work?,  datie.s, 
or  obedience,  between  a  Creator  and  liis  crea- 
tures, a  Sovereign  and  the  fubjefts  of  his  moral 
government;.  It  is  called  a  covenant  cf  grace  to 
}  mankind,  as  all  the  benefits  of  it,  tiiough  they 
were  purchafed  by  Chrifl:,  are  free  gifts  to  be- 
lievers, as  juflification,  adoption,  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  and  even  faith,  the  condi- 
tion of  it,  is  a  gift  or  grace  of  the  Spirit  ;  but 
the  pronilfes  are  not  all  abfolute,  as  hbcrtine-; 
aflert  ;  for  the  beatitudes,  &c.  are  conditional 
promifes,  Matih.  v.  But  anfwerable  to  the  con- 
ditional promifes  there's  a  promife  cf  the  con- 
dition, or  of  the  graces  to  difpofe  to  perfcrni  it, 
Ezek.  xviii.  30,  3.',  32.  xxxvi.  25,  26.  Acts  v. 
31.  xi.  18.  See  Cole  on  God's  foverr'.gntv. 
Witfnis  and  Boflon  on  ihe  covenants,  Caiamy 
and  11.  Erlkine  on  the  promifes.. 

•  We  fhall  next  confiJer  the  controverfy  with /^ 
the  antipedo-baptifts,  though  it  was  prior  to  the 
arniinian,  yet  it  is  of  lefs  importance.  This 
do(fliine  v.as  revived  at  the  reformation,  v;hen 
religious  liberty  was  recovered  ;  as  for  fcvcral 
centuries  the  r.bfolute  power  of  popery  fwal- 
lowed  up  all  liberty,  and  fupprelied  ail  freedom 
of  enquiry.  They  were  called  antipedo  baptifts, 
from  being  again  ft  pedo  baptifm,  /.  c.  infant- 
baptifni ;  and  called  Anabaptifts,  from  t'r.cir  l>ap. 
tifmg  agam  thefe  that  were  baptifed  in  their  in- 
fancy, when  they  admit  them  members  cf  their 
fociety.  '1  he  arguments  for  and  againll  it,  from 
r.eafon  and  fcripture,  are  indeed  nearly  equal. 
It  is  argued,  that  it  is  not  their  o'A'H  acl,  aiij 
X  i 
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therefore  null  and  void,  as  they  might  have  been 
initiated  inta  the  Jewifli  or  Mahometan  religions 
in  the  lame  manner,  without  their  knowledge 
or  confcnt.  And  from  the  fcripture.  He  that  be- 
lieveth,  and  is  baptifed,  fliall  be  faved;  where 
believing  is  put  firft,  Mark  xvi.  i6.;  and  the 
neceflity  of  it  is  difprovcd  from  the  lame  text, 
as  it  is  not  faid,  He-  that  is  not  baptifed  Ihall 
perifh,  but  He  that  believeth  not. 

The  argunxents  for  it  are  the  following,  from 
peafon  :  The  children  of  citizens  are  born  citi- 
zens, and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens 
by  birth  before  they  know  them  ;  and  from 
hence  appears  the  abfurdky  of  calling  baptil'm 
the  admitting  children  of  Chriftian  parents  mem- 
bers of  the  vifible  church.  Children-  are  to  be 
confidered  of  their  parents  religion  till  they  chufe 
another,  and  they  belong  to  the  church  or  flate- 
they  were  bred  in  till  they  remove  from  it. 

idly.  From  analogy  of  reafon  and  fcripture  : 
The  Jev/s  children  received  the  feal  of  the  cove- 
nant in  infancy,  and  Ghrift  came  not  to  abridge,. 
but  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  church  of 
God.  But  then  it  is  replied,  that  calling  it  a  pri- 
vilege ii  holding  it  regenerates,  and  is  of  abfo- 
lute  neccfiiry,  which  are  popilh  abfurdities.  And 
as  it  only  entitles  to  the  privileges  of  the  vifible 
church,  and  does  not  bring  into  the  invilible,  or 
r-egeneraie,  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  baptize  fuch 
as  are  dying,  and  will  not  hve  to  enjoy  thefe  pri- 
vilegcs  it  entitles  them  to  ;  as  it  would  be  abfurd' 
to  give  rights  of  hcirfliip  to  a  legacy,  or  eftate 
to  a  dying  child  that  will  not  enjoy  them.  And. 
!i  is  argued,  that  it  was  asniudi,  or  more  a  go.-- 
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fitical  than  ccclefi  a  (lie  rite  among  the  Jews,- and 
was  performed  by  the  parents  as  a  domeftk 
thing,  and  not  by  the  church-officers. 

Col.  ii.  II.  admits  alfo  of  rcafoning  from  a- 
nalogy,  as  it  fecms  there  to  fucceed  circumcifion. 
The  difpute  about  the  mode  of  it  refts  on  the 
fignification  of  the  word,  which  fignifies  the  ap- 
plication of  water  any  way,  the'  the  Anabaptifts 
think  dipping  eflential.  Indeed  it  was  the  ori» 
ginal  mode  for  converts  from  Heathciiifm,  and 
they  were  laid  into  the  water  as  the  dead  are  iit 
their  graves,  and  thereby  faid  to  be  dead  to  their 
former  religion  and  converfation,  and  arifen  to 
a  new  one,  by  their  arifing  out  of  the  water. 
All  this  was  externally  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
their  profcilion,  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  But  the  mode 
of  it  is  of  dill  lefs  importance  than  the  time  of 
it :  the  fubjeds  of  it  are  the  chief  matrcr  of 
importance.  Son>e  rejeded  water  baptifm,  and 
faid,  it  was  John's,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Ghofl 
was  Chrift's.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  form  or 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  in  mod  pla- 
ces is  perfectly  abfurd,  and  fupports  the  caufe 

j  ol  the  Anabaptifls.  Addrefling  a  child  by  name, 
fay  they,  is  continued  fince  the  primitive  times, 

,  and  fhews  that  it  was  originally  conferred  on  a- 
dults  only,  and  the  form  has  never  been  altered,, 
though  infant  baptifm  was  introduced.  Saying, 
I  baptize  thee,  and  not,  I  baptize  this  child,  is 
as  abfurd  as  addrelhng  an  animal,  or  inanimate 
creature,  which  they  baptize  in  Home.  Men- 
tioning the  name  has  no  connedion  with  it,  and 
has  led  fome  weak  people  to  think,  it  is  nothing 
clfe  but  giving  a  name.     Confecrating  the  wa-. 
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ter  feenis  to  be  without  foundation  from  either 
reafon  or  fcripturc.  We  pray  that  our  food  may 
nourifh  us,  and  for  this  reafon  we  pray  for  the 
divine  blelling  on  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  fup- 
psr,  as  well  as  for  the  fpiritual  blefiing  thereby 
fignified  to  our  fouls.  But  none  pray  for  a  bleft- 
ing  on  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  wafhing  -,  its  na- 
tural property  is  to  wafh  wherever  it  is  applied 
or  falls. 

But  what  is  fumclent  to  determine  the  matter 
is,  that  we  have  an  example  of  the  one  in  the  in- 
flitution,  and  none  of  the  other.  It  feems  to  be 
a  relic  of  Popery,  firfl  to  confecrate,  or  baptize 
the  water,  for  they  do  fo  with  almoft  all  things 
ecclefiadic,  as  bells,  founts,  3^ea,  and  church- 
yards. As  for  the  fubjetSls  ofbaptifm,  that  great 
and  mofl  augud  aiiembly  of  Weftminfter  de- 
clares, they  arc  only  the  members  of  the  vifiblc 
church,  or  the  children  of  one  or  both  parents 
being  fucli  ;  for  the  converts  from  Jews  and 
Heathens  vvere  Chriftians  by  profeffing  faith  in 
Chrid,  and  pradifmg  it  fome  time  before  they 
were  baptized.  But  the  children  of  parents 
under  fcandal,  who  have  thereby  caft  themfelves 
out  of  the  \irible  church,  have  no  title  to  it  ;  for 
if  the  child  has  not  a  title  by  the  parent  to  any 
privilege,  civil  or  ecclefiaflic,  it  can  have  it  by 
no  other.  Proxy-baptifm  is  altogether  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things,  the  economy  of  thego- 
fpel-covenant,  or  difpenfation  and  reafon,  except 
the  parents  be  both  dead,  who,  had  they  been 
alive,  were  entitled  to  the  ordinance  for  them- 
felvcs  or  their  children  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
neareft  heir,  or  rather  the  church,  fliould  be 
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proxy  ;  and  only  thefe  that  are  worthy  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  fupper  are  worthy  to  receive 
baptifm  for  their  children.  As  the  child  cannot 
aft  by  reafon  of  iis  non-age,  the  parents  acl  in 
its  name  ;  and  as  the  facraments  are  feals  of  the 
fame  covenant,  and  inilituted  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, they  require  the  fame  qualifications. 

If  parents  were  out  of  the  vifible  church  by 
their  conduft,  in  breaking  the  rules  of  that  fo- 
ciety,  or  under  fcandal  at  the  time  their  children 
were  born,  thefe  children,  being  born  out  of 
the  vifible  church,  have  no  more  title  to  baptifm 
than  thefe  of  Pagans,  their  parents  being  as  fuch 
at  the  lime. 

Chriflianity,  confidered  as  a  fyftem  of  religion, 
includes  all  natural  religion  and  every  duty,  and 
therefore  the  gofpel-covenant  includes  the  mar- 
riage-covenant ;  and  thofe  that  are  born  out  of 
the  marriage  covenant  being  born  out  of  the  go- 
fpel-covenant, have  no  title  to  baptifm,  or  the 
feals  of  the  covenant,  in  infancy,  or  by  their  pa- 
rents. The  profanation  and  atufe  of  baptifm  in 
thefe  ways  gave  too  much  reafon  to  the  Anabap- 
tifts  to  rejeft  infant-briptifai.  There  is  indeed 
no  evidence  either  for  or  againfl:  it,  from  exam- 
ple or  precept,  in  the  New  Teftament.  Whole 
houfes  being  baptized  is  no  more  an  evidence 
for  it  than  that  whole  houfes  believed,  which 
implies  only  adults.  And  it  appears,  that  it  was 
heldmoflly  of  indifference  in  the  primitive  church, 
for  fome  Emperors  and  Bifhops  were  not  bapti- 
zed in  infancy  :  and  the  difference  about  bapti- 
zing in  infancy,  or  deferring  it  till  the  years  of 
difcretion,  was  not  held  a  matter  of  fuch  inv 
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portance  as  to  hinder  them  keeping  communion 
with  one  another.  See  Wali*s  hiflory  of  infant- 
baptifni,  Bingham's  antiquities  of  the  Chriflian 
church,  and  Sir  Peter  King's. 

Our  nioclorn  Anabapiifts  are  very  illiberal  in 
holding  fprinkling  and  infant  baptifm  null  and 
void,  and  baptizing  them  again  ;  it  were  enough 
that  they  held  them  only  improper  ;  and  they 
aflumc  the  title  of  Baptills,  as  if  there  were  none 
that  ever  deferved  that  title  but  them  and  John 
the  Baptid.  Some  think  it  expedient  to  defer 
baptifm  to  the  years  of  difcretion,  becaufe  of  the 
grofs  abufc  of  infant-baptifm.  Libertine  parents 
get  their  children  baptized,  and  come  under  fo- 
lemn  vows  and  obligations,  in  fo  doing,  to  live 
like  Chriftiansj  and  inflrud  and  fct  a  good  ex- 
ample before  ihcir  children,  and  never  pay  any 
regard  to  the  performance  of  thefe  obligations  ; 
and  when  put  in  mind  of  them  fay,  they  did  that 
on  account  of  their  children,  and  not  on  their 
own  account  ;  and  when  the  children  attain  to 
the  years  of  difcret'.on,  and  arc  told  of  their  bap- 
tifmal  engagements  by  their  teachers,  which  their 
parents  had  not  told  ihcin,  they  fay  it  was  their 
parents  that  came  under  thefe  obligations,  and 
they  have  no  concern  with  them.  So  the  mofl 
pious  and  judicious  think,  it  were  better  that 
children  come  to  th.e  years  of  difcretion  before 
they  be  baptized,  and  then  if  their  condud  be 
fuch  as  entitles  them  to  it,  and  ^  they  chufe  to 
come  under  vows  and  obligations  for  themfelves, 
let  them  be  baptized  ;  but  if  their  condud  is 
unaccountable  who  grow  up  to  maturity,  and 
profefs  Chriflianity,  and  negleft  the   principal 
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ordinance,  and  the  dying  command  of  thc^ 
Saviour,  and  more  efpccially  thefe  that  receive 
baptifin  for  their  children:^  it  is  contrary  to  all 
order  to  baptize  children  to  fuch  as  neglect  either 
family  worfhip,  Jer.  x.  25;  or  the  Lord's  fupper. 
Ihe  Jews,  under  the  pain  of  excifion,  were  to 
receive  the  paflbver  at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and 
none  among  the  primitive  Chriftians  that  had 
received  baptifm,  negleded  the  Lord's  fupper  ; 
and  none  can  be  called  Chriftians  in  profeffion, 
that  have  not  received  one  of  the  folcmn  ordi- 
nances perfonally  ;  as  thefe  arc  the  diftinguifhing 
marks  of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  for  every  right- 
ccnftituted,  and  well-regulated  focicty,  has  fome 
rites  to  diftinguiih  it  from  others  ;  the  fewefl  it 
can  have  are  two,  one  for  admitting  members, 
and  one  for  the  members  keeping  communion 
and  fellowfliip  with  one  another.  When  there 
was  only  one  religion  in  ihe  world,  there  was 
no  need  ot  a  rite  of  admillion,  and  they  had  the 
Sabbath  and  facrinces  for  ordinances  of  commu- 
nion. But  when  Abraham  was  called,  the  w^orld 
v;as  degenerated  into  the  acknowledging,  and 
worfhipping  falfegods;  therefore  circuinfion  was 
given  him,  as  a  rite  of  admitting  members  into 
the  fociety  of  the  worfnippers  of  the  true  God  ; 
and  as  others  kept  Sabbath  for  communion,  the 
palfover  was  appointed  as  a  rite  of  communion, 
as  well  as  a  mean  and  memorial  of  their  protec- 
tion from  the  deftroying  angel ;  and  ai  Heathen 
idolaters  increafed  their  rites  and  facrifices,  the 
church  needed  more  for  diltindion  ;  therefore 
all  the  malvs  were  appointed  to  m.cet  three  times 
yearly,  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  at  the  three 
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fcafts  of  the  Paflbver,  Pentccoft,  and  Taberna- 
clcs,  for  more  fpecial  communion,  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  from  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  true  God.  See  the  explication  of 
thcfc  before  on  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  the  Jews 
ufed  baptifm  alfo  for  females,  males,  and  pro- 
fclytes^ 

The  Socinians,  &c.  rejedted  pofitivc  inftitu- 
tions,  as  being  too  fpeculative  and  philofophical, 
thefc  being  not  moral,  natural,  or  rational  e- 
nough  for  them*  And  the  Quakers  are  too  fpi- 
ritual  for  thefe,  and  need  not  external  ordinances 
or  figns,  as  they  have  the  thing  fignified  ;  but 
this  is  rejedting  the  appointed  means,  and  tranf- 
greffing  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  the  church. 
Socinians  alfo  deny  the  need  of  morality,  to  en- 
title them  to  thefe  ordinances,  or  debarring  the 
fcandalous,  and  fay.  No  qualifications  are  necef- 
fary,  as  it  is  only  done  in  memory  of  a  friend  ; 
but  even  granting  it  were  not  a  feaft  upon,  or 
in  memory  of  a  facrifice,  or  a  folemn  facrifical 
feaft,  that  fuppofes  peace  with  God,  as  a  great 
author  has  fliewn  ;  and  it  is  known  what  qua-  fl 
iiftcations  were  required,  for  oflFering  and  feafl:- 
ing  on  the  facriiice ;  yet  on  their  own  principles, 
it  would  be  hypocrify,  &c.  to  one  to  attend  a 
feaft  in  memory  of  a  friend,  fuppofe  an  earthly 
prince,  who  was  not  well  affeded,  but  a  rebel  ; 
and  they  are  fuch  with  regard  to  Sion*s  King, 
thathve  in  the  pradice  of  fin,  or  neglcd  of  duty,  I 
Phil.  i.  2T.  Col.  i.  21.  I  Cor.  xi.  29.  Some 
think,  that  children  born  in  the  church  need  not 
be  baptized,  but  only  profelytes  j  that  the  com- 
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mand  refpeded  only  fuch.     See  Warden,  and 
Bofton,  on  Baptifni. 

Mod  of  the  other  feels  that  remain  to  be  con^^i'^ 
fidered  are  Knthuiiafts.  Enthufiafm,  hke  fophi- 
flry,  according  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  had 
originally  a  good  meaning  ;  this  fignified  wifdom, 
and  that  infpiration  ;  but  by  reafon  of  falfe  pre- 
tenders to  thefe,  another  idea  was  affixed  to 
them ;  hence  fophiftry  fignifies  falfe  wit,  or  falfe 
reafoning  ;  and  enthufiafm  fignifies  falfe  infpi- 
ration, or  a  falfe  perfuafion  of  the  divine  pre- 
fence  and  influence,  which  perfe<5ts  them  in 
knowledge  and  holinefs,  or  a  mere  pretence  to 
thefe.  Two  remarkable  feels  arofe  in  Germany 
of  fuch  enthufiafts,  or  falfe  pretenders  to  infpi- 
ration, or  extraordinary  illumination,  purity, 
and  other  divine  endowments.  Both  thought 
they  were  as  perfect  as  Adam  in  innocency,  and  . 
therefore  the  one  feci  rejeded  clothes,  as  the  ^'rl 
mark  of  crimes,  and  even  met  naked  in  their 
aflemblies.  The  other  juilly  obferved,  that  laws 
and  government  fuppoie  ctimes  as  medicines  do^4ia-r 
difeafes,  and  therefore  attempted  to  abolifli  thefe, 
as  marks  of  difgrace  to  a  perfect  people,  till  they 
were  checked  by  the  government. 

Another  feci  of  great  enthufiafts  arofe  in  Eng-  Zca 
land  about  the  middle  of  laft  century,  who,  from 
their  manner  of  convulfive  fliaking,  or  trem- 
bling, when  they  harrangue,  were  called  ^/j- 
kers,  or  Shakers,  Their  founder  was  one  George 
Fox,  a  flioemaker,  who  thought  te  was  filled 
with  the  divinity.  It  is  faid  he  had  fome  fcru- 
"plcs  of  confcience  which  no  divine  could  folve. 
^'  Y 
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and  at  laft  he  got  them  folved  by  the  inward 
light,  or  internal  fpark  of  the  divinity,  and  be- 
came a  foluiion  to  himfclf ;  hence  the  principle 
of 'that  fed  is  to  reft:  wholly  on  the  inward 
light  for  their  inftrudion,  and  they  rejed  all 
outward  means,  which  they  call  ufelefs  forms. 
They  call  the  written  word  a  dead  letter,  and 
pretend  that  their  light  within  is  from  the  li- 
ving operations  of  the  Spirit,  which  fupplies  the 
ufe  of  books  and  inftrudion  ;  and  yet  contrary 
to  this  principle,  they  harrangue  in  their  affem- 
blies,  when  moved,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  Spi- 
rit, which  is  an  external  mean  of  inftirudion, 
addrcffed  to  the  ear ;  though  they  have  often 
filent  meetings,  and  reckon  them  the  bcft:.  As 
they  all  pretend  to  infpiration  by  the  inward 
light,  they  all  fpeak  as  they  are  moved,  both  men 
and  women,  i  Cor.  xiv.  34.  and  have  no  par. 
ticular  order  of  perfons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  fing  none,  as  they  ufe  no  books  ; 
and  it  feems  the  divine  Hght  does  not  dictate  an 
unanimous  fong  to  them.  They  pray,  and  har- 
rangue, and  they  reje£l  the  pofitive  inflitutions 
of  Chriftianity,  as  ufelefs,  faying,  they  have  the 
inward  baptifm,  and  are  nouriflied  by  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrifl,  by  which  they  mean  inter- 
nal divine  light,  of  which  the  elements  are  only 
dead  figns.  They  have  their  wives  chofen  by 
others,  and  fcnt  them,  as  the  fafefl:  way ;  and  they 
have  peculiar  modes  of  marriage  and  burial, 
which  have  little  worth  defcription  in  them,  they 
deny  the  refurreftion. 

Their  principle  and  fcheme  is  precarious,  as 
it  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  inward  light. 
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Either  it  is  to  be  underflood  of  reafon,  and 
then  they  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  deifts,  though, 
contrary  t©  others,  they  pretend  not  to  have  it 
by  the  exercife  of  their  faculties,  or  to  make 
any  ufe  of  them,  but  to  be  wholly  paflive  reci' 
pients  or  patients,  or  to  have  it  by  intuition  ; 
or  clfe  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  high  enthu- 
liafts,  aduated  onlyby  the  itnpulfesof  adifordered 
fpirit.   Or  a  religious  melancholy    or   delirium- 
They  acknowledge  the  fcripture  to  be  a  revela- 
tion ;   but  they  pretend  to  be  above  it,  having 
the  immediate  infpiration  of  the  fame  Spirit  for 
their  guide.     Their  notions  of  Chrift  are  alle- 
gorical and  peculiar  ;    they   fpeak  of  the  life, 
death,  and  refurredtion,  of  Chrift,  bat  do  not 
thereby  mean   a  perfon,  but  the  light  within» 
The  life  of  Chrift:  is  the  continuance  of  virtu- 
ous difpofitions  in  the  heart,  and  the  pra^ice  of 
them  in  the  life  j  when  thefe  difpofitions,  &c. 
are  oppofed  or  overcome  by  contrary  ones,  then 
Chrift  fuftered  and  died,  and  when  the  good 
difpofitions  recover  their  former  life,  then  Chrift: 
arifes.     They  have   a  great   many   peculiarities 
that  are  entirely  innocent,  and  others  excellent, 
they   ufe  a  certain  plainnefs   of  drefs,  &c.  and 
fpeak  ftrictly  grammatically  in   addreffing  per- 
fons,  as  they  do  not  fay  you  to  a  fmgle  perfon  5 
they  ufe  no   games,  diverfions,  or  merriment. 
They  much  relemble  the  ElTenes  among  the- Jev/s 
in  having  a  community  of  goods  ;  and  if  they 
have  not  all  things  in  common  like  them,  the 
Spartans,  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  the  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  the  v/orld,  yet  they  fuffer 
none  of  their  members  to  want  cither  the  ne- 
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ceffaries  or  comforts  of  life,  and  thus  they  ex- 
cell  others  in  brotherly  love.  They  are  peaceable, 
and  harmlefs,  quiet,  and  innoffenfive,  and  the 
only  religious  party  that  can  boafl:  of  having 
never  been  of  perfecuting  principles  ;  and  tho* 
fome  hiflorians  fay  they  were  once  furious  and 
turbulent,  yet  I  find  no  foundation  for  it  j  on  the 
contrary,  they  do  not  ufe  feif-defence  in  war,  or 
otherwife,  George  Fox,  their  founder,  having 
got  one  arm  broken  by  fome  ruffians,  held  out 
the  other,  and  they  were  fo  difcreet  as  to  break 
that  too,  taking  Matth.  v.  39.  in  an  unreftrift- 
cd  fenfe.  They  hold  every  day  a  fabbath  alike, 
that  is,  not  to  ufe  games,  diverfions,  &c. ;  but 
they  afiemble  raoftly  on  the  firft  day  for  con- 
venience. They  ufe  not  the  Heathen  idolatrous 
names  of  the  days  and  months,  but  firfl:,  fecond, 
kc.  they  give  none  titles,  but  call  all  men  by 
their  names  ;  they  will  not  give  an  oath  of  con- 
firmation, allegiance,  &c.  but  only  their  word, 
and  they  will  not  lie  in  the  fimplefl  matter,  as 
in  eating  or  drinking  more  for  preffing ;  they 
will  pay  no  tithes,  as  .they  hold  the  clerical  or- 
der needlefs,  as  it  is  on  their  principles,  but 
fufFer  them  to  be  taken  without  refiflance.  This 
innate  ray  of  divine  light  which  they  poflefs,  in- 
dependent of  the  ufe  of  any  faculties  of  foul, 
unites  them  to  the  divinity,  and  brings  them 
thus  to  the  pofieffion  of  eternal  falvation,  pro- 
vided the  foul  conquer  all  carnal  affeftions,  fen- 
fual  appetites,  &c.  and  give  itfelf  wholly  up  to 
the  condud  of  that  inward  light,  and  that  it 
flifles  all  corruptions  of  nature,  and  brings  them 
to  perfe^^tion.     For  moft  enthufiafts  pretend  to 
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perfection.  (Sec  the  reafons  againft  that  doctrine 
on  the  Pagan  controverfies,  and  the  fcriptures  on 
the  Popifh  controverfy.) 

Their  real  principle  fecms  to  be  a  religious 
melancholy,  or  a  melancholy  mixed  with  devo- 
tion, which  makes  them  take  every  notion  or 
imagination  that  enters  into  their  minds  as  a 
motion  of  the  Spirit,  or  an  infpiration  from  God. 
They  have  a  melancholy,  downcaft,  fedate  afped:  j 
but  many  join  their  fociety  for  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  and  many  of  their  children  want  that 
caft  of  mind,  both  which  begin  to  deviate  from 
many  of  their  particulars,  only  they  are  all  bound 
to  marry  in  their  own  fociety.  They  never  go 
to  law,  or  refifl  evil,  but  patiently  fuffer  in  means, 
or  otherwife,  as  obferved  before.  Some  of  them 
acknowledge  a  perfonal  Chrift-  and  his  examplcj 
but  they  deny  the  Trinity,  and  are  Socinians  ; 
and  they  hold  a  fpiritual  Chriit  too.  They  are 
very  confiderable  for  number  and  opulence,  and 
are  difperfed  through  many  comitries,  and  yet 
hold  general  meetings,  and  know  their  numbers. 
One  William  Pen,  being  allowed  to  go  as  a  re- 
fugee, went  and  planted  a  colony  in  Nova  Scotia; 
being  then  a  woody  country,  he  called  it  Pen- 
fylvanla,  and  the  chief  city  Philadelphia,  to  de- 
note their  brotherly  love.  It  is  their  chief  feat, 
and  is  the  pleafanteft  city  in  the  world. 

Robert  Barclay,  a  Scot,  reduced  their  princi- 
ples to  a  fyftem,  called.  An  Apology  for  the 
(Quakers,  confiding  of  fo  many  of  their  propo- 
fitions  as  he  could  attempt  to  defc!nd.  They 
pretty  much  reiemble  the  myfticifm  of  the  early 
times.     He  attempts  t©  prove  their  fch erne  the 
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only  right  one,  from  reafon,  fcripture,  and  anti- 
quity, and  is  the  moft  fubtile  reafoner,  perhaps, 
ever  wrote.  The  arguments  are  unanfwerable, 
but  the  hypothcfis,  or  foundation  may  be  over- 
turned, and  then  the  fuperftrufture  falls  with  it. 
It  is  a  dangerous  delufion  to.  which  they  devote 
themfelves :  they  profane  the  Lord's  day,  and 
do  not  truft  in  the  Mediator,  but  in  their  own 
delufion  ;  and  have  not  the  right  faith  in  Chrift, 
nor  are  fenfible  of  the  mifery  of  the  prefent  ftate, 
and  the  need  of  him.  They  do  no  miracles  to 
prove  their  infpiration,  Ifarah  viii.  i6,  20.  The 
following  is  a  piece  of  one  of  their  fermons : 

"  If  all  the  feas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  in  the  world 
were  in  one  lake  ;  if  all  the  mountains  in  the 
•world  were  in  one  mountain  ;  and  if  ail  the  ftones 
in  the  world  were  in  one  ftone,  and  if  that  ftone 
fell  from  the  top  of  that  mountain  into  that  lake,, 
it  would  be-a  dreadful  plunge  !  A  fine  fancy  ! 
See  John  Brown's  Quakerifm  the  path-way  to^ 
Paganifra." 

r'^z^i^  Another  feft  of  enthufiafts  arofe  in  Germany 
this  century  about  1720,  or  foon  after  it,  called 
Moravians,  from  the.  province  of  that  name. 
Their  author  was  Count  Zinzendorf.  They  alfo 
pretend  eo  perfection,  and  intimate  communion 
with  heaven.  They  generally  continue  members 
of  Proteftant  churches,  but  have  the  ordinances 
alfo  difpenfed  to  them  by  their  paftors  in  thei-r 
own  congregations.  Their  millionaries  traverfe 
many -countries,  and  make  profelytes.  They  hold 
themfelves  the  true  followers  of  the  Lambj  and 
worihip  only  the  Sgn.     They  almoft  adore  ma?- 
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"riage,  by  reafon  of  their  myiiicifm  concerning 
it,  as  they  are  alfd  Myftics.  They  deny  that 
creation  is  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  Father  or  fandtr- 
fication  to  the  Spirit :  they  only  minifter  to 
Chrifl:.  They  depreciate  fcripture.  They  fpealc 
of  repofing  themfelves  in  the  pierced  fide  of 
Chrift,  as  their  bed,  their  hall,  and  their  table. 
They  are  of  Soliiidian  or  Antinomian  principles, 
and  in  a  delufion  as  to  their  own  perfeclion/lhefe 
principles  were  confuted  on  Popery. 

There  are  two  feds  fprung  out  of  the  bcfcm 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  one  a  little  after 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  tho'  the  founder 
got  not  an  afibciate  to  form  a  body  till  near  the 
middle  of  it ;  the  other  a  little  after  the  year 
1730.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  contu- 
raacioufnefs  of  the  children,  or  thefeverity  of  the 
mother,  contributed  moll  to  the  rife  of  thefe, 
they  were  equally  haughty  and  perverfe.  Their 
fro  ward  and  perverfe  difpofition  divided  each  of 
thefe  fects  into  other  two  parties.  But  as  their 
leading  principle  is  the  fame,  we  fliall  confider 
them  jointly.  . 

They  differ  principally  in  one  point,  ;.  e»  civil  ^^-^ 
government,  but  agree  in  their  terms  of  com- 
munion, wliich  are  very  narrow.  The  firft  party 
are  called  M'Millanites  from  their  founder,  anti- 
government  and  anti-revolutioners  from  their 
oppofition  to  both  ;  but  they  are  not  Jacobites 
from  the  fame  principle  that  the  non-jurant  un- 
qualified Prelatifts  are.  They  are  frequently 
called  Hill- men  and  Mountaineers,  perhaps  from 
their  tcftiniony's  being  dated  at  mount  Htrrick 


1741,  and  CamcronianSj  from  Cameron,  to 
whom  they  have  no  kindred.  They  have  aflu- 
med  to  themfelves  the  title  of  Reformed  Prefby- 
tery,  thinking  themfelves  the  only  reformed,  or 
Chrillian  church  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world.  I 

/e^i^  The  other  party  have  called  themfelves  Secei 
ders,  that  is,  Separatifls,  or  aflbciates.  Before 
I  give  their  particular  principles  wherein  they 
differ  from  one  another,  and  from  the  church, 
1  fhall  give  the  remarks  of  a  traveller,  which  will 
fhew  their  general  principles,  and  wherein  they 
agree  with  the  church,  &c. 

A  traveller,  in  his  tour  through  Scotland,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  religious,  as 
well  as  the  natural  and  civil  ftate  of  things,  in- 
quired into  the  number  of  religious  communions, 
and  went  to  hear  and  convcrfe  with   each  of 

'xZ4^  them.  PaiTmg  over  his  account  of  the  Bereans, 
/A^the  Glaflltes,  or  Apoftolics,  &c.  who  rejeft  all 
human  writings,  difpenfe  the  facrament  every ; 
Sabbath,  and  make  all  the  gifted  men  pray  in 
their  turns,  if  not  alfo  expound  and  exhort,  we 
Ihall  only  give  his  account  of  the  parties  that 
were  mod  like  the  eftabliflied  church,  and  one 
another,  and  yet  pretended  to  difi'er  v/idely  from 
her,  and  from  one  another,  and  each  of  them 
to  be  the  true  church.  Thefe  were  the  two 
fc£ls  already  mentioned.  Having  heard  and  con- 
verfed  with  each  of  them,  he  could  find  no  dif- 
ference in  doftrine,  worfhip,  or  church-govern-' 
ment,  which  are  the  conftiruents  of  a  church  ; 
for  they  had  all  the  fame  flandards  of  dodrine, 
and  they  had  the  fame  way  of  worlliip,  for  they. 
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had  no  mufical  inftruments,  nor  prayer-book,  but 
ling  with  the  voice,  and  prayed  extempore.  He 
could  find  no  difference  in  their  religious  fer- 
vice  but  in  the  length  and  loudnefs  of  their  har- 
rangues,  and  a  lamentable  tone  of  canting  voice. 
As  for  their  church-governments  they  were  alfo 
the  fame,  being  all  Prefbyterians.  He  could  find 
ino  difference  in  religion,  and  yet  they  condemn- 
ed one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  Antipodes : 
'and  he  concluded,  that  thefe  parties  that  railed 
,  fo  on  one  another,  and  on  the  church,  and  fay- 
ing they  differed  like  light  and  darknefs,  were 
in  a  religious  melancholy ;  not  a  calm  one,  hke 
the  Quakers,  but  in  a  raging  one,  as  they  had 
no  real  difference  but  with  regard  to  the  civil 
government  and  their  terms  of  communion,  and 
they  fpoke  about  the  Spirit  very  like  the  Quakers. 
But  he  obferved  their  conduct  had  the  molt  de- 
plorable effeft  on  the  people,  as  they  could  not 
underfland  the  difference  among  thefe  parties, 
their  being  none  ;  they  thought  it  was  fo  great 
it  could  not  be  underftood,  and  were  diftrafted, 
and  knew  not  what  party  to  join.  Thus  the  fe- 
rious  were  diftradled,  and  the  profane  made  a 
fcorn  and  reproach  of  them  with  their  religious 
bigotry.  He  wondered  thefe  zealots  had  not 
pity  on  the  weak,  but  thus  {tumbled  them,  and 
led  congregations  to  wander,  and  negledl  ordi- 
nances ;  and  it  was  ftrange  to  fee  how  far  they 
would  run  after  thofe  who  made  the  loudefl:  out- 
cry againft  all  others,  and  therefore  v^ere  beft 
heard.  And  he  obferved,  that  nothing  pleafed 
an  Englilhman  fo  much  as  to  fay,  his  country 
was  going  to  ruin  >  and  nothing  pleafed  a  Scots- 


man  fo  well  as  to  tell  him,  his  ehurch  was  going' 
to  ruin. 

What  I  am  to  fay  further  on  thefe  parties  I 
Ihall  colle£t  moflly  from  the  following  eminent 
divines  that  have  written  on  them,  viz. 

Shields  on  Church  Communion  ;  or,  a  Trea^ 
life  againft  thofe  that  feparatc  from  the  Revolu 
tion  Church  of  Scotland  ;  which  he  wrote  out 
of  compaffion  to  thefe  deluded  people  ;  in  which 
he  fhews  great  abilities  in  learning,  judgment, 
piety,  and  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Chriftlan  church. 

2if/y,  The  great  Boilon's  fermon  on  i  Cor.  i. 
lo.  flicwing  the  evil  and  danger  of  fchifm,  writ- 
ten alfo  againfl:  the  anti-revoiutioners,  in  which 
liis  ufual  greatnefs  of  learning,  piety,  and  judge 
ment  appear. 

3^//,  Lawfon's  letter  to  Wilfon,  on  church 
communion,  fchifm,  and  particularly  that  of  th 
feceffion,  which  is  the  belt  fummary  of  the  con- 
troverfy. 

4tbly,  Curry's  excellent  effay  or>  feparation, 
and  his  plain  perjury,  and  great  iniquity  of  the 
feceding  brethren's  new  covenant. 

But  the  reader  will  pleafe,  in  the  firfl  place, 
review  what  was  faid  on  fchifm  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reformation. 

We  fhall  proceed  then  to  coiifider  their  differ- 
ences, real  or  pretended,  and  to  pofnt  out  their 
miftak^s  :  they  pretend  to  adhere  to  the  national, 
and  foleain  league  and  covenants ;  the  one  fram- 
ed by  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  firfl  period 
of  the  reformation,  viz.  from  popery,  and  the 
other  framed  by  the  Wefl.Afrembly,in  thcfecond 
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period  of  the  reformation,  viz,  from  prelacy.  It 
fnuft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  covenants,  though 
partaking  of  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  times, 
Iverc  well  defigned,  and  neceffaryin  thefe  times; 
eligious  liberty,  or  liberty  of  confcience,  /.  e. 
:oleration,  was  then  unknown  in  the  world  ; 
when  every  party  had  power  they  perfecuted 
another,  pcrfecution  became  neceflary  then  as  a 
felf-defence ;  in  fuch  a  defperate  dilemma,  that 
We  mufl  either  kill  or  be  killed  j  and  as  popery 
and  prelacy  wanted  to  fupprefs  and  extirpate, 
or  root  out  prefbytery,  therefore  in  felf-defence 
it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  fupprefs  or  attempt  the 
extirpation  of  them.  But  the  cafe  was  altered 
at  the  revolution,  a  period  being  put  to  pcrfecu- 
tion, every  one  might  be  of  the  religion  that 
was  agreeable  to  his  own  confcience  ;  as  religi- 
ous liberty  was  granted,  prefbytery  was  tolerated 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  eftabliflied  in  Scot- 
land as  formerly.  England  being  reformed  by 
prelates  inclined  to  prelacy  in  churehgovern- 
mcnt,  and  Scotland  being  reformed  by  prelby- 
ters  inclined  to  prefbytery,  and  wanted  to  have 
them  cftablifhed,  together  with  their  different 
modes  of  worfhip,  &c.  and  each  of  them  got 
their  defire,  and  the  great  end  of  the  national 
and  folemn  league  and  covenants  was  obtained 
when  prefbytery  was  eftabliflied  in  Scotland. 
Either  thefe  covenants  are  contained  in  the  word 
of  God,  or  they  arc  not ;  if  they  are  contained 
in  it,  then  we  are  engaged  to  them  and  every 
thing  elfe,  at  our  baptilrnal  covenant;  if  they 
are  not  contained  in  it,  then  they  are  fuperfti- 
tion,   or   the   ufing  them  is  being  wife  above 
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what  is  written,  as  the  addition  of  holy  days  i«,! 
(See  Hutchcfon's  diflertation  on  covenanting,) 
wherein  he  fhews  there*s  no  foundation  for  fuch 
covenants  in  ordinary  and  peaceable  times  j 
the  texts  adduced  to  confirm  that  practice  are 
rather  applicable  to  God's  covenants,  and  the 
feals  of  them,  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper ; 
which  is  the  befl;  way  of  covenanting  for  either 
individual  perfons  or  nations.  However,  the 
firfl:  fed  difowns  king  and  government,  and  pro- 
feffes  open  rebellion,  and  calls  the  king  a  robber  of  I 
Chrift,  and  not  a  covenanted  king,  Jude,  ver.  8. ;  " 
becaufe  he  will  not  execute  thefe  covenants  in 
extirpating  popery,  prelacy,  &c.  and  eflablifh 
prefbytery  in  the  three  kingdoms,  as  formerly  in 
the  fecond  period  of  the  reformation.  Now  it 
is  obferved,  that  the  Britifh  government  is  the 
befl  in  the  world,  or  that  ever  was  in  it,  but  that 
of  Sparta  in  Greece. 

2d/y,  That  Britain  has  a  covenanted  king ; 
for  King  William  became  king,  not  by  conqueft, 
t)r  fucceffion,  but  by  agreement :  but  they  and 
rvny  the  Jacobite  non-jurant  church  of  England,  a 
fmall  minority,  ufurp  the  rights  of  the  majority  in 
not  agreeing  to  the  king  and  government. 

3a7y,  Thefe  covenants  cannot  be  binding  on 
thefe  nations  in  time  of  religious  liberty  :  when 
prefbytery  is  not  attacked,  or  threatened  with 
extirpation,  it  needs  no  fuch  defence,  even  on 
civil  or  political  principles,  by  fuch  as  have  a 
title  to  maintain  their  rights  as  Britifh  fubjeds ; 
for  it  is  not  as  Chriftians,  but  as  Britifhfubjeds,  J 
that  fuch  a  felf-defence  could  be  excufed  ;  for 
Chriflianity  is  a  pafTive  religion,  and  thofe  who 
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are  only  overcome  by  fuperior  force,  cannot  be 
called  martyrs,  /.  e.  paflive  fufferers,  as  witnefies 
for  truth.  A  Chrillian  is  one  charader,  and  a 
Britifli  fubjed  is  another  ;  and  the  latter  has  a 
right  to  maintain  his  liberties  and  privileges,  if 
he  has  power  to  do  it. 

4//>/)',  This  and-government  fcheme  is  contra- 
ry to  fcripture  and  the   confeffion  of  faith,  to 
which  they  fwear  conformity,  ch.ap.  xxiii.  §.4, 
*'  Infidelity,  or   difl'erence  in  religion,  does  not 
make  void  the  magiftrate's  juft  and  legal  autho- 
rity, nor  free  the  people  from  due  obedience  to 
him.**     See  the  fcriptures  there  quoted,  as  Rom. 
xiii.  &c.    Now  the  confeflion  of  faith  was  made 
after  the  folemn  league,  to  fhew  what  was  the 
faith  of  the  then  covenanters,  and  this  utterly 
deftroys   their   caufe ;    but   the   fecedcrs    have 
fhewn  their  miftake  here,    with  much   labour, 
both  from   fcripture  and  the  fentiments  of  other 
reformed  churches,  for  thefe  parties  have  had  a 
number  of  paper  wars  :  though  that  party  en- 
joy protection  from  foreign  enemies,  yet  they 
will  not  contribute  their  fharc   with  others,  to 
fupport  fleets  and  armies,  which  is   quite  unjuft 
and  unreafonable.      Every   preibyterian    wiihes 
prelbytery  were  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  all  Chriftendom  as  well  as 
1  they,  and  it  is  moft   the  intercfl:  of  the  Englifh 
!  and  Irifli  diffenters  to  do  fo  ;  but  then  perfecu- 
lion  is  not  the  Chriftian  way  to  get  it  done,  nor 
^  is  the  king  and  government  to  be  difowned  for 
:  differing  in  religion,  much  lefs  for  not  extirpa- 
I  ting  falfe  religion.     Formerly  they  would  not  go 
I  to  law  to  recover  iuft  debts,  as  they  held  there 
'        Z 
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were  no  magiftrates  in  the  land  ;  but  now  they 
have  got  a  new  light ;  it  feems  God  has  created 
a  new  thing  in  the  land  :  but  what  a  defection 
is  this  from  their  teftimony  and  covenanted 
caufe,  renouncing  it. 

The  feceders  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  thefc 
covenants  to  the  prefent  circumftances,  and  arc  ' 
feverely  condemned  by  the  other  for  butchering 
them ;  nor  are  any  of  the  parties  agreed  how 
often  to  fwear  thefe  covenants,  if  yearly,  or  once 
in  life  ;  nor  have  they  any  uniformity  here.  The 
fwearing  to  extirpate  popery,  and  never  at- 
tempting to  do  it,  or  never  intending  it,  is 
ilrange,  when  they  are  fuperior  in  numbers  to 
them  ;  they  fhould  certainly  beftow  their  lives 
on  fo  good  a  caufe,  on  their  own  principles  j  but 
in  faft,  their  fwearing  the  covenants  feems  to 
anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  vowing  adherence 
to  their  parties,  and  never  to  defert  nor  attend 
on  ordinances  with  other  Chriftians,  though 
they  fhould  want  them  always,  which  they  care- 
fully obferve.  The  M'Millanites  are  like  th€ 
ten  tribes,  as  Bofton  obfcrves,  who  would  nei- 
ther own  Jeroboam  for  their  king  nOr  worlhip 
at  Jerufalem  with  them  that  owned  him,  and  fo 
made  a  fchifm  from  the  church  at  Jerufalem* 
The  feceders  new-modelled  covenant,  with  the 
catalogue  of  faults  of  the  church,  and  evils  of 
the  times,  to  be  owned  and  lamented  as  fins, 
refer  to  books  of  difcipline  *,  and  other  old 
things  out  of  print,  and  many  of  the  evils,  &c. 

*  The  books  of  difcipline  contain  contradi£lions. 
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they  own  are  mlftakes,as  will  appear  afterwards : 
they  give  an  implicit  faith,  and  fwear  blindly 
concerning  things  they  know  not,  many  of 
which  are  miflakes.  See  Cnrry*s  plain  perjury, 
and  great  iniquity  of  the  feceding  brethren's  new^ 
covenant. 

It  is  a  pity  both  parties  are  fo  fadly  miftaken, 
for  they  feem  to  mean  well  in  their  zeal  about 
thefe  covenants.    They  both  pitch  on  the  fecond' 
period  of  the  reformation  as  their  model,  and 
condemn  the  revolution-fcttlements  as  different 
from  that  period  ;  but  they  have  millaken  their 
plan  here,  as  much  as  the  Papifts  have  done  in 
chufmg  Peter  inflead  of  Paul  \  for  the  firft:  pe- 
riod, with  John  Knox  the  reformer  at  the  head 
of  it,  would  have  fuited  their  plan  much  better  ; 
but  the  fecond  period  makes  the  greateft  ap- 
pearance,  as   prcfbytery   was  then    introduced 
into  all  the  three  nations,  and  the  ConfelTion 
Direftory  for  worfhip,  and  form  of  church-go- 
vernment, &c.  framed  by  that  auguft  council  at 
Weftrainfler.     Of  that  aflembly  fome  were  for 
independency,  and  the  moil  part  for  a  moderate 
prelacy,   as  fuperintendents  ;  but  Sir  Archibaldi 
johniton  made  a  happy   motion,  which  united 
.their  different  fentiments,  to  form  that  plan  of 
church-government,  which  was  mofl  agreeable 
to  the   word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
"bcfl  reformed  churches ;  but  it  is  the  church  of 
Scotland  they  hold  a  model,  during  that  period. 
Befides   many   examples    to    the    contrary  that 
might  be  given,  one  may  ferve  ;   in  tbe  acls  of 
the  Scotch  affembly  in  that  period,  is  one,  al-DUL 
the  beginning  of  the  felfion  in  1638,  proiiibit-.. 
Z  3 
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ing  any  to  find  fault  with  any  a£ts  that  affemblf 
fliould  make,  under  feverc  penahies.  Wa^  not 
this  tyranny,  prohibiting  liberty  of  private  judg- 
me-nt,  and  pretending  to  infallibility  ?  That  pe- 
riod had  many  good  men,  but  the  bulk  were 
weak  and  intemperate  in  their  zeal.  It  is  re- 
marked, that  the  faults  they  have  to  the  revo- 
lution church,  were  noobjeclions  to  them  to  flay 
in  her  communion  till  they  were  thruft  out, 
and  then  they  became  objedions  fufficient  to 
liinder  them  keeping  communion  with  her.  Mr 
M'Millan  was  depofed,  for  diforderly,  divifive, 
and  irregular  courfes,  repeated  after  folemn  vows 
for  maintaining  unity  and  regularity  ;  and  as  he 
fubfcribed  his  own  depofition,  he  had  no  right 
to  exercife  the  office  more  than  a  layman.  He 
kept  poffefTion  of  feme  of  the  temporalities  ef 
the  church,  viz.  the  manfe  and  glebe,  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  his  depofition,  being  protected 
by  the  turbulent  populace,  and  to  which  he  had 
no  legal  right ;  he  alfo  occupied  the  church,  and 
the  one  ellabliflied  in  his  (lead  remained  and 
officiated  in  a  different  part  of  the  parifh.  He 
remained  alone  above  ferty  years,  till  one  cafl: 
out  of  the  feceilion  joined  him,  and  thus  formed 
a  body  or  clafs,  to  licenfe  others,  without  v/hich 
his  fchifm  v^-ould  have  died  with  himfelf.  That 
one,  viz.  Mr  Nairn,  indeed  left  the  church  of 
his  own  accord^  for  the  faults  he  had  to  it,  and 
joined  the  feccffion  ;  but  finding  they  alfo  had 
dcferted  the  teflimony,  and  would  not  be  re- 
formed by  him,  he  joined  Mr  M'Millan,  and 
afterwards  was  fo  lax  in  his  morals,  as  to  fall 
into  adultery,  and  was  filenced  for  ef er  j  being 
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caft  out  of  all  parties,  which  (hewed  his  zeal  was 
not  pradtical.  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfldne  differed  / 
with  the  church  about  the  acl  of  affembly  1732, 
which  was  for  the  heritors  and  elders,  being  e- 
Icctors  of  pallors,  to  plant  chin-ches  ;  he  was  for 
the  people  at  large,  in  which  both  he  and  the 
affembly  were  wrong,  as  I  have  demonflrated 
from  fcripture  and  reafon,  in  a  publication  on 
that  fubject;  it  is  the  church- officers  alone  that 
have  the  ability  and  authority  to  do  it,  and  the 
Seceders  have  fallen  from  their  original  plan 
into  that  pradicc,  and  have  thus  made  a  great 
and  effential  defedion,.  which  overturns  their 
fir  ft  foundation,  and  g.we*  difcoment  and  oppo- 
fition  ;  an  inftance  of  which  took  place  on  the 
Forth,  where  the  people  publilhed  a  piece  againft 
their  conduct,  entitled  the  Cry  of  Opprellion, 
and  feveral  hundreds  left  the  party  ;  and  they 
refufed  to  fettle  others,  where  they  were  called 
by  the  people.  Indeed  they  only  among  Prcf- 
byterians  feem  to  know  how  to  plant  and  go- 
vern churches  with  good  policy,  for  they  keep 
their  people  in  abfolute  fubjeclion,  and  fecure 
them  from  being  loft,  or  in  danger  of  it ;  as 
they  arc  cut  off  from  all  other  Chriftians,  as  the 
primitive  Chriftians  were  from  Pagan  idolaters. 
The  ringleaders  of  thefe  feQs  committed  fuch 
irregularities,  as  to  baptize  and  marry,  without 
the  due  order  and  form  of  the  church,  and  to 
depofe  and  cleft  ciders  in  other  pariffies.  Seethe 
records  of  their  refpective  prefbyteries,  and  Cur- 
rie's  Vindication  of  the  Real  Reformation  prin- 
ciples.  Dr  Potter  publiftied  Evidences  of  mo- 
Rcy  being  fent  from  Rome,  ^o  fupport  fchifni  in 
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the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  Dr  J — n  tells  of  a 
niiflionary  from  it,  violently  preaching  the  cove- 
nants  in  the  fields,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  covenanter  j 
and  Mr  S — t  tells  of  another  in  the  flyle  of  a 
Seceder,  in  order  to  divide  Proteftants  ;  and  both 
were  difcovered,  and  went  off.  The  rule  of  Rome 
is, Divide,  and  you  will  deftroy.  Another  appeared 
in  the  ftyle  of  a  Quaker  ;  but  his  infpiration 
fervcd  him  not  to  read  every  language,  though 
the  J.efuits  are  very  learned.  It  was  obferved^ 
that  the  church,  with  her  ov-er-rigid  authority 
exercifed  on  irregularities,  that  were  not  im- 
moralities, was  the  caufe  of  thefc  divifions  and 
rents  in  her  ;  and  thefe  men  looked  on  their  be- 
ing caft  out  as  opprefTion,  and  it  makes  wife 
men  mad.  It  had  been  better  to  have  overlook- 
ed thefe  irregularities,  than  breed  fuch  diforder 
in  Chriftian  fociety.  Some  men  are  fo  turbulent, 
that  it  is  better  to  negled  them,  than  contend 
with  them,  and  kindle  their  rage  and  revenge  ; 
for  it  is  felf-evident,  that  their  zeal  to  increafe 
their  party  arifes  from  thefe  principles :  pride 
and  revenge  raifes  the  moft  furious  oppofition, 
and  this  does  not  kurt  the  intereft  of  church 
minifters,  whom  they  level  at,  but  hurts  both 
the  temporal  and  fpiritual  intereft  of  mankind  ; 
the  motive  of  the  heads  of  thefc  parties  is  faid 
to  be,  If  the  church  will  not  be  ruled  by  me,  I 
will  rent  her  to  pieces.  Were  their  zealous  la*- 
bours  employed  in  converting  Heathens,  Maho- 
metans, Jews,  and  Papifts,  it  would  be  a  good 
work  ;  but  to  make  a  divifion  without  a  differ- 
ence in  religion,  can  do  no  good,  but  great  hurt. 
I  Notwitliftanding  thefe  fatal  effc^s  ©f  too  rigid 
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authority,  which  bred  fuch  fchifms,  the  church 
went  ftill  farther,  her  mod  unaccountable  tyr- 
rany  was,  in  ordering  Mr  Gillel'pie,  the  ghi^y^ 
of  the  Relief,  to  prefide  at  a  fettlement,  contrary^ 
to  his  confcience,  and  depofing  him  for  not  do- 
ing it.  That  was  fuch  an  acl  of  tyranny,  as 
is  perhaps  not  equalled  in  modern  times. 

Whether  his  confcience  was  miftaken  or  not 
it  was  the  fame  to  them.  Settlements  by  guards 
are  very  difgraceful,  as  alfo  a  daily  form  in  an 
empty  church;  both  which  might  eafily  be  reme- 
died, or  the  matter  accommodated,  by  both  the 
prefbytery  and  the  incumbent,  had  they  any- 
policy.  But  why  did  not  the  firlt  one  that  voted 
to  appoint  him  to  do  it,  rather  do  it  himfelf  ?  As 
he  pretended  not  difobedience  but  principle,  the 
ordering  one  to  difpenfe  folemn  ordinances  to 
unworthy  objects  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other ; 
nor  will  the  pretence  of  being  bound  to  obey  the 
church,  by  ordination-vows,  ferve  the  purpofe, 
:as  no  vows  can  bind  one  to  ad  contrary  to  prin- 
ciple or  confcience,  or  the  law  of  God,  Ads  v, 
.29.  This  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jews  ;  and 
unlawful  vows  are  better  broken  than  kept,  or-, 
according  to  the  common  proverb,  An  unlawful 
vow  may  be  lawfully  broken. 

If  fuperiors  require  obedience  contrary  to  the 
command  of  God  and  his  vicegerent  confcience, 
ihey  ought  to  be  difobeyed  ;  for  the  Popiih  pre- 
tence that  the  church  is  accountable,  and  not 
"they  that  obey  her,  if  fhe  be  wrong,  was  confu* 
ted  before.  God  alone  is  Lord  over  the  con- 
fcience, but  {he  has  learned  more  wifdom  and 
moderation  fince,  than  to  breed  fchifms  by  fuch 
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rrgid  and  unjaft  orders  ;  and,  as  Shields  obferves, 
it  is  not  one  a6t  of  tyranny  or  mifcondudl  that 
unking's  a  king,  or  unchurches  a  church,  or  un- 
miniftcr's  a  minifter,  but  the  continued  pradlice 
of  it.  The  father  of  the  Relief  adled  like  a 
Chriftian,  in  not  running  to  the  rigid  extreme  oiJ 
totally  giving  up  communion  with  the  church,, 
and  thus  unchurching  it  ;  though  none  ever  had^ 
greater  reafon,  but  kept  communion  with  all 
worthy  paftors,  or  minifters  of  Chrift,  that  en- 
tered into  the  office,  and  afted  in  it  rightly  :  this 
Ebenezer  Erfkine  propofed  at  firft  to  do,  but 
foon  changed  j  and  Mr  M'Millan  defired  his 
people  rather  to  go  to  church  than  want  the 
ordinances  when  he  was  abfent,  but  his  fucceff- 
ors  differ  from  him. 

The  Relief  plan  is  the  mofl  liberal  and  Chri- 
ftian in  the  nation,  to  keep  communion  with  all' 
faints,  or  with  all  with  whom  Chrift  keeps  com- 
munion ;  and  herein  the  church  is  too  narrow  ; 
but   yet  that  plan  is  impradicable,  or  at  leafl 
attended  with  great  inconveniencies  ;  as,  on  their 
principles,  they  fhould  leave  a  place  when  a  wor- 
thy minifter  comes  to  it ;  but  they  never  do  fo, , 
and  therefore  ad;  inconfiftently.    The  church,  ia 
debarring  minifters  that  have  been  once  in  the 
Relief  accefs  for  ever  to  her  communion,  is  like 
the  Jews  with  the  Samaritans,  or  the  Novatians  ■ 
with  the  Delinquents  ;  and  in  the  worft  fenfe  is 
denying  acceptance  to  a  returning  prodigal^  un- 
lefs    ftie   thinks  they  have  ftnned  wilfully,  for 
which  there  is  no  remiffion.     There  are  fome  of 
the  Relief  rules   over   both  particular  members 
of  their  body  and  over  congregations  too  mes . 
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row  and  rigid,  or  tyrannical,  on  their  oivn  prin* 
ciples,  and  inconfiflent  with  them,  in  carting  oiT 
fonie  congregations  and  miniflers  for  ading  ac- 
cording to  their  own  principJes.  But  my  plan 
prevents  me  from  attending  to  all  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  any  of  thcfe  three  feels  that  have 
fprung  out  of  the  bofom  of  (he  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  plan  of  it;  and 
yet  condemn  it  fo  much,  and  pretend  to  ditfer  fo 
widely  from  it,  which  makes  llrangers  wonder  at 
them  with  great  admiration.  However,  tho'  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  the  reader  long  with  trifles, 
I  muft  attend  to  a  few  more  of  the  pretended  or 
real  differences  of  the  two  former  parties,  as 
they  are  fo  numerous,  the  lafl  party  having  few 
more  than  what  have  been  notified. 

It  was  obferved  before,  that  there  is  no  perfon 
or  church  perfect,  or  without  faults.  This  was 
the  error  of  the  Donatifts  and  Papifis.  The  firft 
feparated  from  all  Chrillians  in  the  world,  to 
avoid  promifcuous  communion  ;  thinking  they 
were  defiled  v/ith  the  faults  of  their  fcllow-wor- 
flnppers,  and  that  there  was  no  true  or  pure 
church  but  their  ov/n,  that  they  only  were  fpot- 
lefs.  This  fchifm  lafted  200  years :  and  the 
Papifts  hold  not  only  that  their  church  is  pure, 
but  that  it  is  infallible,  and  cannot  err,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  churches  or  Chriflians  in  the 
world,  all  clfe  being  the  fynagogue  of  Satan. 

"  A  certain  whimfical  old  wife  could  not  find 
a  pure  church  among  all  the  parties  in  Scotland, 
tho'thefe  twofedsboth  think themfelves  fuch.  She 
drove  her  hufoand  from  thence  to  England,  ard 
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not  finding  a  pure  church  among  all  the  parties 
in  it,  drove  him  next  to  America  jufl:  when  the 
wars  began.*' 

The  principal  faults  or  objeftions  they  have 
to  the  revolution.period  of  the  church  are  moftly 
grofs  miftakes,  or  raifreprefentatrons  of  truth, 
and  mifconftruftions  of  fa£ts.  Jaundiced  eyes 
fee  every  thing  of  their  own  complexion,  and  a 
melancholy  mind  fees  all  things  painted  in  dif» 
mal  colours,  and  they  have  the  rare  art  of  turn- 
ing properties  into  faults.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd, 
that  Shiclds*s  Hind  let  loofe  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  defence  that  the  Anti-revolutioners  ufe.  Now, 
fmce  Shields  is  their  oracle  and  ftandard,  let  the 
matter  be  determined  by  him.  But  every  man 
is  allowed  to  explain  his  own  meaning,  and  be 
his  own  intepreter.  His  Hind  let  loofe  was  writ- 
ten for  a  quite  different  ftate  of  affairs,  both  ci- 
vil and  ecclcfiaftical ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  revolution  fettlements,  without  wrefting  it 
contrary  to  the  author's  own  pra£lice  as  well  as 
principles  ;  for  he  not  only  became  a  member 
of  the  revolution-church,  but  wrote  his  fmall 
treatife  on  church-communion  in  defence  of  it, 
and  againft  them,  in  which  he  fliews  his  meaning 
both  in  the  Hind  let  loofe,  and  feme  other  books 
publifhed  in  the  forir.er  period.  To  prevent  this 
mifapplication  of  the  Hind,  the  other  fhould  al- 
ways be  bound  up  with  it  phut  they  will  not 
make  ufe  of  the  other,  tho'  it  was  written  after 
the  former,  and  explains  it ;  in  whicii  he  vindi-. 
cates  the  rcvolution-church  anent  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  which  we  will  foon  confider,  and  with 
regard  to  the  ipembers  of  it,  fome  of  which  had 


fallen  to  prelacy  under  the  former  eflablirtimcntr 
He  ihews,  that  they  did  not  admit  all  of  them, 
and  that  it  would  haVe  been  as  uncharitable  t9 
admit  none,  and  like  the  Novatians  that  denied 
repentance  and  remiflion  for  (ins  after  baptifra, 
and  particularly  to  them  that  had  made  defedion 
in  times  of  perfecution  and  danger,  as  Peter  did, 
and  denied  fuch  all  acccfs  for  ever. 

There  was  a  book  called  Plain  Reafons  againfl 
the  Revolution- Church,  compiled  by  a  candidate 
for  that  party.  It  was  colleded  from  the  reports 
of  the  fociety,  whatever  any  of  them  could  fay 
againfl  the  church,  and  confided  of  grofs  mi- 
flakes  and  horrid  calumnies  ;  and  Boflon,  when 
dying,  faid,  he  would  not  have  been  the  author 
of  it  for  all  the  world.  But  the  compiler  of  it 
afterwards  joined  the  Seceflion,  and  they  made 
him  renounce  fuch  of  his  plain  reafons  as  did 
not  accord  with  their  fcheme. 

Boflon,  Willifon,  &c.  obferve,  that  the  revolu- 
tion church  confifted  of  many  worthy  confefTors 
and  fufFerers  that  had  weathered  the  florm  of 
perfecution  in  the  former  period,  and  made  ufe  of 
the  toleration,  rather  than  the  church  fliould  not 
have  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  and  they  not 
be  ufeful,  and  they  never  faw  caufe  to  repent  of 
it.  The  revolution  church  fat  fo  down,  and  was 
fuch  a  conflitute  court  of  Chrifl,  and  difperfed 
their  labours  fo  well  through  the  nation,  there 
being  far  more  kirks  than  miniflers,  that  they 
juftly  raife  the  admiration  of  ftrangers  when  they 
read  the  ads  of  AlTembly  at  that  period  ;  who 
cannot  avoid  faying  they  were  a  great  and  wife 
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body,  and  conduced  their  affairs  with  judgment 
and  moderation  at  that  period. 

But  then  the  great  objedlion  they  have  to  the 
revolution  church,  and  not  only  the  firfl  afTeni- 
bly  that  conflituted  it,  but  all  fucceeding  ones, 
is,  that  they  fit  down  in  the  king's  name,  and  the 
civil  magiftrate  is  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and 
.»therefore  (he  is  an  eraftian  church,  having  the 
king  for  her  head :  this  is  the  great  bugbear 
that  is  held  out  to  fright  the  populace.  How- 
ever, the  more  weight  this  argument  gets,  it 
makes  the  more  againfl  them  ;  but  as  we  intend 
to  give  a  juft  reprefentatlon  of  both  the  proper- 
ties and  faults  of  all  parties,  and  contend  only 
for  truth,  we  fliall  give  it  its  full  weight ;  but 
we  mufl:  firfl  define  the  bounds  of  an  eflablifh- 
ed  church,  and  fliew  wherein  it  differs  from 
diffenters.  It  is  the  opinion  offome,  that  the 
civil  magiftrate  fhould  neither  eftablifli  nor  op- 
pofe  any  mode  of  religion  ;  it  is  only  mens  prac- 
tices, and  not  their  principles,  that  are  the  ob- 
je£l  of  civil  laws  ;  for  if  the  king  eflablifh  any 
religion  it  will  be  his  own,  and  he  is  as  liable  to 
make  a  wrong  choice  as  others  ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent diffenters  in  England  are  of  this  princi- 
ple, they  think  an  eftabhfhed  church  is  a  world- ' 
ly  kingdom  ;  as  the  very  idea  of  the  word  efta- 
blifliment  denotes,  being  fupported  by  the 
worldly  powers  :  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  think  the  civil  magiflrate  fhould  be 
the  guardian  of  the  church,  to  countenance, 
fupport,  and  proted  her  ;  and  of  this  opinion  are 
the  Scots  diffenters,  for  in  facl  they  are  not  dif- 
fenters in  the  true  fenfe,  but  only  murmuring 
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for  want  of  eftabllfliment,  and  that  the  king  will 
not  be  fubjecl  to  their  di«5late3  with  regard  to 
rehgion.  Eftablifhing  a  church  means  beftow- 
ing  a  part  of  the  public  or  civil  revenues  on  it 
for  fupport ;  2^/y,  Countenancing  and  prote<ft- 
ing  it,  in  the  adminillration  of  the  doifirine, 
worfliip,  difcipline,  and  government  ;  and  this 
fuppofes  the  magiftrate  to  be  prefent  at  thefe. 
But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  being  l:cad  of 
the  church ;  the  head  direds  and  conducts  all  the 
members  of  the  body  in  their  operations,  and 
communicates  the  vital  fpirits  and  influences,  or 
capacity  of  action.  A  political  head,  as  of  a 
domeftic  or  civil  fociety,  makes  laws,  and  re- 
quires obedience,  that  all  things  be  done  by  his 
order,  and  manages  all  affairs  ;  but  in  this 
right  view  of  headlhip  the  king  is  not  head  of 
that  church  of  which  he  is  a  mem.ber,  no  more 
than  he  is  head  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  for 
he  did  not  compofe  her  articles  of  faith,  though 
he  approved,  and  ratified,  and  eflabliihed  thern, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  true  faith  ;  he  did  not 
compile  her  liturgy,  or  prayer-book,  forms  of 
adminiftring  the  facramients,  kc. :  he  is  indeed 
head  of  the  revenues,  or  falary  he  gives,  to  be- 
ftow  it  on  thofe  that  apply  for  it  ;  but  then  they 
are  fuch  as  the  church  commiffion  to  officiate  in 
it ;  the  king  has  not  fo  much  as  a  vote,  un'ef^ 
he  be  an  eider  or  member  of  the  church,  and 
then  he  votes  or  fpeaks  as  a  member,  and  not  as 
a  magiftrate.  The  moderator,  or  prefident,  con- 
flitutes  the  Scots  aflembly,  and  concludes  it  by 
prayer  ;  and  after  it  is  confiitute,  the  king  con- 
gratulatcs  it,  and  affures  it  of  Lis  countenance 
A  •. 
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and  proteclion,  and  fays  not  a  word  more  un- 
lefs  they  go  beyond  their  province,  to  intermed- 
dle with  flate-afFairs,  and  concert  a  rebellion  ; 
and  when  the  aflembly  is  concluded  and  dilTol- 
ved  by  the  prefidcnt,  he  diimilFes  it,  and  he  and 
thay  mutually  agree  where  to  meet  again;  and 
thous:h  the  church,  bf  which  the  kins  is  a  mem- 
ber,  be  prelatic  in  its  government,  yet  he  did 
not  plan  or  choofe  that  fcheme  ;  for  King  Wil- 
liam was  bred  a  prelbytcrian,  and  only  agreed 
to  ratify  the  mode  the  church  defired  to  have 
eftabliflied. 

But  I  am  neither  defending  nor  condemning 
eftabliflied  churches,  or  the  king*s  connedion 
with  them;  but  even  fuppofe  him  to  be  head  of 
the  church,  and  that  her  courts  fit  down  in  his 
name,  then  he  is  alfo  the  head  of  their  commu- 
nion, and  their  courts  hold  by  him,  and  fit  down 
in  his  name  in  a  fpecial  manner.  For  it  is  by  their 
own  Voluntary  choice,  and  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  call  him  out  if  ihey  pleafe;  for  the  Con- 
fcfiion,  which  they  make  their  ftandard,  was  ra- 
tified, confirmed,  and  edabliflied  by  the  king's 
authority,  and  not  only  auliiorifed  by  him,  but 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  it  is  their  rule 
in  all  their  proceedings :  but  they  may  be  affu- 
red,  that  liturgies  and  confeilions  are  the  idols  of 
the  populace;  and  if  they  would  reject  it,  that 
would  give  their  popularity  the  fatal  blow,  and 
ruin  their  caufe.  And  that  Confeflion  itfelf  gives 
him  more  power  than  he  exercifes,  as  to  call 
fynods,  and  have  every  thing  rightly  conduced 
at  them,  and  all  the  ordinances  rightly  admini- 
ilred  and  fettled  duly,  &c.  Confef.  ch.    xxiii.  §.  3. 
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Rom.  ii.  I.  And,  as  Bofton  obferves,  the 
Confeffion  (hews  the  meaning  of  the  covenants, 
and  was  adapted  to  them  ;  and  the  covenanters, 
/.  c.  the  makers  of  it,  owned  the  king's  author':y, 
even  when  he  oppofed  the  covenant,  as  well  as 
before  he  fwore  it :  fo  they  meant  not  to  own 
no  king  but  one  that  had  taken  the  covenant ; 
fo  that  ch.  xxiii.§.  4.  is  not  meant  of  an  unco- 
venanted  land  ;  and,  as  Bofton  adds,  let  them 
blufh  to  fay  they  agree  with  the  reformation 
periods  and  the  martyrs ;  they  make  them  die 
like  fools,  not  knowing  for  what  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  they  can  claim  no  kindred  to  them. 

Their  objedlions  to  fads  being  appointed  by 
the  civil  magiltrate  are  refuted  by  exprefs  fcrip- 
ture  ;  where  Vi'e  fmd  examples  and  authcrltyfor 
falls  appointed  by  kings,  2  Chron.  xx.  3. 
Jonah  iii.  5.  obferved  by  their  fubjefts,  by  fa- 
milies, Zech.  xii.  12.  viii.  39.  and  by  individual 
perfons,  Dan.  ix.  3.  A6ls,  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  If  a 
mafter  of  a  family  has  a  right  to  call  out  the  fa- 
mily to  defend  and  preferve  the  houfe  when  at- 
tacked by  robbers,  or  on  fire,  a  king  has  the 
fame  right  to  call  the  fubjeds  to  the  befi:  means 
of  defence,  which  is  fafting  and  prayer  ;  and  it 
is  breaking  the  fifth  command  to  difobey  the 
king's  authority. 

Another  objeftion  to  the  church  is,  that  her 
paftors  come  in  by  the  patron,  and  not  by  the 
door,  /.  e.  the  choice  of  the  people.  I  took  no- 
tice of  the  true  way  of  planting  churches  before; 
and  have  only  to  obferve,  that  the  blame  of  any 
mifconduct  on  that  head  is  unjufily  laid  on  the 
patron  j  he  only  gives  a  title  to  the  beneficence 
A  a  2 
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beftowed  on  that  church  when  he  founded  it, 
and  cannot  give  it  to  any  butfuch  as  the  church- 
officers  pleale,  /.  e.  fuch  as  they  declare  quali- 
fied for  both  the  office  and  the  place  ;  when 
they  licence,  or  put  in  orders,  they  declare  their 
licentiates  qaalified  to  labour  in  any  part  of  the 
vineyard  where  they  can  get  a  maijitainance,  or  a 
bond  of  fecurity  for  it.  And  indeed  if  they  were 
perfeclly  attentive,  they  would  put  none  into 
orders  but  men  of  abihty  and  morality,  or  of 
parts,  learning,  and  piety,  that  none  could  oppofe; 
but  indeed  they  have  often  no  fcnfe  of  fliaine, 
in  oppofing  the  greateft;  and  beft  of  men,  whom 
their  church-officers  or  fpiritual  guides  appoint 
them,  but  will  prefer  the  one  that  is  longed 
and  loudefl.  One  of  the  few,  fenfible,  and  judici- 
ous, having  heard  fuch  an  one  in  a  certain  fee- 
tary,  who  had  that  falfe  popularity,  faid  he  was 
only  a  mole  catcher,  as  he  gained  only  the 
applauf<?  of  the  we^k  and  ignorant,  or  the  whim- 
fical. 

Creeds,  liturgies,  confeffions,  prelacy,  patron- 
age, were  all  well  defigned  at  firfl ;  the  three 
former,  to  maintain  foundncfs  or  unity  in  doc- 
trine ;  ihe  fourth,  to  qiaintain  unity  in  commu- 
iiion  ;  and  the  laft,  to  fupport  religion.  My  plan 
forbids  me  to  detain  to  go  through  all  the 
objections  which  thcfe  parties  h?.ve  to  the 
church.  I  (hall  now  be  very  brief;  1  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  they  are  moftly  grofs  miltakes,  as  that 
of  the  reformed  prefl^ytery  aflerting  twice  in  their 
teftimony,  that  the  church  of  England  is  idola- 
trous,  which  is  fo  manifefl  a  midake,  that  every 
one  may  fee  it.     It  is  obferved,  that  an  iU-tem,- 
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pereu  zeal  runs  through  many  of  tl-eir  writings 
and  difcourfes,  that  their  zeal  is  hot,  but  their 
charity  cold,  John  xiii.  35.  Each  of  the  parties 
are  divided,  and  they  condemn  one  another  with 
as  much  bitternefs  as  they  do  any  elfe,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  they  differ  about ; 
the  fird  party  differ  in  their  opinion  about  uni- 
verfal  redemption,  but  1  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  they  have  any  adequate  ideas  about 
their  difference  ;  they  did  not  go  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  other,  having  profited  from  their  fa- 
tal example.  Ihe  Seceders  divided  firfl  into 
Burghers  and  Antiburghers  ;  and  the  latter  de-  t^ 
livered  the  former  to  Satan,  and  the  fon  the  fa-^'^ 
ther.  The  niofl  horrid  conduct  among  Chriffians 
of  the  fame  doctrine  and  communion  !  unparal- 
leled tyranny  i  This  v/as  a  mofl:  terrible. rebuke 
in  providence  to  the  author  of  that  party,  being 
from  the  party  he  formed,  and  his  own  fon  ; 
hov/ever,  he  vv'as  more  moderate  after  that  j  and 
the  difference  was  about  nobody  knows  well 
what ;  for  a  Burgefs  oath  requires  only  to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  (late,  and  government ;  and  all  that  own 
government,  as  they  both  do,  admit  that.  There 
are  only  a  few  towns  that  can  be  excepted, 
where  the  Burgefs  oath  has  abfurdly  a  religi- 
ous claufe  concerning  the  eftablifhed  religion  ; 
but  then  they  had  only  to  keep  cut  of  ihefe  few 
towns,  and  many  of  the  Antiburgh.crs  are 
Burgeffes  in  cities.  Thus  the  Ancilurghers  de- 
generated from  the  teftimony,  and  the  principal 
authors  of  the  party,  and  alfo  inflicled  cenfure 
on  the  other,  as  if  they  had  done  it,  and  one  net 
A  a  3 
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adequate  to  any  ordinary  crime,  but  only  to 
fundamental  error,  or  grols  immorality  ;  which 
fhews  they  were  only  moved  to  it  by  an  evil 
genius.    1  he  curfe  caufclefs  falls  on  the  head  of 
him  that  uttered  it.     But  the  greater  part  of 
them  now  fee  the  abfurdity  of  it.  'Ihe  report  that 
the  other  party  dehvered  them  again  to  the  de- 
vil, as  they  had  done  them  to  Satan,  fo  that  they 
are  as  much  allied  as  before,  is  groundlefs  ;  their 
fentiments  feem  to  be^,  that  they  muft  feparate 
from  all  that  they  ditfer  from  in  opinion  abou^t 
any  thing  ;  but  on  this  principle  there  can  be 
no  fociety,  except  on  the  PopiOi  plan,  in  which 
plan  all  mud  think  as  the  Pope  does,  and  make 
him  their  infallible  rule,  to  yield  implicit  or  blind 
belief  and  obedience  to  him,  and  make  no  ufe 
of  their  own  judgement,  or  excrcife  their  rea- 
fon  to  think  for  themfelves,  as  they  have  no 
right  or  liberty  to  do  fo.     For  two  are  the  few- 
ell  that  can  make  a  fociety,  and  there  are  not 
two  that  think  alike  on  all  points,   or  fcarely  on 
any  ;  mens  opinions  and  fentiments  vary  ftrange- 
ly,  like  their  faces  ;  however,  on  this  principle 
they  forfake  the  communion  of  all  faints,  con- 
trary to.  the  Confefljon.  chap.  xxvi.  §.  2.  "  Saint;^ 
by  profeffion  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fel- 
lowfl-iip  and  communion  in  the  worfhip  of  God  ; 
which  communion,  as   God   offers  opportunity, 
is  to  be  extended  to  all  that  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jefus.'*     But  they  will  rather  neglect 
the  public   worfhip,  and  ordinances   God  hath 
iippointed,  as  means  of  falvation,  than  do  this, 
contrary  to  Heb.  x.  24.  Nor  is  it  an  excufe,  that 
t^liey  may  do  their  beft  at  heme,  or  in  private- 


meetings,  as  that  is  to  negled  God*s  appo'inS- 
ment,  and  chufe  their  own  way,  which  cannot 
have  his  prefence  or  bleffing.  But  this  conduct 
rather  feems  to  intimate,  that  each  of  them  think 
they  are  the  only  church,  and  that  there  are  no 
faints  out  of  their  communion,  as  the  Donatifts 
did  of  old,  and  the  Papifts  flill  do  ;  and  fome  of 
them  exprefs  thus  much,  though  others  have 
more  charity,  and  allow  that  there  are  both  mi- 
nillers  and  Chriftians  that  are  faints,  in  other 
communions ;  and  that  they  have  even  a  right 
to  receive  the  folemn  ordinances  in  their  own 
way,  but  not  with  them  ;  and  this  is  faying. 
Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou ;  which  fhews 
lefs  humility,  and  more  fpiritual  pride  ;  and  they 
condemn  the  Relief  for  keeping  promifcuous 
communion,  becaufe  they  keep  communion  uitii 
all  whom  they  are  obliged  in  cliarity  to  think 
Ghrifi:  keeps  communion  with  ;  but  then  iliis 
condemnation  falls  ultimately  on  Chrifl  for 
keeping  fuch  promifcuous  communion,  for  they 
only  follow  his  example  here.  But,  fays  Bofton, 
I  will  follow  Chriil  to  the  fynagogue,  and  be 
ftrider  than  they  who  fcruple  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  for  the  nearer  I  am  to  him,  the  flrifter 
1  am,  as  he  is  the  rule. 

This  condud-  is,  in  facl,  excommunicating  all 
others,  and  making  all  churches  fynagogues  of 
Satan,  or  making  new  laws  for  God's  houfcj 
and  terms  of  communion  ftrifter  than  his,  viz. 
their  covenants  and  tedimonies,  &c.  and  thus 
afiuming  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  thus  ffraitening  the  door  of  God's 
h.oufe,  and  ihiuting  out  Jiis  children  from  the 
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provifion  of  it.  Nothing  Oiould  be  a  term  of 
communion  but  what  is  effential  to  falvation  ; 
the  doors  of  the  church  fhould  be  as  wide  as- 
thofe  of  heaven.  For  any  to  wander  from  their 
own  communion  when  they  have  ordinances  dif- 
penfed  in  it,  is  an  impious  curiofity,  unlefs  it  be 
once  or  twice  for  trial,  i  Theflf.  v.  21.  and  fliews 
they  have  neither  reafon  nor  religion  ;  for  if 
they  think  another  party  better  than  their  own, 
why  do  they  not  join  it  ?  if  they  do  not  think  it 
better,  why  do  they  leave  their  own  to  go  to  it  ? 
lie  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  fea,  driven 
with  the  wind,  and  tolled  ;  and  let  not  that  man 
think  he  fliail  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord,  fays 
the  apoftle. 

The  apoftle  Paul,  as  Boflon  obferves,  interpo- 
fes  the  authority  of  Chrift,  i  Cor.  i.  i  o.  who 
enjoined  peace  and  brotherly  love  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers whom  he  will'  own  as  his.  The  church 
of  Corinth  was  then  bleeding  ef  the  wounds,  not 
given  her  by  avowed  enemies,  but  by  profelTed 
friends.  He  that  iheddeth  man's  blood  by  man 
fnali  his  blood  be  ihed  ;  but  he  that  flicddeth  the 
blood  of  his  mother  church,  a  parricide,  and  oi 
the  church  of  God,  by  God  fhall  his  blood  be 
ilied.  Schifm,  fedition,  herefy,  and  profanenefs, 
go  together,  as  in  Corah  and  the  ten  tribes.  Er- 
ror, and  immorality,  and  fuperflition  are  difeafes 
in  the  body,  but  fchifm  is  the  deifruftion  of  it. 
Though  there  were  fundamental  errors,  grofs 
immorality,  and  fymbolizing  with  idolaters  at 
Corinth,  yet  fchifm  is  the  firft  thing  blamed  by 
the  apoftle.  They  who  have  mofl:  of  the  Spirit 
of  Chrift  are  moft  for  peace  and  unity,  Eph,  iv.3. 
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The  pretence  to  ftri(flners  gives  rife  to  fchlfm. 
Thus  the  Pharifees  were  flrider  than  Chrift,  and 
the  falfe  aportles  at  Galatia  than  Paul.  Separa- 
tion is  fmful,  if  communion  can  be  kept  without 
fm.     See  Rutlierford's  Peaceable  Plea. 

Ringleaders  of  fchifm,  like  the  Galatian  teach- 
ers, afways  level  at  the  ambaliadors  of  Chrift, 
to  mar  their  labours,  and  fcatter  iheir  flocks  ; 
and  they  that  any  vay  countenance  fuch,  bid 
them  God's  fpced,  and  thereby  are  partakers  of 
their  evil  deeds,, fays  Bofton.  Every  matter  is 
not  a  fufHcient  reafon  to  breed  divifion  in  a  fa- 
mily, to  feparate  the  neareft  relations,  or  to  caufe 
lebeliion  in  a  (late,  much  lefs  divifion  in  a  church. 
The  fpirit  of  Satan  is  a  fpirit  of  difcord  and  divi- 
fion. The  rule  is.  Separate  from  the  faults  of 
ChriPcians  and  corruptions  of  any  church,  but 
not  from  the  ordinal nces  of  Chrift  and  the  com- 
munion of  faints  ;  for  Chrift  will  forfake  fuch  as 
forfake  his  ambafladors  and  his  faints.  Separate 
.from  them  where  they  are  wrong,  but  not  where 
they  are  right.  But  it  is  a  contradiction  to  join 
in  family-worftiip  and  not  in  public  worfhip, 
when  they  are  the  fame  people,  but  only  a  fmall- 
er  number,  and  the  fame  w-ay  of  worfliip.  It  is 
one  thing  to  diflent  from  an  eflabliftied  church, 
and  another  thing  to  feparate  from  the  commu- 
nion of  all  iaints.  Difienters  may  be  of  great 
ufe,  as  a  means  to  prevent  an  cftabliflied  church 
from  falling  into  total  defection  and  corruption. 
The  Englilh  Preft^yterians  and  Independents  de- 
fired  to  have  their  differences  and  contentions 
buried  in  oblivion  at  the  revolution,  and  to  be 
termed  United  Brethren  j  and  it  i§  to  be  hope4 
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the  Scots  ones  will  foon  do  fo  too,  as  they  dif- 
fer much  Icfs  ;  and  feme  of  thefe  two  parties  are 
turning  more  moderate,  and  tending  to  it ;  and 
though  they  have  great  blunders,  yet  they  want 
not  properties,  as  both  niinifters  and  people  are 
more  laborious  and  diligent  in  the  exercife  ol 
religion  than  many  others. 

It  is  a  complaint,  that  DifTenters  are  more  hy- 
pocritical, or  prone  to  cover  their  vices  with  at 
mafk  of  religion  than  others  ;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  that  way,  unlefs  their  principles 
and  doctrines  tend  to  the  Solifidian,  libertine,  and 
Antinomian  (ides  ;  for  thofe  who  want  to  put 
on  a  maik  of  relicrion  to  cheat  and  deceive,  will 
doubtiefs  join  the  party  that  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ftrifteft  or  befl.  See  Webftcr*s  letter  to 
M'Millan,  Durham  on  the  fcandal  of  Schifm, 
Rutherford's  Peaceable  Plea,  &c. 

t^^  The  lafl  fe£l  we  {hall  confider  is  one  fprung 
out  of  the  bofom  of  the  church  of  England  call- 
ed Methodifts ;  but  it  is  rather  a  religious  focie- 
ty  than  a  fed.  The  founder  of  it  was  Mr  White-i 
field,  a  great  and  good  man,  who  propagated 
Chriftianity  at  home  and  abroad.  The  rife  of; 
this  party  was  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  fore^ 
mentioned  in  Scotland.  There  is  another  party 
of  them,  the  followers  of  Mr  Wc£ley,whofe  prin- 
ciples are  more  doubtful.  His  followers  are  nu- 
merous, and  are  members  of  cflabliflied  church- 
es, and  attend  them  regularly,  and  meet  for  theiri 
religious  fervices  at  other  times  of  the  day.  But 
they  dilfer  from  other  religious  ^cieties  in  this, 
that  they  have  fome  who  preach  to  them,  but  dc 
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not  difpenfe  the  facraments,  as  they  receive  thefe 
in  the  churches.  They  have  fome  pecuharities, 
as  love-feafts,  and  relate  their  experiences  to  one 
another  ;  and,  hke  the  Moravians,  pretend  per- 
fe^lion,  and  have  other  whimfical  notions,  and 
heretical  opinions.  See  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  them  in  an  appendix  to  a  fermon  on 
the  improvement  to  be  made  of  religious  divi- 
fions,  by  the  ingenious  and  pious  Mr  Martin. 

They  are  very  devout  and  peaceable,  and 
zealous  for  reviving  vital  religion,  as  the  zeal 
of  many  of  the  Englilh  diifenters  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  their  anceflors,  fmce  herefies,  and 
more  conformity  to  the  modes  of  the  church 
are  got  in  among  them  ;  and  their  inter  eft,  to- 
gether with  that  of  religion,  is  on  the  decline. 
There  are  fome  other  herelies  and  feds  which 
are  entirely  whimfical,  ©r  enthufiaflic,  and  are 
well  known  in  tlieir  refpective  places,  whom  it 
is  better  to  pafsover  than  mention,  to  be  known 
elfe where.  They  are  fimilar  to  fome  which  ap- 
peared, in  former  times,  that  fpeedily  fprung  up, 
and  fuddpnly  difappeared,  whofe  names  we  fliall 
[  alfo  pafs  over  in  filence. 

We  proceed  now  in  the  lafl  place,  to  confjder 
the   Antinomian  herefy,  which  is  the  worfl:  of 
all,  as  it  is  a  complication  of  all  others  ;  it  im- 
I  plies,  not  only  wrong  practices,  but  wrong  prin- 
'  ciples,  which  lead  to  thefe  praftices  ;  it  was  the 
[  firfl:  error  both  in  opinion  and  practice  ;   it  im- 
plies what  is  wrong  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
the  dlforders  of  the  mind,  inclinations  and  dif- 
pofitions  i  defires,  appetites,  and  paflions  j  pur- 
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pofcs  and  refolutions,  which  are  virtual  a£lions, 
as  hatred  is  accounted  murder  ;  when  lufl  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  fin,  and  when  fin  is 
finiilied  it  bringeth  forth  death. 

The  law  is  the  rule  or  right  way,  the  plain 
and  flraight  path  ;  the  way  of  virtue  and  holi- 
nefs  is  the  hgnourable  fafe  way  ;  he  that  walks 
uprightly,  walks  fur.ely.  The  way  of  vice  is  a 
dark,  dangerous,  crooked  path  j  iniquity  is  that 
which  is  unequal  -,  fm  is  erring  from  the  mark, 
and  lofing  the  prize.  Tranfgreffion  is  breaking 
the  barriers,  or  going  over  boundaries. 

It  is  argued,  in  favours  and  defence  of  pur- 
fuing  the  objeds  of  the  appetites  and  defires, 
that  it  is  following  nature  to  gratify  its  inclina- 
tions, which  were  defigned  to  be  gratified,  and 
enjoy  their  objedls.  This  is  argued  chiefly  in 
favours  of  the  fenfual  appetites,  but  it  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  all.  The  two  laws  of  animal 
nature  that  man  poffelfes,  in  common  with, the 
brutes,  are  felf  prefervation,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  fpecies  ;  but  the  pradice  of  thefe  is 
to  be  regulated  by  reafon  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
which  the  brutes  have  not.  Therefore  meat 
and  drink  are  to  be  ufed  in  moderation  ;  for  if 
any  ufe  them  to  excefs,  like  the  brutes,  it  tends 
to  deftroy  inileadof  fupporting  nature  ;  for  health 
confiils  in  temperance  alone,  and  life  is  to  be 
hazarded  in  the  defence  of  religion,  liberty,  and 
one's  country.  And  the  pronigation  of  the 
fpecies,  to  continue  the  human  race,  mufl:  be 
fubfervient  to  the  rules  of  good  order  and  focie- 
ty,  and  not  the  iawlefs  irregularities,  and  licen- 
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tioufnefs  of  the  animals,  to  gratify  only  the  ani- 
mal appetites. 

A  conjugal  fociety  mufl:  be  formed,  by  the 
union  of  hufband  and  wife,  for  their  mutual  com- 
fort, and  uniting  their  care  of  their  offspring. 
But  even  the  animals,  in  their  natural  ftate,  that 
are  not  reduced  into  fubjection  to  man,  pair  as 
foon  as  they  are  capable  of  propagation,  and 
live  as  it  were  in  chafle  wedlock,  without  for- 
faking  their  own  mates,  to  adulterize  with  o- 
thers  *  ;  and  a  certain  wood-land  dove  never 
affociates  with  another,  or  enters  into  a  fecond 
wedlock  after  its  mate  dies,  but  flill  deplores  its 
deceafed  mate.  But  if  indulgence  be  pled  for 
one  appetite,  as  following  nature  in  gratifying 
its  requefls,  then  it  may  be  pled  for  every  one, 
as  gluttony,  drunkennefs,  whoredom,  covetouf- 
nefs,  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  deceit,  extortion, 
oppreffion,  &c.  and  fome  are  fo  favage,  as  to  de- 
light in  cruelty  ;  and  then  there  is  no  fafety  for 
either  perfun  orpioperty. 

The  lavs  of  v'rtue  do  not  prohibit  any  en- 
joyment, but  onlv  the  irregular  or  exceflive  pur- 
fuit  of  it,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  individual,  as 
well  as  fociety.  The  matter  of  no  action  is  a  crime, 
but  the  form,  circumllances,  motives,  &c.  con- 
ftitutes  the  crime.  Murder  is  only  the  taking 
away  of  lil^,  but  the  difference  lies  in  taking  it 

*  A  cfrt.tin  kinn-  wculd  make  no  laws  aj^  ainft  a- 
dultery,  as  he  thought  fu^h  a  rhing  could  not  be;  it  be- 
ing needlefi  for  a  man  thit  has  ..  ''.  ,"  his  own,  or 
a  wom.n  :Lai  has  a  huiluiid. 
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away  Innocently,  or  by  accident,  or  in  felf-de- 
fence,  or  lawfully  for  a  crime  ;  which  logicians 
diflinguifli  into  murder,  chance-medley,  and 
man-fiaughter.  Whoredom  is  only  propagating 
the  fpecies,  but  then  it  is  out  of  the  regular  or- 
der of  marriage.  Lying  is  only  uttering  words, 
but  then  they  are  not  juil  or  true.  Covetouf- 
nefs  is  only  defiring  certain  objects,  but  then  they 
are  another's.  No  vice  differs  more  from  ano- 
ther, than  the  fame  vice  does  from  itfclf  in  dif- 
ferent circumftances,  called  aggravations,  as  a- 
gainfl:  knowledge,  &c,  or  by  one  that  fliould  be 
an  example  to  others  of  the  contrary,  as  fupe- 
riors,  parents,  mafters,  teachers,  magiftratcs,  the 
aged,  &c.  ;  what  is  wrong  in  mere  fpeculation 
only  perverts,  but  does  not  pollute  the  mind. 
What  refers  to  practice,  and  efpecially  the  fen- 
fual  vices,  pollute  and  defile  the  mind  as  well  as 
pervert  the  co!idu£l.  Vice  is  a  vile,  loathlome, 
odious,  abominable  thing,  compared  to  the  vilefl 
things,  and  niofi:  loathfome  dlfeafes,  as  the 
plague  and  leprofy  that  excluded  from  fociety  ; 
and  it  is  as  infedious  as  ill  air,  or  poilbnous 
food,  and  to  be  dreaded  accordingly.  Moral 
difeafes  are  mod  infedious.  Virtue  and  vice  are 
oppofite,  as  light  and  darkncfs,  health  and  fick- 
nel's,  order  and  confulion,  yea,  life  and  death. 
Iniquity  changes  the  nature  of  things,  and  turns 
them  upfide  down,  as  order  to  confufion,  light 
to  darknefs,  health  to  ficknefs,  the  beautiful 
frame  of  nature  to  chaos.  It  deceives  by  fair 
appearances  oi  pleafure,  profit,  honour,  and  ad- 
vantage, and  yields  the  contrary,  as  pain,  for- 
row,  lofs,  difgrace,  in  the  end.     Moral  evil  is 
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the  fource  of  all  natural  evil,  as  poverty,  pain, 
dil'eales,  toil,  labour,  forrow,  wars,  flavery, 
death,  &c.  Virtue,  or  religion,  has  the  oppofitc 
cife«5ls ;  it  is  the  foul  of  happinefs ;  it  changes 
forrow  into  joy,  and  gives  light  amidfl  the  dark- 
fome  night,  and  vale  of  death  ;  it  defcends  front 
the  fource  of  perfedion  and  happinefs,  and  moves 
towards  it,  till  it  be  joined  to  it.  The  phiiofo- 
phers  reprefented  fenfualiiy,  ignorance,  and 
vice,  by  death  ;  and  fet  up  cenotaphs,  or  empty 
coffins,  in  the  places  of  them  that  had  dcTerted 
their  academies  ;  and  gave  up  with  learning  and 
virtue.  Religion  converfes  with  God  and  the  hea- 
venly fociety.  The  impreilions  of  piety  and  vir- 
ture  on  the  mind,  are  a  furer  evidence  of  aflu- 
ranceof  the  divine  favour  than  a  revelation  from 
heaven. 

Religion  is  tlie  life,  the  light,  the  health,  and 
happinefs  of  the  foul  in  every  flate  ;  it  is  the 
cement  of  fociety,  the  fupport  of  laws  and  go- 
vernment, the  nurfe  of  liberty,  as  Plato  fays. 
Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  flourifhcd  while  they 
preferved  integrity  and  fidelity.  Abraham  fear- 
ed he  would  lofe  both  his  wife  and  his  life  at 
Gerar,  becaufe  the  fear  of  God  was  not  there* 
The  emperors  of  Rome  coveted  religious  titles 
more  than  civil  ones,  as  pious,  holy,  &c.  Thofe 
that  robbed  even  Heathen  temples  were  vifibly 
punifhed,  as  it  was  an  infult  to  religion,  and 
facred  things  in  general. 

Atheifm  and  anarchy  go  together  ;  therefore 

all  v^ife  dates  reverenced  and  fupported  religion, 

and  the  minifters  of  it.     The  prieflhood  was  fo 

highly  efteemcd,  that  kings  and  emperors  choc- 
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fed  to  be  pricfts :  but  thcfe  h^ppy  effecls  arc 
eminently  the  fruits  of  true  religion.  How  noble 
and  fublime  are  the  rules  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  the  life  of  Chrifl,  compared  with  that 
of  Mahomet,  a  robber,  plunderer,  fenfualiff, 
cruel,  and  favage! 

AW  vices  are  divided  into  fenfual,  which  afli- 
mulate  to  the  brutes,  and  diabolical ;  as  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  revenge,  pride,  cruelty,  &c.  which 
affimulate  to  devils,  and  which  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  purity,  piety,  fobriety,  benevolence,  hu- 
manity, meeknefs,  patience,  refignation.  Some 
vices  yield  neither  profit  nor  pleafure  even  for 
the  prefent;  as  that  monflrousoneof  blafpheming 
the  name  of  God,  taking  it  in  vain  by  profane 
fwearing,  imprecating  curfes  or  damnation,  at 
which  the  devils  tremble,  James  ii.  7,  9.  Exod. 
XX.  7.  The  Heathens  durfl  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  their  great  god  Demiurgos,  left  the  earth 
fhould  tremble,  and  nature  be  removed  from  her 
feat. 

We  fliall  view  Antinomianifm  In  it*  largefl  ex- 
tent, or  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  condud  of  in- 
dividuals, or  contrary  to  the  good  order  and 
welfare  of  tbciety,  the  laws  of  juflice,  integrity, 
liberty,  charity,  peace,  truth,  moderation,  &c. 

It  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  the  practice  of 
virtue  that  conflitutcs  merit,  or  makes  good  men. 
The  Gnoftics  of  old  valued  themfelves  upon 
their  having  a  fublimity  and  fuperiority  of  know- 
ledge, and  thought  they  could  be  faved  thereby 
without  reducing  it  to  pradiee.  Speculative 
knowledge  begets  pride,  which  is  the  moft  un- 
becoming, unreafonable  vice  in  dependent  beings. 
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whofe  life,  and  health,  and  profperity,  depend  on 
a  Power  above.  It  was  the  firfl  and  greateft  er- 
ror. Ip;norance  indeed  is  the  fource  of  it,  and 
of  unbelief  or  infidelity,  and  every  error.  But 
none  can  be  faid  properly  to  know  more  than 
what  they  praiSlife  ;  and  faith  witiicut  works,  or 
the  fruits  of  righteouraefs,  is  alfo  ufcleis;  and  if 
thefe  be  real,  they  produce  all  their  genuine  ef- 
fefts.  To  atb  againd  knowledge  or  light  is  like 
fwallowing  poifon,  knowing  it  will  be  fatal :  and 
Solifidians  or  Libertines  are  no  better,  for  iftheyt%2| 
believe  vice  to  be  dangerous,  why  do  they  prac- 
tife  it  ?  If  they  believe  virtue  the  way  to  internal 
peace  and  eternal  happinefs,  why  do  they  not 
purfue  it  ?  If  they  believe  eternal  mifery  is  the 
eonfequence  of  vice,  why  do  they  not  fly  ic  ? 
Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die. 
Libertinet  give  loofe  reins  to  all  their  evil  in- 
clinations. Faith  without  works  is  a  mere  fan- 
cy, and  no  fai:h  at  all.  It  is  diabolical  doctrine, 
that  the  grcciier  the  finner  the  greater  the  faint ; 
that  the  more  they  fm  the  more  grace  is  magni- 
fied in  pardoning  their  fin.  It  would  make  the 
gofpel  the  miniftration,  and  Chrilf  the  minifltr 
of  fm,  and  overwhelm  the  world  with  wicked- 
nefs. 

■  Temptation  to  fm  is  properly  the  fear  or  feel- 
ing of  fome  evil  or  fuffering,  and  the  dcfire  to 
avoid  it,  or  get  free  of  it,  as  perfecr.rion,  &c. 
This  made  Peter  diileiable  in  time  of  dairi^er  ; 
for  the  allurements  oi  pleafurcs,  riches,  honours, 
&c.  are  not  properly '.r  ftrictly  fuch,  and  they 
who  cannot  refift  thele  could  far  lefs  fuller  evil, 
13b  3 
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rather  than  fm,  or  lofe  all,  Philip,  iii.  8.  for  the 
caufe  of  confcience. 

Agricola,  in  the  i6th  century,  was  the  firfl: 
that  faid  the  fame  things  were  not  fins  in  belie- 
vers that  are  fins  in  others.  There  is  no  atone- 
ment for  the  fm  unto  death,  i  John  iii.  9.  Ho- 
linefs  is  the  health  of  the  foul,  and  the  foul  of 
happinefs.  Moft  of  enthufiaftic  feels  lean  to  the 
Sohfidian  or  Antinomian  fide  in  their  dodrines 
-  and  principles,  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  human 
nature.  But  works  without  faith  or  legalifm  is 
better  than  the  contrary,  as  it  tends  to  the  good 
of  fociety.  The  doctrine  of  abfolute  promifes, 
abfolutions,  and  indulgences,  are  Antinomian  ; 
but  we  fliall  defcend  to  a  few  of  the  particular 
irregularities  and  diforders  contrary  to  the  public 
good,  or  the  welfare  of  fociety. 
M^Si^  iji,  Perfecution  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Chri- 
flian  and  religious  hbcrty.  There  are  four  kindsr 
of  flavery  ;  natural,  which  is  that  of  individual 
perfons ;  moral,  which  is  the  fubjedion  of  reafon 
to  fenfe,  and  the  lower  appetites  of  the  foul ; 
civil,  which  is  that  of  a  people  or  body-politic  to 
a  tyrannical  governor  ;  and  religious,  which  is 
the  being  compelled  by  force  to  forfake  the  true 
religion,  and  the  praftice  of  morality,  and  adopt 
a  falfe  one,  as  idolatry,  &c.  Perfecution  is  the 
Mioft  unreafonable,  abfurd  thing  in  nature  ;  for 
no  tortures  can  make  one  believe  felf-cvident 
abfurdities,  contrary  to  reafon  and  the  common 
I'enfe  of  mankind,  as  tranfubftantiation,  that' 
creatures  and  artificial  workmanfliip  are  gods,  or 
that  a  part  of  any  thing  is  equal  to  the  whole  of 
it,  and  that  two  and  Uirec  are  more  or  Icfs  than. 
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five.  They  may  make  men  to  diflemble  and  hy- 
pocrife,  but  they  can  no  more  change  their  mind 
than  their  body  :  It  is  ading  like  the  tyrant  Pro- 
cruftes,  and  is  Antichriftian  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree, and  the  utmoft  degree  of  human  wicked- 
nefs. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  ckufe  his  religion, 
as  well  as  the  food  that  fuits  him.  Reafon,  ar- 
gument, and  inftruclion,  are  the  way  to  convince 
them  that  are  wrong,  and  to  propagate  true  re- 
ligion, and  not  fire  and  fword.  Moreover,  thefe 
cannot  reach  the  mind,  which  is  the  fubjed  of 
religion,  though  they  may  diflort  the  body.  Ar- 
ticles of  faith  and  modes  of  worfhip,  if  not  ido- 
latrous,  are  not  fubje£l  to  civil  laws,  or  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  magiftrate  ;  it  is  not 
principles  but  practices  that  come  under  his  ju- 
rifdidion  ;  unlefs  they  be  Atheillical  or  Antino- 
mian  principles,  that  lead  to  bad  adlions,  and 
are  virtually  fuch.  It  is  the  mod  unreafonable 
thing  in  nature,  to  make  one  fuffer  in  perfon  or 
property  that  does  hurt  to  no  body.  If  peo- 
ple's religion  is  wrong  it  hurts  only  themfelves  ; 
and  perfecutors  not  only  put  martyrs  to  death, 
but  ufually  tortured  them  in  the  mofl:  barbarous 
manner  ;  and  the  profeflbrs  of  all  religions  have 
peiTecuted,  but  the  Quakers  ;  but  there  is  no  di- 
vine authority  for  it,  and  no  divine  religion  was 
ordained  to  be  propagated  by  it,  2  Cor.  x.  4. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
when  they  held  fome  neighbouring  people  in 
fubjeiSlion  to  them,  did  not  compel  them  to  be- 
come Jews,  but  only  levied  a  tax  on  them,  as 
^nquered  fubje^s.    And  Chriftianity  was  pros 
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pagatcd,  not  like  Mahometanifm,  with  fire  and 
I'word,  or  by  force,  but  by  argument,  Sec. ;  and 
though  the  apoftles,  and  numerous  mukitudes  of 
converts,    as   3000  and   5000,  &c.   could  have 
muftered  up  a  body,  and  by  miracles,  like  Jofhua, 
carried    all^  before  them  ;  they  could  thus  have 
conquered,  and  compelled  all  the  world  by  force 
and  perfecution,  as  Mahomet   did,  to  fubmit  to 
them,  if  fucli  had  been  the  genius  of  religion.  But 
inftead  of   that,  they    did  not  even  ufe  felf-de- 
fence.  but  paffive  obedience,  and  nonrefiflance, 
fuffering  patiently.    This  irrational  Anti-chriftian 
madnefs  the -world-  is  now  rid  of,  as  there  is  no 
public  periecution  at  prefent.     Papifts  and  Ma- 
hometans tolerate  other  religions.  If  the  religion, 
of  any   leads  them  to  rebellion,  or  any  diforder 
in  fociety,  then  it  is  not  perfecution,  but   civil 
punifliment  that  is  inflicled.    Chriftianity  could 
not  be  fupprelled  by  perfecution,  but  increafed 
by  it ;  fo  that  it  needs  not  the  fupport  of  world- 
ly  powers   to  involve  it  with  politics,  as  a  flate 
religion,  John  xviii.  ^6.  ;   but  yet  in  this  refped; 
it  will  be  the  fupport  of  a  (late,  if  pradlifed. 

id/y.  Next  to  perfecution,  fiavery  is  the  mofl 
unreafonable,  cruel,  wicked  tiling,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  liberty.  It  is  mofl:  unjuft  for  ration- 
al beings  to  deprive  their  fcllow-men  of  their 
natural  right,  and  compell  them  by  force  and 
and  violence  to  what  is  unreafonable  and  un- 
juft, or  contrary  to  natural  liberty  ;  and  exercife 
oppreflion,  cruelty,  and  favage  barbarity;  which 
is  contrary  to  reafon  and  religion,  and  fuch 
horrid  wickcdnefs,  that  none  poiltfred  of  huma- 
nity, or  that  is  entitled  to  the  denomination  o£ 
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man  could  do,  much  lefs  any  good  man.  It  is 
worfe  than  murder,  for  it  is  a  lingring  living 
death  !  Liberty  is  dearer  tlian  life,  and  flavery 
worfe  than  death.  It  is  hideous  to  drag  out  fuch 
a  miierable  life,  under  the  abnbiute; tyrannical 
power  of  another  ;  and  p v  ticulaily  to  hhider 
them  of  the  means  of  lulvaticn,  or  the  liii-  to 
come ;  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  that  they 
may  not  obtain  liberty,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Chriftians  and  Mahometans,  that  make  fliives  of 
none  of  their  own  religion.  The  Britiih  civil 
laws  and  government  are  truly  reafonable  and 
Chriftian  in  this  rcfpett,  as  they  admit  not  of 
flavery.  How  glorious  is  it  to  be  a  land  of  liber- 
ty, and  to  fet  men  free  from  bondage  and  fla- 
very !  To  buy  and  fell  our  fellow  men,  or  ration- 
al creatures  like  beafls  and  hold  them  under 
barbarous  oppreflion  and  ignorance,  is  deftroy- 
ing  both  foul  and  body,  and  fuch  will  be  punifh- 
ed  accordingly.  Rev.  xxii.  i  2. 
.  3<i//,  Wars  are  contrary  to  the  gofpel  of  peace, 
i.  e,  the  haws  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  the 
Prince  of  peace  ;  the  Mefliah,  who  was  peace  it- 
fclf,  and  came  to  make  peace.  Whoever  want- 
tonly  proclaims  war,  or  engages  in  it  unnecef- 
farily,  thereby  renounces  Chriftianity. 

Self-defence  is  the  firft  law  of  nature,  and 
when  our  perfons  or  properties  are  attacked,  it 
is  lawful  to  defend  them ;  contrary  the  princi- 
ple of  Quakers,  who  reject  felf  defence  as  they 
do  the  means  of  knowledge  ;  though  the  pro- 
phets that  had  infpiration  ufed  them,  as  they 
had  fchools,  and  Daniel  read  and  learned  by 
books,  chap.  ix.  vcr.  2.  Pfal.  cxix.  97.    But 
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whoever  gives  occafion  to  the  war,  commits  as 
many  murders  as  there  are  perlbns  die  in  it  ; 
and  if  they  who  are  employed  carrying  it  on  en- 
gage in  it,  not  from  the  motives  of  defending 
their  country,  liberty,  property,  hfe,&c.;  but  for  a 
bufinefs,  and  wifh  not  to  have  peace,  and  pre-  • 
vent  llaughters,  but  to  multiply  them,  commit 
as  many  murders  as  they  oecafion  deaths,  &c. 
^//w'  Athiyi  Duelling  is  the  moft  outrageous  mad- 
'—^nefs,  and  daring  prefumptuous  wickednefs,  to 
rufli  into  the  prefence  of  God  and  eternity  in  a 
furious  ftate  of  v^^rath  and  revenge  like  devils  ; 
and  thus  to  plunge  into  eternal  lire  and  dark- 
nefs,  in  the  infernal  regions  with  them.  It  is 
argued,  that  honour  requires  it,  and  courage  is 
displayed  in  it ;  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary  :  true 
honour  confifts  only  with  the  rules  of  virtue  and 
religion;  and  murder  is  no  virtue,  much  lefs  felf* 
murder.  But  the  greatcfl  bafenefs  and  meannefsi 
None  has  a  right  to  take  away  life  but  he  that 
gave  it,  except  in  fclf-defence,  which  is  the  cafe 
in  lawful  war  ;  and  that  of  criminals,  is  the  de- 
fence of  fociety,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  power 
and  right  that  a  fovereign  magiftratc  or  gover^* 
nor  has.  ; 

Honour  is  a  fenfe  of  intereft  and  dignity,  to 
fupport  liberty,  life,  and  property ;  and  true 
courage  can  brave  and  bid  defiance  to  mean  in- 
fults  as  below  notice  ;  and  the  negleft  or  filent 
contempt  of  things  that  injure  not  perfon,  cha- 
racter, or  intereft,  which  are  punifhable  by  law^ 
is  the  greateft  courage  and  vidlory.  Rage  andf 
revenge,  foolifhly  expofmg  a  life  tliat  God  gave, 
is  a  madnefs  j  it  is  low  and  bafe,  and  like  the 
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3eafts  of  prey.  Its  great  to  overlook  and  forgive.  - 
R.evenge  we  ilill  do  find,  the  weakeft  palTion  of 
1  feeble  mind. 

c,thl)>^  Divination,  /.  e.  fortune  -  telling,  ov^uv^i 
roothfayir.pf,  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  piety,  and 
imply  a  diftrufl  in  providence  ;  not  waiting  pa- 
:iently  to  fee  what  providence  will  bring  to  pafs: 
it  is  a  falfe  pretence  to  prophecy,  and  diabolical 
lying,  like  the  heathen  oracies  of  old.  See  on 
Deifm.  .As  alio  Legerdemain,  or  Witchcraft,  /'.  c, 
a  fpecious,  but  faife  fhew  of  miracles;  being  cer- 
tain tricks  done  by  fecret  arts,  or  flight  of  hand; 
which  idolaters  of  old  pradlifed  to  lead  people 
from  the  true  God  to  falfe  ones,  pretending  they 
did  thefe  by  the  power  of  their  gods,  for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  witchcraft  in  fcripturc,  and  of 
the  original  words. 

Among  other  nations  it  fignified  the  art  of 
fecretly  conveying  poifon  by  meat,  cloatnes,  &c. 
The  modern  notions  ofinfiitting  torments  at  a 
diftance,  and  of  changing  their  ihapes  to  that  of 
other  creatures,  and  transferring  fecretly  the 
good  of  their  commodities,  are  abfurd  ;  they 
and  the  devil  could  as  well  create  as  transform 
a  creature. 

,  Thefe  and  the  dovStrine  of  apparitions, 
ghofts,  fairies,  &c.  are  contrary  to  reafon,  philo- 
ibphy,  and  common  fenfe,  and  trouble  no  phi. 
lofophers  or  wife  men  ;  though  they  are  flill  very 
troublefome  to  other?,  and  perhaps  will  .be  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  rhey  were  propagated  by 
[mercenary  beings,  who  devifed  and  publiihed 
fuch  notions  that  alarm  tlie  weak,  for  gain. 

Games  of  cliance  and  lottery  are  alfo  impious. 
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as  they  arc  an  appeal  to  the  Deity  to  decide  the 
matter,  which  is  hke  taking  his  name  in  vain  in 
common  converfation.  The  philofopher*s  rule 
is.  Never  appeal  to  a  God  for  a  trifle,  or  make  a 
God  appear,  but  for  a  matter  worthy  of  a  God. 
iSee  Monfieur  Placette  fur  les  jeux  d*  hazard,  & 
la  morale  chretienne. 
ccrty  6thly,  Luxury  and  felfiihnefs  are  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  temperance  and  moderation ;  bene- 
volence and  hberality,  generofity,  charity,  &c. 
Thus,  the  covetous  and  rich  amafs  treafure,  and 
expend  it  in  extravagance  and  vanity;  as  in  fump- 
tuous  living,  furniture,  drefs,  aftd  equipage ; 
ufing  fine  commodities,  and  many  varieties  of 
meats  and  drinks ;  and  thus  arc  loaded  with  fu- 
perfluities,  while  others,  want  the  oommon  necef- 
faries,  and  pine  in  hunger,  thirft,  and  cold,  or 
are  opprefTed  with  hard  labour  and  painful  toil. 
Some  wear  gaudy  apparel,  while  others  arc  cloa- 
thed  in  rags. 

A  community  of  goods,  indeed,  would  encou- 
rage the  flothful  and  extravagant,  and  prevent 
induftry.  The  cafe  was  different  with  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  times  of  perfccution,  and  the  Spartan 
ftate,  <b'c.  But  for  fome  to  abound  in  wealth, 
yea,  and  be  encumbered  with  luxury  and  fuper- 
flultvi,  to  feaft  till  they  are  a  burden  to  themfelves 
with  corpulency,  and  out  of  fhape,  is  Hiameful ; 
and  to  monopolize  their  v.-ealth,  and  not  com- 
municate liberally  to  the  necellitirs  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  is  dire-^^ly  conira'-y  to  the  great  laws 
of  love,  piry,  coinpaffion,  <6v.  and  fncw  a  cruel 
hardnefs  of  heart,  tnat  cannot  f.^el  another's  wo, 
or  relieve  them  from  ii ;  but  initcad  of  being 
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pitied,  the  poor  are  only  defpifed,  as  the  Spe£la- 
tor  obferves,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  be  poor,  or 
as  if  riches  were  a  virtue  and  poverty  a  vice. 
The  moft  worthlefs  wretch  is  ca»-eiTed  if  he  be 
rich,  and  the  mod  deferving  defpifed  if  he  be 
poor,  whereas  poverty  is  no  body's  choice  but 
enthufiaft's.  This  condu6t  is  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  great  Author  of  all,  and  ingra- 
titude for  his  goodnefs  ;  it  is  injuflice  to  their 
brethren,  children  of  the  fame  common  parent. 
Nature  produces  enough  of  provision  for  all  her 
children,  bat  fome  rob  others  of  their  fliare  ; 
thefe  think  what  they  poffefs  is  their  own,  and 
that  they  may  do  w^hat  they  will  with  it,  and 
fpend  it,  not  only  in  vanity,  luxury,  fuperfluity, 
&c.  but  in  grofs  wickednefs,  as  drunkennefs, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  lufts  ;  and  become 
like  beads  or  devils,  as  the  concupifcible  or  ir- 
rafcible  appetites  are  gratified,  and  the  fenfual  or 
diabolic  vices  pradifed.  But  they  are  only  Rew- 
ards of  what  they  poflefs  for  the  good  of  others, 
Pfal.  xxiv.  I.  Ixxv.  6, — 9.  and  muft  give  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

To  give  to  the  poor  is  to  return  it  to  th(*  Au- 
thor, or  lend  to  the  Lord,  and  fend  bills  of  ex- 
change to  heaven,  as  a  certain  author  expreffes 
it,  and  death  will  deprive  them  of  all,  Pfal.  xlix. 
17.  The  Heathens  faid,  that  all  the  poor  and 
ilrangers  were  fent  from  Jupiter  with  a  commif- 
fion  to  get  a  portion  of  the  goods  he  entrufted 
to  the  rich  ;  that  their  neceffity  was  their  com- 
miffion.  The  two  chief  Chriflian  virtues  are 
hofpitality  to  flrangers,  and  charity  to  the  needy; 
and  none  can  be  poiTeiTed  of  real  piety  that  want 
C  c 
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thefe  fruits  of  it,  i  John  iii.  17.  The  neglcAing 
to  do  good  when  in  our  power,  involves'  us  in 
the  guilt  of  the  oppofite  evil,  which  we  had  in 
our  power  to  prevent,  and  did  not.  It  is  the 
bleffing  of  providence  that  makes  to  profper, 
Deut.  viii.  18.  and  the  curfe  blafts  all  our  en- 
deavours. They  ad  directly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  that  re- 
lieve not  the  diftreffed;  and  are  neither  men  nor 
Chriftians,  having  forfeited  a  title  to  both.  The 
apoflle  does  not  fay,  How  dwelleth  the  love  of 
his  brother  in  him  that  hath  no  bowels  of  com- 
pailion,  but,  How  dwells  the  love  of  God  in  him ; ; 
left  he  might  perhaps  have  thought  he  had  the 
love  of  God,  though  he  had  not  brotherly  love, 
John  iv.  2i.  iii.  17. 

How  great  is  the  promife  and  encouragement 
to  the  feeling  heart  and  liberal  hand  !  Pfal.  xli. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  ftrong.  It 
is  Ihameful  to  fee  many  have  over-much,  and 
others  not  enough  to  fupply  their  neceflities.  God 
lias  given  fome  riches^  in  order  to  exercife  the 
virtue  of  liberality,  charity,  &c.  and  others  are 
poor,  that  they  may  exercife  patience.  If  all 
that  have  enough  and  to  fpare,  befidcs  furnifh 
ing  themfclves  with  necelTary  things,  would  fup 
.ply  the  needy  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  their  knowletlge  and  a- 
bility,  then  they  might  all  be  relieved  and  fup* 
plied. 

A  certain  good  man,  a  citizen  of  the  world.' 
tifed  to  eat  his  meds  with  ill  relifii,  confidering 
how  i.iany  were  in  want,  and,  with  the  moft  fen- 
fible  pleafurc,  imparted  a  Ihare  to. any  at  hand. 
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"jThe  poet  expreflfes  himfelf  in  a  moving  manner 
)n  this  fubjed  : 

Ah!  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud,  <&c. 
Thomfon's  Winter,  1.  385. 

It  is  the  highcft  pleafure  to  do  a  good  office,- 

I|ob  xxix.  XXX.  xxxi.  chapters,  and  it  is  Godlike 
fo  relieve  the  dillre.fled.  Job  could  not  eat  his- 
niorfel  alone,  but  gave  a  part  thereof  to  the  needy. 
Glorious  promifes  are  made  to  llich  ;  and  wealth 
iDtherwife  is  a  curfe,  Luke  xvi.  19.  With-hold- 
ing  the  needy *s  portion  is  covetoufnefs,  theft,. 
and  robbery.  Ihe  favour  of  heaven  will  finile 
upon  the  merciful,  fweeten  their  enjoyments^ 
increafe  their  fubflance,  and  blefs  their  pofterity  ;. 
and  otherwife,  the  frowns  and  curfe  of  heaven 
will  embitter  their  enjoyments,  and  blaft  their 
fubflance.  In  the  body-politic  every  member, 
fhould  feel  or  fuiFer  with,  and  relieve  another,  as 
in  the  natural  body,  if  it  be  not  benumbed.  ^ 

yth/y,  Idlenefs  is  contrary  to  thelaw  of  indufl*'-^^?!^ 
I  ry.  Every  member  of  fociety  ought  to  have  fome 
calling  or  bufmefs,  elfe  he  is  ufelefs  to  fociety, 
or  an  encumbrance  to  it ;  idlenefs  is  the  nurfa 
of  vice.  To  fay  one  is  idle,  is  perhaps  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  to  fay  he  is  vicious ;  for  man  is 
an  adive  being,  and  mull  be  employed  in  de-.^ 
vifmg,  or  pradifmg  either  good  or  evil ;  and 
he  who  employs  all  his  time  in  doing  good, 
will  have  none  to  employ  in  doing  evil. 

It  was  a  capital  crime  in   fome  antient  king- 
doms, to  want  a  bufmefs.     And  the  Turks  are 
bound  every  one  to  have  a  bufmefs,  even  the 
grand  Signior  himfelf.  A  late  one  was  a  knotch». 
C  c  a 
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maker,  he  made  knotches  to  bows.  Idlenefs, 
as  well  as  luxury  or  extravagance,  beget  pover- 
ty. In  thefe  ftates  where  every  one  was  obliged 
to  have  a  bufinefs,  and  not  to  negledl  it,  but  be 
diligent  in  it,  there  were  few  poor  to  be  burden- 
fome,  and  (till  fewer  beggars,  and  no  robbers  ; 
as  there  were  officers  of  flate  to  take  account 
af  people's  employments,  &c.  ;  and  when  there 
were  public  works  for  thofe  that  did  not  get 
private  bufinefs  enough  to  live  by,  this  prevent- 
*  ed  unneceflary  poor,  that  could  labour,  but  could 
not  get  employment.  In  fome  places,  they  think 
he  is  a  gentleman  that  has  no  bufinefs  ;  fo  that 
if  one  afk,  What  is  fuch  a  man's  bufinefs  ?  it  is 
anfwered.  He  is  a  gentleman,  that  is,  an  idle- 
man,  but  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  a  fay- 
ing amongft  the  Jews,  He  that  did  not  teach  his 
fon  a  trade,  taught  him  to  fteal. 
,;^£o<'7i^  %thly.  Another  great  iniquity  and  diforder, 
"^^t^^  which  is  the  hurt,  and  fometimes  the  ruin  of  the 
''^^^'^pubhc,  is,  that  intereft  and  friends  procure  emo- 
'*<^^Iuments  and  employments,  and  merit  is  not  en- 
couraged. This  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  juflice.  Thus  great  patrons,  and  powerful 
friends,  or  money,  will  procure  pofts  under  go- 
vernment, and  military  offices,  without  Ikill, 
courage,  or  experience,  to  the  deftrudion  of  ar- 
mies, or  the  lofs  of  a  country  ;  and  it  is  fo  not 
only  in  civil  and  military  offices,  but  in  ecclefia- 
flic  ones,  and  in  colleges  and  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  ihusthoFe  that  have  neither  parts  nor  learn- 
ing, nor  a  method  of  teaching  or  communicating, 
get  in,  to  mar  the  progrcfs  of  education,  or 
prevent  the  youth's  being  rightly  inflruded  and 
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prepared  for  public  offices ;  while  others,  well 
qualified  for  fuch  offices  and  employments,  can 
be  of  no  ufe  to  the  public,  for  want  of  an  op- 
portunity to  difplay  their  merit,  which  is  loft  to 
the  public,  and  of  no  advantage  to  them.felves* 
The  education  of  youth,  and  the  right  inflruc- 
tion  of  mankind,  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  j 
and  yet  thefe  that  have  neither  ability,  nor  a  me- 
thod, ncr  the  powers  of  fpeech,  are  often  im» 
pofed  on  the  public.  Now  fuch  as  beftow  be- 
nefices in  the  church,  from  friendihip,  and  in- 
tereft,  and  not  according  to  merit,  commit  the 
word  fimony.  In  antient  times,  merit  alone 
was  a  recommendation ;  thus  the  moil  Ikilful 
foldier,  &c.  was  preferred  ;  the  contrary  is  the 
hurt,  or  ruin  of  the  public  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

IHave  now  finifhed  what  I  propofed  ;  and  ia  ; 
fuch  an  extenfive  field,  amidfl  fuch  a  vaffc 
variety,  if  fome  inaccuracies  are  to  be  found,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected.  Be- 
fides,  tiie  connection  of  ideas,  and  the  thread  cf 
reafonin^  was  broken  by  feveral  interruptions 
and  difadvantages  ) .  and  as  the  prefs  began  as 
foon  as  I -had  the.  materials  provided,  being  hard 
occupied  to  keep  it  go-ing,  i  had  not  time  to  at-^ 
tend  :o  flyle  ;  To  that,  the  phrafeology  will  fome- 
timcs  be  inaccurate,  and  not  elegant  ;  but  fuclr 
a  thing  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  compcfition 
of  this  kind,  where  the  train  of  an  argument: 
may  require  long  or  abrupt  fentences,  as  atten- 
tion mud  chiefly  be  payed  to  fcntiment  and  ar- 
gumeat.  Miilakcs  in  hiftory  and  chronology,  . 
C   c    7, 
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are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  me,  but  my  authors ; 
and  amiditfuch  a  diverfity,  1  was  in  doubt  fome- 
times  which  to  follow. 

I  fet  up  as  a  patron  for  no  party,  but  for 
truth  alone.  I  intended  juflice  to  all,  by  ac- 
knowledging their  properties  ;  and  alfo  to  truth, 
and  their  own  intereft,  in  order  to  reform  them, 
by  pointing  out  theij^,  faults  ;  which  my  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  reafon  and  religion  made 
a  painful  tafk  to  me.  As  I  was  thus  obliged 
to  a<5l  the  part  of  a  critic,  or  judge,  I  confider- 
ed  that  juftice  knows  no  favourites,  nor  any 
difference  between  friends  and  enemies ;  in  this 
reipect  it  was  painted  blind,  that  it  might  not 
fee  the  parties,  but  only  hear  the  caufe  ;  and  this 
alfo  recalled  to  my  mind,  what  the  poet  fays  to 
judges. 

Dare  ye  condemn  the  righteous  caufe  ! 
Have  ye  forgot,  or  never  knew. 
That  God  will  judge  the  judges  too  ? 

Dr  Watts*s  verfion  of  Pfal.  Iviii. 

If  any  party,  (and  there  are  too  many  fuch,)/ 
think  they  have  few  or  no  faults,  and  their  op- 
pofites  have  few  or  no  properties,  and  that  I 
have  not  exercifcd  an  impartial  juftice  towards 
them,  they  muff  refer  the  matter  to  neutral 
judges  ;  and  if  fuch  are  not  difpofed  to  corre6k  , 
their  miflakes,  but  to  defend  them,  they  will 
give  occafion  to  a  more  particular  delineation 
of  thein.  Confider,  Prov.  xxviii.  13.  Gal.  iv.  16. 
Though  I  have  been  obliged  to  fome  learned  and 
judicious  friends,  "for  their  obfervations,  before- 
it  went  to  the  prels,  yet  I  ihall  ftill  reckon  my- 
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felf  obliged  to  others,  for  their  remarks,  that  the 
next  edition  may  be  improved  by  them.  I  dii- 
claim  bigotry,  or,  in  other  words,  infalHbiHty, 
and  immutability,  and  am  open  to  conviction ; 
and  have  no  principles  fo  fixed,  but  I  am  ready 
to  change  them  when  I  fee  reafon  for  it ;  and 
whatever  miftakcs  or  errors  I  may  have  commit- 
ted, they  were  not  intended  *.     I  fhall  conclude 

*  It  is  difpmed,  \\  hether  the  hypocrite,  or  the  open 
profrjiie,  is  the  greatell  eneray  to  rchgion,  or  does 
the  moil  liurt  to  it  ;  but  the  bigot  does  more  hurt  to 
it,  by  his  bitter  fpirit,  and  furious  zeal,  th^n  the  hy- 
pocrite, the  fceptic,  and  the  profligate,  altogether  ; 
there  is  no  medium  between  moderation  and  madneis. 
A  bigot  is  a  barbarian  ;  bigotry  caufed  not  onK'  fchiiiu, 
but  periecinion,  the  utmolt  degree  ot  n^.adnefs,  and 
profanenefs  too,  by  railing  a  difgull  at  relgion.  See 
Dr  Watts's  Orthodoxy  and  Charity  tmited  in  Gen- 
tle Moderation,  without  Indifference,  Phil.  iv.  5  It 
is  a  fchifm  from  the  great  law  of  moderation,  the  gol- 
den medium,  and  fafe  way  ;  and  contrary  to  the  royal 
laws  of  charity  and  humility,  the  foul  of  Chriltianity. 
'1  hough  charity  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  yet  it  hopeth 
the  belt,  and  fees  the  properties  of  others  ;  but  bigot- 
ry fees  only  their  faults,  and  that  not  to  lament 
them,  but  rejoice  in  them  ;  it  is  a  canker  worm,  that 
confumes  charity,  the  marrow  and  life  of  religion^, 
JV'Iatth.  vii.  4.  ;  it  is  worle  than  fcepticifm,  as  it  chdurbs 
the  peace  of  others,  though  honelt  inquirers  for  truth; 
and  it  prevents  further  difcoveries.  One  would  have 
thought  Mark  ix.  38.  fufEcient  to  cure  all  party-bi- 
gotry,  John  xiii.  35.  Charity  is  more  re.  dy  to  fee 
uherein  others  agree  than  wherein  they  differ,  and 
ta  rejoice  when  it  finds  any  agreement  ;  and  humility 
is  more  re?idy  to  fee  its  own  f  ults  than  ti^ofe  of  o- 
ihers.  Biootry  fprings  from  pride,  malice,  &c.  weak- 
nefs,  or  the  want  of  lenfc  and  judgment.  See  Luci#^ 
feiians;  P.  1 15. 
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Errors  of  the  Trefs. 

In  the  title.page,  line  i6.for  in  errare,  read 
in  errore.  p.  9.  1.  16.  for  xxv.  r.  xxiv.  1.  18. 
dele  Jude  ver.  6.  p.  16.  1.  i.  before  trees  fupl. 
as.l.  2.  after  which  fupl.  two  laft.  p.  25.  1.  11. 
before  fepulchres  fupl.  over.  p.  33.  1.  25.  for 
impoffible  r.  poiTible.  p.  35. 1.  4.  from  the  foot, 
before  divine  fupl.  analogy  of  the.  p.  49.  1.  lafl, 
for  1 24  r.  1 14.  p.  5  3.  1.  25.  dele  had,  and  add 
old  before  world,  p.  6 1  1.  14.  for  man  r.  men, 
1.  27.  for  Rom.  vi.  r.  xvi.  p.  6^.  1.  i2.  dele 
and.  p.  6$.  1.  15.  for  tabernacled  r.  tabernacles, 
1.  22.  for  6.  r.  5.  p.  68.  1.  2.  for  Lam.  vi.  r.  iv. 
p.  79.  1.  5.  from  the  foot,  for  iii.  r.  xiii.  p.  85. 
1.  25.  for  fecit  r.  fecit,  p.  94.  1.  4.  from  the 
foot,  for  fenfe  r.  effence.  p.  102.  1.  i\.  after 
fpeak  fupl.  only.  1.  6.  from  the  foot,  /or  1  Cor. 
r.  2  Cor.  p.  103.  1.  12.  from  the  foot,  for  xix. 
r.  19.  p.  115.  1.  7.  from  the  foot,  for  100  r. 
200.  p.  147.  1.  16.  for  xix.  r.  19.  p.  169.  ).  6. 
for  beft  r.  laft.  p.  210.  1.  15.  for  Pfal.  r.  Phil. 
1.  17.  for  I  Tim.  r.  2  Tim.  p.  250.  1.  32..  dele 
if.  p.  251  1.  5.  for  23  r.  25.  p.  269.  1.  14.  for 
gives  r.  raifes.  p.  271.  1.  3.  for  chief  r.  father. 
p.  278..  1.  laft,  for  xxxiii.  r.  xxiii.  p.  279.  1.  8. 
for  xxxii.  r.  xxiii. 
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